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ERRATA. 



P^e 11, line 5, after for read the da^ before. 
„ 19« 6, for /ini read umemoii^ and for maiee read mark, 
jf "~ If ^» for 't read Us. 
„ 76, „ 3,for^ read^. 

» — }• for read 

» 77» » 5, for ^10 read ^^m. 

„ 92, „ 7 from bottom, for groee read ^noor^. 

„ 133, „ 9, after tkU insert on, 

„ 1G9, „ 5 from bottom, for the only one, read and the 

Cambertcell church clock, also Ly Mr. Dent, are 

the only ones. 

** 802, „ 3, after dial insert and one-fifth of the radius it 

large enough. 
„ 224, „ 4 from end, for fvi^W^ read f itf^Mt/e. 
„ 225, „ 7 i foT peel wtApeaL 
„ 250, „ 0, for it read they. 
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PKEFACE. 



I have several times been asked if there was any book on 
clock makiiig^ which, without being encombcired with pro&s* 
sional details^ would enable a person liaving a moderate know« 
ledge of mechanical principles to understand the conatraction 
of clocks, and the things which chiefly require attention in 
their making and management. I believe there is no such 
book. Perhaps the aitides in some of the Encyclopaedias 
might partly answer the purpose; but they are neither 
accessible to the great majority of readers, nor do they 
contain some information which may be expected in a 
rudinaentary treatise, though they do contain interesting 
accounts of some curious inventions, which would be out 
of place in a merely practical book such as this professes 
to be. 
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On the subject of church, or turret, or public clocks 
especiallj, there is almost a complete absence of hteratnre. 
And yet this is just the branch of the art on which, I am 
sure, from what I have seen of such clocks, some general 

iulbiuiation is most needed, not only by the public who 
have to pay for them, but, I presume to say also, by many 
of the clockmakers who undertake to construct them* 
Common house clocks, like watches^ have become merely an 
article of commerce ^'tink^e'^xyt^^oBlem is how to make 
them to sell. Astronomical clocks or regulator^^ on the other ; 
6and, are only made by the. besLmakers, and the attention of 
scientific men, both professional clockmakers and others, has 
been chiefly directed to their improvement; and when it is 
stated that a good dodli of this kind dm be dep^ded on 
to one or two seconds in a week, it will be admitted that 
that attention Tuts not been fraifless. But with church and 
turret docks the case is quite otherwise. They have been 
regarded merely as common clocks on a large and coarse | 
seaie, and ft has therefore been almost taken for granted : 
that one dockmaker could make them as well as another. | 
^Whereas in ftet theSr largeness and heaviness is just tlie 
thing that makes them difficult to make well : a clocks at 
least the time-keeping part of it^ leing the only machine 
wio9e «de burines9 ia to overtime its dttmjnetion and there 
is greater room for difference in their construction a^d 
value than in any other kind of docks. 
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*. • Uie quantities with which we ate concerned in esti- 

(upoa c^ook peuduluiDi a»0 dp 8iiu£j a&d fbe operation 
*rf'«nliim.iliilf ii «(^'MtUI|f i«n^]k$ed>^M Milfy good 

c^: mathematical and practical knowledgte as of course 

isaft 1)16 HBkptetol '.to poMess. I hope 
Aat tltts Irea^ may oceasionall/ be" flemcoable to 
ihem in this respect; and "with tlie view of making it 
ttditf m- I iiaffsa tet 'sdtipldd, "wlifitterar atiy jinus-^ 
tical results depended on it^ to put down mathematical 
molts in their most general fonn^ although in sef^eral 
instances the investigations! by which very simple results- 
are obtained^ are too complicated for any attempt even to 
Indicate the nature of them in a rudimentary treatise such 

as this : I refer especiaUy to the method of calculating the 

. ' ... 

disturbances of pendulums^ given by the present Asfaeonomer 
Boyal-in apaper in the 'Cambridge Philosophical Xraus^ 

actions/ vol. III., of wliich the substance may be seen in 

* 

' fratt^s Mechanics/ I may add that it is no detraction 
from thie value of those calculations and the ibrmulse obtained 
by them^ that they affi>rd the means of arriving at jsome 
practical conclusions respecting the capabilitiefiaiidtheieU*> 
live merits of the several classes of escapemejits different from 
those which were stated by Mr. Airy himself^ and which 
I have accordingly not thought it necessary to mention* 
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PUFACB. 



I Yme ako to express my bbl^stioiis to two emment 
dockmakers, Mr* Dent and Mr* Yulliamy, for mucti prae- 

tical information which they have readily communicated to 
ine for the purpose of rendeiixig tid^ little book num valu* 
able, both to professional and general readers. X must add 
that it is due to Mr. Bent's enterprise and detenninatkm to 
find out the best way of doing eveiything connected with 
hi^ art^ that I am able to state the actual results of 
some experiments (of course expensive in the first instance) 
which he ventured to try at my suggestion in the two 
church clocks I have sevml times refiened to. 

Prom the interest which the subject of the Great dock 
for the new Palace at Westminster excited in both Houses 
of Parliament three years ago, as well as from the many 
questions and observations I have since heard about it, 
I beUere that the short account which I have given of the 
proceedings respecting it up to the present time will be 
acceptable to many readers. Whether that clock is ever 
reaUy to be made is a question which requires some 
other science than that of horology to predict. The 
government pledged itself to the undertaking by 
the commission which it gave to Mr. Barry (at his own 
recommendation) six years ago, as well as by tlie repeated 
assurances of the past and present Eirst Lords of the Woods 
and Porests, that ' all the r^ources of science were to be 
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employed upon the Great Clock/ But from the time 
when. Lord Morpeth gave that answer nntii now, nothing 
whatever has beea done in the matter. I understand that 
there are always turrret dod» exhibited at the French 
Eqpoflitions ; and as this is intended^ we are told, to be the 
best and largest clock in the world, nothing could be a more 
appropriate subject for exhibition, and for reward if nuide 
as it ought to be, at the first exposition of manufactures for 
tiie world, than such a clock ; to saj nothing of Ihe real 
want of it as an accurate public ^reguktor,^ accessible to 
everybody in London, either by sound or sight. 

Perhaps I ought to apologise for occasionally expressing 
Ofnnions of my own in a manner which may appear nnnsoal 
in treatises of this kind. But several of the subjects I have 
had to treat of are so much more matters of opinion as to 
the balance of different advantages, than of demonstration 
or of fact, that the reader would have had much greater 
reason to complain, if I had merely stated just as much as 
is ascertained, without giving him any assistance on more 
doubtful matters; and of course I camiot pretend tQ think 
that, if I am qualified to write a treatise on dock-making at 
all, my opinion on such matters is not worth stating. 

I hope especially that the suggestions I have offered for 

the assistance of churchwardens and others who want pubUc 
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clocks, may occasionally cause a good clock, instead of a bad" 

tiw book, aiacis this^ or any other cl ibe objects I have 
rOmti to, I ihatt Ito ariiiifieitibtiaTim 
iSiOOiBVifiAdaliflnL lihQ; paUUb^ ^4his addilioii to tKcf 
series or^nally suggested by him wlien Gavemor Bar- 
faadoesy Lasatibieii Iniiplaotdi 



E, B. D. 



42. Qjoudm Anne Street. London : 
1, Jan., 1850. 
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..- • iNTROt)UCTION: 

ON THE MEASURES OE TIME. - 




' L BflrtyHfi W6 (ezaziittitf the consfarnctiQii of instnuiKmtS' 

to measure time, it will be as well to understand clearly 
ivlbdiptt is flttt iviiiit to ibeasute. * > 

■''A rod of a certain lengtli is called a yard, iuid is our 
sitfeliichrd of Itegtli ; bctt it itdglit jtist as well have been 
a&y other length. There is no such tlxiug as a natural 
yard, which we af($ qniti iraie*wlfebev'ei* we meet witti it is 
the thing we call a yard^ and with which we intend our 
standard to agree, ft is purely arbitrary,, like a pound or 
af^Blki^.i Aj^^^^'AiA tl^^ that if ail 

our yard-wands and other measures weie burnt, they could 
only be restored by the reoollectian th^t t^ey boxe a certaisL 
psoporUoiiy aei^ieMAUfi^ It fefig' UttOdto el figuies, to 
tho length of a pendulum that will vibrate a certain num- 
W of times>*iii aceif^ latii;m4% wdtttao^Efoiii temfa»^ 
tuie, during one revolution of the earth. 4 ' - ' ' 
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8 IKTBODUCnOK. 

This levolution of the earth upon iti axis is the only 
natmai measnie or standard of onr tune. But it is not | 

what is comiDonly called a Day, which is generally understood , 
to be the time between two sucoessiTe noons or midnights* | 
But even thia is not the day of twenty-four hours by the 
dock^ consisting of go many minutes and seconds. I^et us 
see then what a day really is^ 

2. If you fix a tdescope on an axis^ so that it can only 
move in the north and south plane^ and observe the time of 

any fixed star passing the middle of the telescope^ that is i 
the meridian of the place, twice ; that time is the exact 
period of the earth's actual revolution, without reference. 

I 

to the sun or any other bodj', and is what we call a aider eal 
dajf^ and is always the same ; and this kind of day, with | 
its subdivisions of sidereal hours and minutes, is used for i 
many astronomical purposes, and occasionally for correcting 
the artificial time shown by ordinaiy clocks* ' 

8. But if the tdescope (which when so mounted ia 
called a transit instrument) is directed to the sun, instead 

♦ Tliis is not strictly true, for sidereal time is really measnrcd 
from the transit over the meridian of a certain imaginary point or 
Hne, which is the intersection of the equator and the eclipti<^ and is 
called tiie first point of Aries T : ai^ this point has a veiy slow 
jpreemkm^ amoontbg to 60'' in a year; wbiohy the reader may be 
reminded, is a very different thing from 50 seconds of time, being in 
Uci equivalent to 3^ seconds of time* 
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9 



of a star, it will be found that the sun takes Sm, 56*55549. 
of sidereal time longer^ on the average, to pass a second 

time than a star does. The reason is that the earth has 
been moving in its orbit in the same direction as it turns 
npon its axis, and therefore, before the same place on the 
earth can again look full at the snn, or have the son on its 
meridian, ike earth must turn rather more than once round. 
The time of this passage of the sun is called a solar day, 
and it ia evident that in the year there must be one less 
solar day than there aie sidereal. 

4. I said the solar day was longer than the sidereal by 

Sm. 56^8. (m lie average, for it will be found on accurate 
observation that this difference is variable. About the 10th 
of February, the 14th of May, the 25th of July, and the 
2nd of November, the difference between a solar day and a 
sidereal one will be very nearly constant for several days; 
but in the middle of April and June it will vary from day 
to day about 11 seconds; and at the beginning of Septem- 
ber and at Christmas, as much as 20 and «iO seconds ; and 
in February and November fliese variations have accumu- 
lated to so much that the sun appears to be on the above- 
mentioned day in February 14 minutes too slow, and in 
November 16 minutes too feet; and about one-third as 
much respectively in July and May. This variation in tke 
length of the solar day is caused by the elliptical form of 
the earth^s orbit. However in a treatise on docks we are 

it 
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INTEODUCTION 



only concerned with the hct, not the explanation of it^ for 
which astronomical books must be consulted. 

5. Since the sidereal day does not suit our ideas of day 

and iiight corresponding to light and darkness, and the 
solar day is of yariable lengtli, a third kind of artificial and 
uniform day has become necessary, now that all the time of 
the world is measured by clocks instead of sun-dials. The day 
which is so used is that which is always the 3m. 56 '5554s. 
of sidereal time longer than a sidereal day; and tliis 
artificial day is called a mean mdar day, or more shortly, 
a mean day ; and the time shown by clocks is accordingly 
called mean time,* And the difference between mean time 
and the time shown by a sun-dial or any other solar in- 
strument is called the equation of tifoe, which as we have 
seen is sometimes as much as fourteen and sixteen 
minutes. The equation of time is not quite the same for 
the same day, in any two successive years, on account of the 
leap-years, but it differs so little that a table to the nearest 
second for every day in the year 1850, will be suthcient for 
all ordinary purposes, and I have accordingly given a table, 
over the next leaf, that it may all appear at one view, 
of the time which ought to be shown by the clock when the 

• * Tlie astronomical moan day is not reckoned from midnight, as 
file common or civil day is, hut from the foUowing noon, and has no 
' A.M/ Thus 11 A.M. May 1 ' civil redconing' is, in ' astronomical 
reckoning/ 23h. April 30. 
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sun is on tlic meri dian, w hich is a very couvenient form of 
; sffij^ ike table to ^x|aimie^tbe gQ^ng of a c^ock bgtw^eea any 
the correctioii ^giveQ iu thei ti^le^ for hitef qf .the im^ 



( 



lit 

X tate ihia opportunity bidnfiertiiig a ^lort table of ihb 
; diffei0ence betv^u: Qreenwiqh time aud^he IogbI time of a , 

i , ! , ••»v." •»»• 

# : •111 1 t • , - « 



! *1 



or 



Chester^ j..... 11 32 



Glasgow 17 

ArHflU...;,. 

Lteds t 

LhrerpoQl 1....^ 11 S3 

• • • * 

linehetter 

NewcasUe •. ^ , 6 84 

PortsmouUi ^ 4 24 

York 4 U 

St. Jamea^i^ Piccadill/ ... 8& 



Colchester...:. 3 32 

'Dbw ,:.Lf:i. ' 5 16 



* 



Xorwich 5 12 

(3rim8bj[ , , 0 

• '1 i8:|; 1^11^ unAx^* »•••... 0 

6 4 fcis..... 9 21 

£U)me 49 54 

» 

l/lenna .«•„..«•••.•,.».•««,. 65 82 

Petenbiu|( 121 1 

CoDifttnkaoplft 115 40 

Frankfort ....^ 34 

Berlin 58 85 

Geneva 24 87 
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TABLE FOR THE \ 



Showiiig the Time wluch a Clock s^ioiild indicate wiieu the Sua 



Day of 

Month 


Jakfakt. I 


Fkbhua Rr. 


March. 


Aran,. 


Mat. 


Juvs. 










If 


If ft 


H If 


a 

o« 


Xl. 


M. 


8. 


n • in. 


c 
o. 


T T 
ii. 


M. 


Q 

a. 


1 


0 


3 


51 


0 

V 


13 54 




Oil 




3 


59 


1 1 RA 




1 1 






2 




4 


19 




14 1 


12 


24 




8 


41 


56 


50 




67 


34 


3 




4 


47 




14 8 


12 


12 




3 


23 


56 


43 




57 


44 


4 




5 


14 




14 14 


11 


58 




8 


5 


56 


36 




67 


64 


5 




5 


41 




14 19 


11 


45 




2 47 


56 


80 




58 


4 


6 




6 


8 






11 


81 




2 


29 


*>6 






oo 


14 


7 




6 


84 




14 26 


11 


16 




2 


12 


56 


21 




58 


26 


8 




7 


0 




U 29 


11 


2 




1 


66 


58 


17 




58 


88 


P 




7 


25 




U 81 


10 


46 




1 


88 


58 


18 




58 


48 


10 




7 


50 




U 82 


10 


81 




1 


22 


58 


10 




59 


0 


11 




8 


13 




1^ Aft 


10 


15 




1 


6 




fi 

o 




9W 


18 

Am 


12 




8 87 




U 82 


9 


58 




0 


48 


56 


7 




59 


24 


13^ 




8 


0 




14 81 


8 


42 


• 


0 


84 


56 


5 




59 


88 


14 




8 


22 




14 28 


8 


28 




0 


18 


56 


5 




59 


49 


15 




8 44 


- 


14 26 


9 


9 




0 


3 


66 


5 


0 


0 


1 


It 




« 

10 


5 




la So 


ft 

o 


82 


11 


58 


48 


88 


K 
w 




A 
w 


14 

A9 


17 




10 


25 




14 18 


8 


84 




58 


84 


56 


7 




0 


27 


18 




10 44 




14 18 


8 


16 




59 


20 


58 


8 




0 


40 


19 




11 


3 




14 8 


7 


59 




69 


6 


66 


10 




0 


58 


20 




11 


21 




14 2 


7 


41 




68 


63 


66 


X3 




1 


6 


21 




11 


88 




2.V UV 


4 


22 




58 


40 


58 


16 




1 


19 


22, 




11 


54 






7 


4 




58 


28 




20 




1 


32 


23 




12 


10 




13 39 


6 


46 




58 


16 


56 


24 




1 


44 


24 




12 


25 






o 


97 




58 


4 


ou 


9Q 




1 

A, 


57 


25 


• 


12 


89 




13 20 


6 


9 




57 


58 


66 


86 




2 


10 


26 




12 


52 




13 10 


5 


50 




57 


42 


56 


40 




2 


22 


27 




13 


4 




12 59 


5 


31 




57 


32 


66 


47 




2 


35 


28 




13. 16 




. 12. 48 


5 


13 




57 


23 


56 


54 




2 


47 


29 




13 


26 






4 


54 




67 


14 


57 


1 




2 


59 


SO 




18' 86 






4 


86 




57 


• 

5 


57 


9 




8 


11 


81 




18 45 




« < 


4 


17 






■ 


57 


17 
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EQUATION OP TIME: 



is on the meridian, for every Day in the Year 1850. (See § 5J 



Day of 
Month 


JVLT. 


Anouir. 


SSFTBMBXA. 


OCTOBXB. 


NovxMBxm. 


Dkcxmbcb. 


1 
2 

a 

5 

fi 
1 

fi 
10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
13 

13 

U 
18 

13 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
23 

*23 
21 
23 

: 29 
ao 

i 31 
^ 


U. M. 8. 

0 3 23 
3 35 
3 43 

3 67 

4 8 

4 13 
4 23 
4 33 
4 41 

4 53 

5 4 
5 12 

5 23 

6 27 
5 34 

5 40 
5 45 
5 50 
5 55 

5 52 

3 2 
3 5 

6 1 
3 9 
6 10 

3 10 
6 10 
3 9 
3 3 
6 3 

3 4 

- 


U. M. 

0 6 0 
5 57 
5 53 
5 43 
5 42 

5 36 
5 80 
5 23 
5 15 

3 1 

4 53 
4 43 
4 38 
4 23 
4 13 

4 5 

3 52 
3 40 
3 23 
12 

2 53 
2 43 
2 23 
2 12 
1 53 

1 40 
1 23 
1 3 
0 48 
0 31 
0 12 


IL 8. 
U 5fi 54 

53 35 
69 13 
58 57 

58 87 

58 18 
57 53 
57 38 
67 17 
63 57 

53 86 

53 15 
55 54 
55 33 
55 12 

54 51 
54 30 
54 3 
53 43 

53 23 

53 5 
52 44 
52 23 
52 3 
51 42 

51 22 
51 2 
50 42 
50 22 
50 2 


iL> M. 8. 

11 49 43 
49 24 
49 3 
48 43 
48 30 

48 12 
47 55 
47 33 
47 22 
47 3 

43 51 
43 36 
43 21 

43 7 
45 54 

45 41 
45 29 
45 17 
45 6 

44 55 

44 45 
44 36 
44 27 
44 20 
44 13 

44 3 
44 1 
43 56 
43 52 
43 48 
43 43 


U 43 44 
43 43 
43 43 
43 44 
43 45 

48 48 
43 51 

43 55 

44 0 
44 5 

44 12 
44 19 
44 27 
44 36 
44 43 

44 57 

45 8 
45 21 
45 34 
45 43 

43 2 
43 18 
43 34 
43 52 
47 10 

47 23 

47 43 

48 8 
48 29 
43 51 


IL M. 8^ 
U 49 13 

49 33 

50 0 
50 24 

50 49 

51 14 

51 40 
62 6 

52 83 

53 0 

53 28 

53 53 

54 24 

54 53 

55 22 

55 51 
53 20 
53 50 
57 19 
57 49 

53 19 
53 43 
59 13 
59 48 
0 0 18 

0 43 

1 13 

1 47 

2 17 

2 46 

3 15 



14 INTIIODLCTION. 

6. Tliere is however an easjr method of testing the goii^ ^ 
cif a clock bom sidereal obaerHrjations, with^any resEeoisncb .-t 
tpihe equation of time. Ai^ pqsonof oi e Kyiy imderataiB^ -I 
ing ai^d d^j^terit; m&y .•.cqnstKH^ 9 traniit riiwtrpiLesitj 
solKciesitly eliaict for^ihis purik>slie| oi]tt of a yeridciLl sUb' * 
or mark in ^ 4^ed wijicivw, and.t^lie edge,- of a ^liimnej,. 
piTO^cled ib k iipright, d,M the ftit'ito plifeeJ as ti> 1)6411 thb' ' 
laiiidian of chipmey- edge. £ut it will naturalij 
asked liow i$ the slit to be luadu in the meridian. Tor. 

chimaigr aationfliiiy {lift ^owiag wUiqdinU be lsiiffi«entlir' 

apcurate. Fix iipo^ a vertioai edge qf a chimney on the i 
90tlth>f 90tie*MndDW. '^DeteifRiifie fiilE^'of all^ by seeing 
wl^ftra^e shadaw of the ^un f^^t 9Ql^^uooQj,.^]iherci- 
abouts, which pane will be the proper one for the purpose ' 
and* get the dock sefc as liearly as you can to the (right tim^ 
^itjier by tradition from some person who p6ssesses tl\e tim 
time^ or from an accwrata sun. diat Fn)d jn sMj.^HmmaH' 
which gives suok things Ihe time of sauHif^, or .pasang df 
the meridian, of any known star or planet which happens to he 
ulisibl^ at a cdthrenjent time (sillowing for your longitude, 
if BUf, CrreetuKidl). When the ck>ck is near the 

time iit whiefi ttie star-ought tb be^ on tl^e ^neridian, stand 
by the window with a sheet of tin made exactly rectangol^ 
Ad capable of sUding alojag the pane, restiiiig on the bar of 
-Qab windoiw (supposing it to %e horixontd). Whcfu the 
qlock is exactly at d^e time of sQuthiAg of the &t8^, you 
muist place the tin so tliat you just see the planet past the 
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edge of the chimney and of the tin ; and there the tin must 
be iixed, or the glass marked and paiiuted up to the 
mark. 

If the edge of the chimney was its western edge, the 

planet will emerge from behind the chimney ; and then, it 
the glass is painted on the western side of the vertical mark, 
by putting your eye nearly in a line with the mark and the 
cliimney edge, you can enclose as fine a line of light as you 
please between the edge of the paint on the west side of the 
meridian and the body of the chimney on east side, or vice 
f>md ; and that fine line of Ught is the line which stars have 
to pass when they pass the meridian. Before the mark 
is finally fixed, the operation ought to be performed several 
times, as there is sure to be some loss of time at the first 
trial in getting the tin to the proper place. You must 
observe the time of transit by listening to the number of 
seconds from the time when you looked at the clock. 

Now when you have got this meridian line, even if it is 
not perfectly exact it will do very well to try the rate of the 
clock by, though not to tell the absolute sidereal tiuie, 
unless it is either quite exact or you can learn how much it 
is wrong. To try the rate of the clock, observe the time of 
any well known star passing } oar meridian ; and go and 
observe it again at the end of one or more sidereal days. 
Your clock ought to be beliind its former time, at the 
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rate of 3m. 55'9093s. of meaa time for every sidereal day 
between the two obsemtioiis. 

7. Still we want to know how to ascertain the actual 
mean time from a sidereal observation. Now 0 or 
o'clock by the sidereal clock of any place is, as was stated 
in the note to p« 8, the time of the imaginary point r 
passing the meridian of that place. And from tliis point 
the riffAi atoeiuian, or distance along the equator (cones* 
ponding to terrestrial longitude) of all celestial bodies is 
measured ; and it is generally expressed in almanacs in 
sidexeal hours and mmutes. Therefore in fact the K A. 
of any star^ given in the almanac, is the sidereal time at 
which it passes our meridian^ since T was on the meridian 
when the sidereal time was 0, Bui the mean time was 0 
when the mean sun was on the meridian; therefore the 

A* of the mean sun substracted from the K A. of the 
star (with twenty-four hours added if necessary) is the 
number of sidereal hours, ftc. that have elapsed from mean 
noon to the time of transit of the star ; and this number 
of sidereal hours, &c. may be converted into mean ones by 
multiplying them by '99727, the ratio of a sidereal to a 
mean day; or if you substract 9 'So seconds from every 
sidereal hour and 1 second from every 6*1 minntes, it will 
give you the time which ought to be shown by the mean 
dock at the transit of the star. In some almanacs^ the E. A. 

* One that rejoices ia the smgnlar name of Zadkiei's Ephemeris 
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of the mean son at noon is given for emy day under the 
head of aidereal time merely. If the B. A. of the real aim 

onlj is given, that of the mean sun is found by merely sub- 
tiactmg the equation of time when the dock is behind the 
sun, and adding it when the clock is before the sun. 

8. The more .obvious way however of finding the enrar 
of a clock ii> to observe the time when the Sun passes the 
meridian; and if the time then shown by the ckxsk does not 
correspond with the equation of time, the dock is so muck 
wrong. The sun is too large to be observed directly like a 
moment of passing ; but it may be observed by 
the same method as I have described for a star^ if the times 
of its western edge first appearing and the other edge dis- 
appearing be observed (with the help of smoked or coloured 
glass, or a fog), and the bisection of them taken for the 
time of noon. Various kinds of meridkn sun dials may be 
used, and no others can be very accurate on account of the 
refraction, nor can they be so easily made. If a narrow 
vertical slit is made in any thin plate facing pretty nearly 
south, the bright line that comes through it from the sun 
will always &11 in the same place at noon on any surface 
which is levd in the east and west direction, and it can be 

gives it, for the special puzpose of saving its consolters the trouble of 
adding or fubtnustiiig the equation o£ time. It may of oomnebeuaed 
fat hcnological puipoaes without the necessity of bdiering in the 
more abstrose science for the bencit of whidi it is published. 
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observed with great accuracy. It may be convement to 
describe how a laeridiaii mark .of this kind may be raide' 
without any extraneous assistance. » . . . * « • *• f) '. i 



Make a small hole in a tliin plate of painted tin or 
brass, set facing the south in a window-frame or other 
convenient place. Place a piece of slate or a smooth board 
quite level against the j4ate, and about 9 inches below the 
hole. I say quite level, because it is easier to make it leVel 
in every direction than to -find out in the first instance which 
is the east and west direction. But after the meridian is 
found, the board may be sloped up toivards the south, and 
tiie shadow will be clearer and sharper than if it is levef. 
Moreover, the bright shadow of the hole will be clearer if 
ihe plate is bent so as to be parallel to the earth^s axis 5 if 
it makes an angle of about 45° with the vertical it will do. 

From A the hole in the 



pla?e''drop 'a' f)erpenJi-. 
'ctilar A b upon the' 
board, and make a mark 
^' yt t?/' it i Uttle after 
11 0^ clock on a fine 
3Sv,'"ot)serve where the 
image of the Sun falls 
on the board, and mark 
,,..,|Jie place of its centre 
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S„ and draw a circle on the board with radius C Sj/ 
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Qbtenre tbe place of the hn^i spot at two adier times before 
moQ, flod iMik 4ben^62r and dmr circki for Am 

go again a liUla before 12h, 15m., and .wiitcli for tlie pas- 

iif llie fpo4 ovtt Aral irndtit; attft- miflDer the 'fku^ 
vkere tbe eeatif dosses it ^ and do the same wkh th» 
other dicles. Bispct the three arcs Sj^ S, i^,, S, S3, and- 
if you can draw a straight line through all the bisections 
and the- |K>int that liae B C is the meridian line on 
irldblf Ihs^in^ge ef iHe^'silti ^riS MB «ft solar 

and the padsagd* ^ ihe spot eas be obserred neaily to a 
seccmd. This therefore with the equation-table will give 
tte mwDES^trf ^iMlifig- h ^odc loiy fio^ dagr; BeftM 
fte line is stroi^ly ttiarked it'wffl be as well to try it both 
Si summer and at the distance of tliree or four months. 
'Bdinppat^ so usdhl ivlieii it ur 

inadej that every dockmaker who has not the means of 
obts&Dng iht finie frchtt m obtefvulory ought to- Iiave one^ 

• - • « . 

for St is no iise having clocks tcbless you can contxmiiHIy 

recur, to what maybe called CAe datum line, from which they 
are to measure^ yiz., mean noon, '^ere are many large 
towns in which there axe literally no means of recovering 
the true time when it is lost except by sending somewhere 
dse io iddi iti imdiihi^ 'arb "i^ lefr people who iire abld 
to take it acfeuraStcfy when they see it. ' • 

* • *■ 

. ' 9. Cherieriis besides this sim^e kind of meriiHaii dial. 
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which anybody can make, a very beautiful little instrumeut 
inraited a few jean ago by J. Hoxaiii, Esq.^ of 
Liucolu^s Inn, called the dipleidoicqpe, from which, wAen U 
u <mee accurately fixed y the tone of ablar ]ux>n can be 
observed with even greater accuracy^ on account of the 
increased sharpness of the images which it produces, as well 
as their passing with considerable yelocitjr* 

It presenta Wo bright images of tiie son, which 
approach each otherj and exactly coincide at noon; and 

thus two observations of noon are obtained, viz., the time 
of first contact and of final aeparaiion, tiie bisection of 
which gives the time of noon^ and die time of complete co- 
incidence. It is of no use to describe the construction of 
the instnunenty aa few persona could make it, even if they 
could legally do so ; Mr. Bloxam has transferred the patent 
to )£r. Dent, who makes them, and from whom also Mr. 
Bloxam's pamphlet on the principles and construction of 
the dipleidoscope may be had, as well as the annual equa- 
tion table, which is for this year that given a few pages 
back, to the nearest second. 

10. I have no intention of inquiring into the history 

of the various instruments that have been used for horo- 
logical purposes; Sun-diala, at least fmr noon, could not 
fail to be very early used, from the obvious fact that the 
shadow of any vertical body always falls in the same place at 
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iihe time wlien the length o£ the shadow was least in every 
daji and it would be easily observ ed that the intervals were 
very nearly equaL The sun-dial of Ahaz will occur to 
every one. But probably muck more accurate astronomical 
observations than any that can be made with a sun-dial 
had been made long before that time by the Chaldeans^ for 
without accurate measures of time astronomical observations 
4SBSk hardly be supposed to exist* 

11. Everybody has heard of the depsydras^ or water- 
docks of the andents. If a vessel of water is kept full by 

A stream running through it^ and a hole is made near the 
bottom, the water wiU nm out of the hole and fill any 
other vessel at an uniform rate ; and this other vessel may 
have its sides graduated^ or carry a floating index pointing 
at a graduated plate divided into honrs^ and erea minutes^ 
if the index rises fast enough to distinguish them* When 
the index gets to the top it might be contrived so as to 
open a valve and let the water out^ and itself go to the 
bottom agaiu and sliut the valve ; and if this was made 
to take place every twelve hours it would make a adf* 
acting dock, requiring no assistance except from the stream; 
If, on the other hand^ a given vessel is filled and gradu- 
ated according to the rate at which the water flows ont, 
which is not uniform, but varies as the square root of the 
height above the hole at which it stands^ thia also will 
serve fox a clock until the vessel is empty; 
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IS; fiaixd nmniog oat of a hole at the bottom 
•^f" 1^ tmmI 'hoiHMt noHf triMi Mrj^ Miaily talAitti 
Tebcitf.; ior oii accosnt U the fii0tk»i brtweeii.the 
pariaekH^ wUdi deet' ni oiflt ini Aiid, the Mag 
only iftlk ool^ «id » not' ppiieied ont» by^ irirtiie ef 
the same principle which eimbles saad.io stop up a deep 
blasting hole, iBBne.Mi mMOk of fttMaoA tm fraah i 
cousideiable thickness of. woid tl^ou^ Ik tube nithout 
buibiiiig it. I have seen no account u£ an index fixed to 

-eft bemi-^eedy tet is to e siuid-glm; hat cat izdght be 
Blade on the plan (£ those toys in which sand nios into 
a emeM' bunkrt, '^fUA tima wtat iffitfit it n fUff, moving 
eettie figiM ef n auai«r ndiiid it. This might be 

made to taJ^ place at every minute or other interval, and 
]ttigMm€^«-Glodt-liniA aeeordiiigty. ffinee %e invention 
^elodcB oiepsydrae have been made as cariosities, probably 
much more perfect than any that existed before. But these 
^imgenev bdcmgiether to tiiedepartm^ of ^philosophy 
in sport/ than ' sdence in earnest/ and a description of 
dkni tmld be oat itf plaeef in a f ledicdL ti^^ dodc- 
•znakiiig* 

fl 
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. eiiOOfi AND WATCH MAKING. 

V 

>• • '• ON CLOCKS. 

13. A clock lias sometin^ been defined to Le a ma- 

but this is hardly a correct defimtioh ; for it implies firstly, 
th»t cloQk hlM» fittUung lo do bu4 la* oonot iibe vibrntiousiy 

whereas it has also to maintain them, as a pendulum will 

m*^m^Mivmx^\kjiiBM, 6«2fiiidly, tluit the «loiik 

does not alter the time of vibration: which it does; and thirdly^ 
tbat i f^nAuhoDL^r aome o4ha vihEaidiig^ body k essential 

to a dock : wliich it noi : forclocki^ are actually iiiaJe on 

tbe paaeipfe cf iumHifp the velodty of tbear iiioinemoDt» 

determined by a levolviiig ily, either with fans to w Inch tlie 
air. offiors a itriwhBae^ «r intk b heavy zua^ whose owa 

momejU of inertia prevents it from moving teo rapidly* 
A moie ctfieofc defiaiivm vavld thai a dbek oi a watoh 
is a machine consisting of a train of A^'heels turned by a 
vrnght^ a fpR^^ar at^. oAh^oodf cowtaat ioree, and oi 
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which the velocity is regulated bj attaching to it a pen. 
duluiDj balaucej or fly whed.^ which always vibrates or re- I 
volves nearly in the same time. And the only distinction 
(except the arbitrary one of mere size) between a dock and 
a watch is, that a watch will go in any position^ but a clock 
only in one. 

14. The invention of clocks with wheels is ascribed to 
Pacificus^ Archdeacon of Yerona^ in the ninth centoiy^ 
Clocks (without water) are said to have been set up in 
churches towards the end of the twelfth century ; and there 
is a story of a clock being erected in Westminster Hall 
in 1298j out of a fine levied on a lord chief justice ; and 
near the same time a clock is said to have been put up 
in Canterbury Cathedral^ and one in Wells Cathedral in 
1825. Mention is also made of a clocks apparently of 
some new construction^ invented by Bobert WaUingford^ 
Abbot of St. Albans in 1326, and wliicli was going in 
Henry the YlUth^s time, from these and other notices it 
seems pretty clear, that, though the earliest clock of which | 
the actual construction happens to have beenpreservedj was | 
that made by Henry de Wick for Charles the Vth, in 1379, 
yet he is not to be looked upon as the inventor of thenu i 
According to the description given of that clock, it differed 
in nothing, except in having a horizontal balance instead of 
a pendulum, from many old church clocks still in existence, 
being merely a thirty hour dock with one hand; and the 
strikiQg part was exactly the same as is stni used : in fact 
in some respects it exhibited a more advanced state of me- 
chanical art tlian the clock (I do not know of what date) not 
only in existence^ but in action^ in f eterboxough Catiiedrai; 
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which has a wooden frame instead of an iron onej and 
instead of being wound up by a key or winch, is wound up 
by long handles or spikes stuck into the barrels. It has 
bowever apendufamu The going part of the dock has 
indeed lately been superseded by a modem one; which 
is far less creditable to the mechanical skill of the time at 
which it was made than the old one, especially considering 
that it has no dial to work, a drcumstance which affords 
unusual facilities for a good clock. The old striking part 
stiU does the striking on a bell of considerable size. 

15. From these old church clocks have descended all 
tiie modem race of smaller clocks and watches, which have 
arrived at a degree of perfection wliich seems truly won- 
derful, when it is considered that, though there is no 
such thing in nature as a perfectly isochronous pendulum 
(one which vibrates different arcs in the same time), and no 
such thing as a train of wheels with perfectly uniform action, 
yet penduhuos can be kept vibrating with no greater devia* 
tion from isochronism than one beat in half a million. In 
the mean time the church clocks themselves have descended, 
. in tlie liaiids of all but a few iiuikcrs, into little better than 
ironmongery: and many of them dispUy the grossest ig« 
norance, not oiily of horological, but of the comiaonest 
mechanical principles. Perhaps the most striking instance 
of neglect of horological principles is the practice^ of which 
Mr. Yuiliamy in his ^ Considerations on Public Clocks' 
gives several instances^ of putting fans or wings to the 
pendulum; I suppose^ for the purpose of preventing it 
fifom occasionally swmging so far as to drive the pallets 
into the scape wheel under the influence of such a weight 

0 
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as was found necessary to cany the tram through all the 
oocasioiial impediments azudng from bad eatting of the 
.wheels^ dirt^ the force of the wind upon the hands^ and all 
kinds of fnorfianical defects. It is lemadcaUe that, until 
latdjj the French have been much in advance of us in this 
largest kind of hordogical engmeeoring^ and ham speiA 
much larger sums upon their public clocks. Mr. Yulliamy 
mentions no less than four in Ptois, which appear each to 
have cost about £1000, .exclusive of - some other expensive 
appendages, sodli as enamelled dials, and the bells. There 
is not a dock in England which has cosi^ anything near 
that sum, ezdnsiYe of chimes and other appendages, wbkk 
do not strictly belong to the clock. The estimates for the 
Great dock for the New Palace at Westoiinster indeed 
exceed that amount; but that is to be a perfectly unique 
specimeii, crnnhining unusual size and unusual provision^ 
to secure accuracy of ^performance,' as the dock making 
phrase is. 

Of late, however, an improved style of turret-clock 
making has been introduced by some of the best makers. 
And since the erection of the dock at the Eoyal Exchange, 
whidi contains several dbntiivaniies imest before nasd, then 
can be no doubt that, if we choose to pay for it — and less 
than half the cost of the above-mentioned Erench oiodu 
is sufficient for all but the largest clocks — ^we can have large 
docks made just as well as small ones. The present as- 
tronomer royal (who certainly cannot be accused of undue 
partiality to his own countrymen in matters of spieuee) baa 
said that he has no doubt that the Exchange clock is ^ the 
best public dock in the world*' and that he ^. believes it is 
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mpetiof to aiost Mtraumiical dodoi in flie •teadineSB of ite 

Wte/* -Of course this de^ee of accuracy cannot be ex- 
pected m ttiy hvA the voey best docks; biit by xneicly 
attending to a few simple considerations they may certainly 
nade, md without any great addition to their costj, to 
i^proach to the accuiacy of all but the most highly finished 
aatronoiomi docks or r^fuMara, instead of bdng, as they 
Aeqnently are, merely the public exponents of the time of the 
best dock which the man who 'looks after them' happens 
to possess^ or of the nearest railway station clocks which is 
probably a small spring-dock that cost and is set 
t%ht when it gets itt mnch as five ininiites wrong. 

16. It is evident that a fly^ dther with fans or weights^ 
woold, if tiie resistaiiee of tiie air and the irietion of the 
•machinery were uniform, produce a constant vdodty in a 
inin of wheels tamed by a weight hanging by a abring 
nnwonnd from the axis of the first wheel in the train. One 
would imagine tiierefore fliat this wonld be the eadiest fonn 
of a dock, as it is the most simple, and a fan-fly was 
aetaally osed in De Wick's dock, as it still is, to regulate 
the vebdty of the striking part. Whether tliis was so or 
aotp we hum no mea&sof knowing; but it is worth noiidng 
that that oonstmction^ or a sUght modification of it, is 
aetaally in use now. The dodc which isnsed to keep the 
great equatoreal tdescope at Cambridge in motion opposite 
to the motion«Qf the earth, so that it may rmiain fiw some 
time pointed to a given star, and not move by jumps as it 
ipodd if diifen Ji>y a dodc mUx % vih|»*iDg pepdakun or 

* Ttoliameiilaiy Papers respectiDg the Great Clock to the New 
^Mbee. 

C2 
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balance^ is regulated by a governor^ like that of a steam 
engine ; which is also called a conical pendulum, because 
the rod of each ball desciibes a cone as it revolves. As 
the force of the train increases the velocity of the baUs 
•they fly farther out, which increases their moment of 
inertia or resistance to motion, and may also be made to 
apply an increa^ Miction by means of a spring to some 
part of the clock, and so restrain the increasing velocity, 
as the governor of a steam engine regulates the supply of 
steam to the qrlinder. Such pendulums have not yet been 
made to approach the accuracy of a vibrating pendulum 
with an escapement, being much more affected by any 
variation in the force of the clock. The time of one 
revolution of such a pendulum in a circle (which it cannot 
always be persuaded to describe) is the same as that of a 
double osdUation of a vibrating pendulum whose length is 
equal to the height of the point of suspension of the 
revolving pendulum above the plane of the eirde in which 
the ball revolves; which will of course vary as the force 
that drives the pendulum varies. There are othear piactioal 
difficulties in their use ; and it appears to me that uniform 
continuous motion of a train that has heavy and therefore 
variable work to do is more likely to be obtained by the 
method which I ahall describe under the head of tram 
remontoires (176), than by any contrivance for regulating 
the motion of a conical pendulum by fcietion. 

17. Most people know that a clock consists of a train 
f>t wheels, generally fouTj of wluob the lowest^ if it is an 
eight day clock, turns round in about twelve hours, or 
requires fourteen turns to wind it up for ^ we^sj^, ^ the 
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highest turns in a minute. The two intermediate wheels 
are merely required to carry oflf the difference of velocity 
between the two extreme ones and to work the hands. 
The lower of these two intermediate wheels is usually made 
to turn once in a hour, so that the long or minute hand 
may be set upon its axis or arbor produced as far as the 
face of the clock ; and the second wheel has nothing to do 
but to reduce the multiplier of sixty, or the ratio of the 
velocity of the highest to that of the centre wheel, as the 
one which carries the long hand is usually called. It may 
be convenient to give a sketch of the common arrangement 
of the going part of a clock, with the different parts marked, 
from which their action will be pretty evident* 

18. The string is coiled 
sixteen times round the 
barrel when the clock is 
wound up. The barrel axis 
or arbor has a square end 
to fit the winding key, and 
when you turn it to the 
right the ratchett teeth, of 
which three or four are 
shown in the drawing, raise 
the click which is fixed to 
the great wheel and kept 
pressing against the ratch- 
ett by a spring ; but when 
you stop winding, the ratch- 
ett teeth cannot pass the 
other way, and so the weight acts upon the wheel, tending 
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t6 turn' it "to the left. The. great wheel has nsoklly 
Jipiiail^HU imA, mi it dnvep tiie<iitUe whrnl or jmim 
^ ly oeidtro wkeel^ lAkht had eight tee& or haw, mA 
atmdfift gyrit. itfdtm HaaitA 98 ftat.aa^ the. gie»t wheek 

«fa]hbj» dfiiM in! «(y;^a7, m H be tlM javnlMt 
o£jl^TQ9^ tbe. s«ap^ vbeel piaios, jt^o£ th&.aecond.wh^ 
^m,^ <i* itadi ^1 Tttaim^ot the M tiiat diift 

fcem respectively/— ^ — ^iiay=60. Tlie only conditions to 

be observed are, that no driven pinion onght to have less 
than seven leaves at the lowest (except of « kind wUdi I 
shall mention hereafter) ; and that if the teeth oi both 
iirheek axe of the same size^ the oenbe vrlieel musk Lm^o 
more than, or at least as many as the second^ or they 
eonid not be got into the frame together. Sappose eitiuv 
f\ Pa ^ seven leaves aind. the otii«r eight, then 
mnst- 60x66; and thosii tir^ nimitea; 6Q &4 
wHl do for the teeth of those two wheels w^ a^ any 
|jiher numbers giving the same pusc^net. . • § 
' 19. With regard to the weight, the reader will obfi€irvf 
that it hangs by & double Une, or^ a sin^ movesbla'pidle^ 
e effect of which is that only half the weight really act^ 
ipon the ck)ek; but then the string is Upon the whsto 
louble the length of the actual fall of the weight, and 
therefore the effect of the weight is jnrt.tbe woe if it wm 
huiig by one string and had the same fall ; in which case 
ike barrel would of course have to be only half the size^ or, 
the. nuinber of teeth in the wheel doubled, or the numbar 
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panflOBS of docks one aometimea sees ffllr>iilataoTia of wlut 
ike^pe^lit k eqnifalenfr to 'onthe nngie line/ or wliaA 
is woKse^ a mere statement of the weight without any in*- 
fawTwtmi » to its fiiU^ iriddi is just as ndcessuy an 

igredient in the comparison. It does not signify (except 
as regards the finetiaii of tiie pulleys^ wfaidi osnnot^ be re» 

daoed to calculation) what the weight on the single line is^ 
^ whether ii 



Kdre k one line or a dosen: a givm weight 
Mling a given height is equivalent to itself, and to nothing 
ehe^ exeept-andflier weight Miiig a height as moieh greatar 
or less as the weight is less or greater* Therefore in everj 
possible ^ease if you want to see how moohof the 'first 
power' of the dock is wasted in the friction of the train 
d poIIeyB, er,howmi]Dh:a;gcreii bsospmeiit jeqoiie^ yoa 
have nothing to do biit to remove the pallets and fix to 
the scape whed or its arbor an arm of any length that is 
convenient, and hang small weights to the end of it, till 



lad what wei^ the dook will just deddedly lift^ 
tiie arm being horizontal. The arm should have a cpun- 
terpoise and be as light as possible^ so that its own weight 

may not enter into tlie question or add much to the friction 
of the ms^ wheel phrots. Now if .you know the jCdl of 
the dock weight for eight days, you know it for one da}^ 
and one .minute, or one revolutiou of the scape whed, 
whatever it Biay be, or any aliquot part of that revolution ; 
and if you know the length of your measuring rod you 









es 


mini 



tiiat cakulation, you mjay turn the scape whed through 
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4me-eiglitli 0r otie-tenA of a reivohiiion^ and measure liow 
miidi the Utile weight lises there^ Sappose this liae is 
i, and fke oonesponcling Ml of the great weight a; 
then the great weight w ought to be to the little weight » 
as b: It will in &ct always be a great deal mote, and 
the amount of the excess of wa over mb in different clocks 
shows the comparative loss of power in their trains* 

20. And again for the converse of the expeiiment as 
regards the escapement (of whidi I shall treat presently) 
when you know what the momentum of the dock weight 
really amounts to by the time it reaches the scape wheel, 
you know how much of it is consumed in driving the 



proportions will be found very different in different clocks. 
Bat it is time we should proceed to explain what that imn* 
portant part of a dock called the escapement is. 



ESCAPEMENT. 

21. An Mfeapemeni is a contrivance by which the 
teeth of a whedj commonly called the scape whedj are 
successively let go and stopped at certain short intervals of 
time. In all the common kinds of escapements there are 
two pieces of steel called paUeU fixed to an axis which 
vibrates^ so that as one pallet moves out of the way of the 
teeth^ the other moves into the space between some two 
teeth^ and so stops Jbhe wheeL Consequently as every tooth 
has, at some point in the revolution of the wheel to dear 
both pallets, there will always be twice as many beats in one 
revolution as there are teeth in the whed. But the es- 
capement must do something else : the pallets must be of 
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such a shape that as the teeth escape they shall give a push 
to the pallets, and this push is communicated to the vi- 
brating axis, and to the pendulum or balance, which is 
attached to it. A balance is simply a fly wheel, and was 
no doubt first called a balance, because in the earliest clocks 
it was in the form of a balance and not of a wheel, con- 
sisting of two arms set upon a vertical axis and carrying 
weights hung at the ends of the arms. This was the form 
the balance of De Wick's clock : afterwards the weights, 
instead of being hung on to the arms, were screwed on, so 
that their distance from the axis could be adjusted more 
accurately. The escapement was exactly the same as that of 
a bottle-jack, or the commonest kind of watch, and is called 
a vertical escapement. The pallets are two flat pieces of 
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steel Pi jpi set on to a vertical axis, in planes about at r^gbfc 
angles to each 'Other. la this diawing the highest tooth of 
tlie wheel (which is from its shape called a crown whed) 
fe represented as just escaping and coming forward (or 
towards the reader) ; the lowest tooth then strikes againrt 
the lower paUet, which stops it; and not only stops it^ 
but, as the vibration of the balance in that direction eamiot 
be suddeidy stopped^ the pallet advances a UttLe further 
ferwards, and so brings the wheel back a little, and produces 
what is called the teml^ which is, in a less d^ree^ cam* 
municated to the rest of the wheels, and ultimately to 
weight which drives them. It is evident that each, tooth 
as it escapes gives a push or impulse to the pallet which 
presents a sloping face to the directiau of the tooth; and 
so the time of a vibration in this dock depeadM upon the 
force of the impulse relatively to the moment of inertia of 
the wheel, except that a greater force would eadse it to 
make larger vibrations. The effect of such an escape- 
ment as this may be judged of by taking the pen^tolnm off 
a common dock, leaving the crutch on, and obse^dng the 
difference between the time filie hands will take to make a 
revolution when the weight is in its original state and 
when it is added to. In a bottle -jack the piece of meat 
and the iron wheel which is generaliy. hung to the jack 
together form the balance. The jadt is driven by a spring 
instead of a weight, and the vdodty of rotation of the joint 
diminishes as the (Spring runs down. Hie -scape whed of 
the vertical escapement must either. have an odd number 
of teeth, or the axis of the pallets must be a littfe on one 
side of the centre of the whed. 

> » 
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PENDULUM. 

22. CSoeks remained with balances it seems for about 

300 years after De Wick^s time. And l^ere was a great 
dispute as to tlie first mventor of dock pendnlnms. It is 
HBuaLLy stated that the famous Galileo discovered (as he 
^apposed) from observing the swinging of a lamp litmg 
&om the top of a churchy that pendulums oscillate 
through different arcs in the same time: a property 
which is called the isochronism of the pendulum. It 
is said, however^ in the able and interesting articb on 
clocks in the Encj/clopadia Bnicumcq^.^i , edition)^ that 
this cannot be reckoned among the $8coveries of Gali«> 
leoj ' for the ancient astronomers of the East employed pen** 
didams in measoling the times of their observations, 
patiently counting their vibrations during the phases of an 
edipse .or the transik of the stars, and renjBwing them by a 
little posh with the finger when they langiiahed : and Gas-* 
sendi, Biceidi, and otiiers in moi^ recent times followed 
their example.' 

It is VLot indeed strictly true that pendnhuns do vibrate 
difierent arcs in the same time ; but it is true, that so long 
88 the arcs do not exceed a few degrees, the oscillations are 
very nearly isochronous. And, therefore, if a pendulum can 
be kqpt swinging nearly the same small arc, its oscillations 
will be 80 nearly isochronous, that the difference will 
not be sraudble ctxcept in a consideratde time. This dis- 
oovery would naturally lead to the application of the pendu- 
km to docks : and as is nsaal in snch cases, the invention 
waa probably made independently by several persons about 
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the same timek And in favour of the ehisi of Hams, the 
dockmaker^ who is said to have made a pendohmx clodL for 
8t. PaiiTs, Govent Oarden, in 1621, several years before 
Dr. Hooke, Huygens, or Galileo's son^ who all claimed the 
invention, it may be remarked, that if, either by accident or 
desigu, he placed a dock with the axis of the balance hori- 
zontal instead of vertical, and left one of the arms without 
its weight, he would see that he had made a clock with a 
pendnlnm, of which the isochronism was probably by that 
time generally known, and he would naturally adopt it 
immediatdy. 

28. But whoever was the inventor of pendulum clocks, 
there is no doubt that Huygens was the discoverer of the 
true theory of the pendulum ; and though his application of 
the theory to practice is now abandoned, yet as all pendu- 
lum calculations depend upon it, it is proper to give a short 
explanation of it. He discovered that the curve in which a 
body must move so as to oscillate large and small arcs in 
the same time is not a drde but a qrdoid; which is 




A 



B 



the curve genera- 
ted by a point P 
in the circumfe> 
zence of a drde 

D E P roUing on 
a straight line Bd 
Aiid lie also fomid 
that it has this ra- 
markable proper- 
ly : that if the qr- 
doid B F 7 0 is 
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cut in two at its lowest point Y, and the two halves pnt 
together as in this figure, CE heing placed in the posidon 
AB, and BP in the position AC^ then the end of a string 
A P of the same length as AB will, as it unwinds from. A B 
and winds onto AG^ ledescribe theoriginal cyddd B P F & 
This is expressed mathematically by saying that both the in* 
volate and the evolnte ol a cycloid is an equal cycloid. Con- 
sequently if a weight or bob were hung on to the end of the 
string AP, it would be a pendulum swinging between the 
cyeloidal cieeia AJB^ AC, and describing the cycloid BPP 
and such a pendulum would make large and small osdlla* 
tions in the same time, or would be perfectly isochronous* 
Nevertheless it is found that the impossibility of making the 
cheeks so accurately as to cause the pendulum to vibrate in 
a true cycloid, as well as other causes, all apparently insigni- 
ficant, so much disturbs the isochronism of such a pendulum^ 
that it is more isodbronous, even up to arcs of 6^ or 7^^ with- 
out the cydoidal cheeks than with them. 

24t It will now be evident why pendulums swinging in a 
drcle in small arcs are nearly isochronous, and more so the 
smaller the arcs are; for if you describe a circle with the 
zadius Af, it wiU very nearly coincide with the cycloid for 
a short distance near P, the lowest point of the cydoid, but 
will deviate farther from it the farther you go from P ; but 
the smallest arc in the circle really takes more time to 
oscillate than the largest in the cycloid. The difference 
between the time of any small arc of the cirde and thai 
of any arc of the cycloid varies nearly as the square of the 
circular arc, or of the angle which it represents ; and again 
the diiference between the times of any two small and nearly 
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equal circular arcs varies as the arc itself; that isj if a dock 
pendnhim is siringmg 4^ from Mto, snd ham soonoe emat 
the arc is diminished 5' or 10', the dock will gain twice as 
mneli as if it had only been swinging 2^ when £he same 
dimimition took place : which is just the opposite of what 
iroold probably have been goeased. Hue is called the 
circular error^ and if a is the arc, and da the decrease of it, 
Uie gain of the dock in the day (supposing it to have a 
seconds pendulum) is 10800 ada = rather more than 1 
second, if- a s 2^ or *0S5 (the radios being nnity) and 
da = 10'. 

25. It is well known that a two seconds pendulum is 
fbnr times as long as a one second pendnlvn: that is to 
say, the time ct vibration of a pendulum varies as the 
square root of its length. But this does not teil us what 
the actual length of a seconds pendulum must be. Let 
I he tills lengthy and t tiie time of one oscillation measured 
in seconds; ir the ratio of the circumference of a circle 
io its diameter, or 8*1416 ; (/ the force of gravity, which 
is expressed by the number of feet per second, or the 
vdocitj with which a body is falling at the end of one 
second, or twice the hdght that it falls in a second ; then 

t=jr^j. In England ^=32'2 feet; and therefore the 

length of a simple pendulum to vibrate in one second of 

mean time must be 39*14 inches nearly. And in like 
manner the pendulum to vibrate sidereal seconds must be 
39-14X 997'=38-S7 inclies (§7). I may mention here 
that a dock with a pendulum for mean time may be made 
to show sidereal time (though it will not mark sidereal 
seconds) on another dial, by the ^addition of four wheels 
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and two arbors as follows. Put a wheel of £47 teeth on 
HiA oentie-vlieel wthot of the dock, and let it dixve » 
wheel of 331 teeth on an arbor which also (juries a wheei 
of 43; and if that dmea one of ii, this iaat wheel 
will serve for the centre wheel to carry the minute hand 
cxf the sidereal dial; .as it will torn slower than the otlw 
centre- wheel in the ratio of sidereal to mean time wifiiia 
a firaction of no more than x:nnF of ^ second in a daj.^ 

I spoke just now of a eimple pendulum. A simple 
{pendnhun is, what can only exist in theoiy, viz., one 
in which the rod has no weight and the bob consistfif 
only of a single heavy point* The weight of this point 
or oob is of no consequence in the theory of the simple 
pendulum, though it is, as we shall see, of great con- 
sequence in practice in resisting the various disturbances 
tQ which a .pendulum is subject. Every leal pendulum 
however (which m mathematics is caUed a compound pen- 
dulum) is equivalent to some imaginary simple pendulum ; 
and the tlunher the rod is, and the heavier the bob, the 
more nearly the real pendulum will approach in length to 
a sunple one of the same length, measured from the point 
of suspension to the centre of the bob. When the rod 
and th^^ob^are of any regular shape, as they generally are 
in docks, it is not very difficult to find by calculation the 
length of the equivalent simple pendulum, or the distance 
from the axis of suspension to a pcnnt in the real pen- 
dulnm which would be the bob of the simple pendulum if 
the wliole mss were colkcted there. This point is called 

* These iuuaben are taken from the PhikMophioal Msgftiane for 
Eeb.ia50. . 
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the centre of oscillation. But it is not like the centre 
of giavity, a fixed and independeiit pomt, for there is a 
different centre of oscillation for every different centre of 
aospeiunoiu It cannot be explained how the centre of 
oscillation is found without reference to another imaginary 
quantity called the radimi (f gyratim^ If M is the whole 
mass of a body revolving or oscillating about any axis^ 
and h ia the ladina of gyratioii about that azisj th^ Mi's; 
the sum of all the elements m of the body each multiplied 
into the aqnaie of its distance rfirom the axk^whii^iiiay be 

expressed as 8 (j»r ; and therefore ^ 

sum can only be f onnd by means of the integral calcolos 

in every particular case. But there is this curious property 
in revolving bodies ; that if we have once f onnd the radios 
of gyration belonging to an axis through the centre of 
gravity, then the h belonging to any paraM axis at the 
distance U from the former one is given by this equation 
h*^k\^k*. Suppose then that we know what hx is 
for a body of any shape of which a vertical section in a 

A plane perpendicuhir to 

the axis of suspension is 
ABCD revolving round 
its centre of gravity G, 
and we make it revolve 
or oscillate about a new 
axis through and we 
want to know what is 
the length SO of the 
equivalent simple pen- 
dulum ; it may be proved 
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that SO=aiL+SG| 3^ oOsSO — 8G = |^. 

From tUs we may see also that if we draw two circles 
zound one with the radius S G and the other with radius 
06^ we may put the axis of suspension anywhere in either of 
the two circles and still the body will oscillate in the sam8 
time* Perhaps therefore the radi'M of oscillation would 
be a more correct term than the centre of oscillation* 

Now since S G = ^ it is evident that the nearer the axis 

of suspension is to the centre of gravity^ the further the 
corresponding centre of oscillation will be; and this is 
the reason why a small and delicate scale-beam will 
oscillate as slowly as a pendulum many feet long; and it 
also suggests a mode in which a pendulum might be made 
to oscillate very slowly in a mmR compass. If we make a 
pendulum with two bobs^ one above and one below the 
axis of suspension, or take a wheel with a heavy rim and 
suspend it on an aads a Uttle out of its centre, it may 
vibrate two or more seconds in no greater space than a one 
second pendulum; but such a pendulum will not be so 
effectual in resisting the disturbances of the escapement as 
a long pendulum of the same weight, which is what we 
want a pendulum to do. 

In all dock pendulums the effect of the weight of the 
rod is to throw the centre of oscillation a little above the 
centre of gravity of the bob, though below \hat of the 
whole pendulum ; and by a few trials of the bob at diferent 
heights the pendulum can be made to vibrate in the proper 
time without the trouble of actual calculation. Now on 
looking at the drawing of the (peloid, it is easy to see that 
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the .o^tie of sospensioii of a real {ue, not a simple} pen'^ 
^ma 8w^lgiIlg between qfdoidal cheeks is ix)iitiiMjkally 

changing, and therefore the radios of oscillation is con? 

to describe the cjcloidal arc. In other words a real pen^ 
dufaim swiDgiiig in cycbudaL di^eks is not equiyalent to % 
simple pendulum swinging in a cjcloid, and therefore ia 
not isochionons, . . 

SUSPENSION OF PENDULUM. 

86. Pendulums are now almost always suspended by 
a short and thin spring instead of an axis, because they 
then swing without any friction ; and they are connected 
with the axis or arbor carrying the pallets by a fori ot 
(orutei, which is a light rod fnr flinl eondng do^ from tM 
pallet arbor as if it was intended to be the pendulum^ 
tmt ending in a fork wMA embMMs the penduhiflf 
doady \Ms not so tightly as to piovent the rod 
sliding wiflim it| s6 tilutt th)^ pendrilum and tM 
crutch move togethcTj and the pallet arbor vibrated 
ito if the pendidum were hung directly to it in thd 
old way. It is to be observed, that as the spring does nol 
admit of being bent suddenly like a string, but assumeii 
a curved form as the pendulum swings, its d^ect appoaches 
to that of the eyeloidal cheeks. It has accordingly been 
Utempted to make the spring of such a form and strength 
as to render the vibrations of the pendulum isochronous ; 
but without success; and it is of much more consequence 
tofind tiie spring wMeh requires the least possible ma&itaino 
ing force to keep up a given amount of vibration of the 
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Ihe weight ot the penduluizi, \ 

and referred to in the article on clock-makings among (he 
« ]i]ipii£l0Mm/ in it» JB»egitl^kmUa MttropoUimm, ivM 
which it woidd appear that a spring '003 of an inch thick af- 
iectacltibb vitnati<tes of a pendolim of 141bB.weight kss than 
any other spring of the same length and widths either thicker^ 
car tk m mr . I Hrart say I shoiild haro had aoiM 
believing that there was not some mistake in such a result^ 
fxxm the tfaumer springs haying got what is cdied a m< i& 
fixing them (which is very likely to happen with very thin 
ones) or some other osiWi even if I had not been tddilso 
that similar experiments have been made by other persons with 
^lie fliffipwBit 









m 
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re probable lesolt^' that the thiimer thd 
qprinf^ without limits the less it affects the pendulum. And 
as spnhgs cuuiol 'be used witb 9a£Bty of sndt thimiesa 
in proportion to the weight of the pendulum as that above 
^iimticiiiefl/ wemyin aiiy ease adopt theptaoftiGaleted]^ 
that the thinner the spring is the less it Avill affect the penr« 
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inlim; llie less its late will diibB £fom a ^ 

kanging from an axis of infinitely small thickness, 
i S7« It is of gieat impettanoe that tbe leal poiDt of 
suspensiQU of the pendulum, that is the top of the spring 
irbm it begins to bend, shonid be kept finely ia the seme 
place ; for if it moves it will increase the time of vibration, 
iinoe this is evidently the same thing as if tbe fixed or reel 
point of suspension was a little higher up^ or the pendulun|i 
so smoh longer. For this reason, in the best clocks, th# 
cock which carries the pendulum is a strong piece of brass^ 
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oir in large clocln a cast-iron frame^ firmly fixed to the wait 
at the back of the dock. In oider that the pendulum may 
hang 90 that the spring will have no tendency to twist it aa 
it swings^ the top of the spring is pinched or ' dipped' 
between two thick pieces of brass or iron called ekops, and 
firmly screwed there ; and these chops have square ends 
exactly at right angles to a line down the middle of the 
spring. A little way bdow the top of the chops, and 
exactly in the middle, a strong steel pin is put through 
them and the spring between them^ at right angles to the 
plane of the spring, and this pin has shoulders, so lhat 
its tliin ends beyond the shoulders Tvill just drop into two 
nicks or Vs in the sides of the cock witii the shoulders 
resting against the sides. It is evideut that the effect of 
this will be that the weight of the pendulum will cause the 
square ends of the chopsj and therefore the top of the 
spring, to be horizontal; and so, if the pendulum is made 
synunetrically, as of course it ought to be, it will vibrate iu 
a vertical plane-at right angles to the line which is the top 
of the spring, without any tendency to t\^ist. 

£8. The two Vs should be made as nearly level as 
possible, and the clock frame must be so placed that the 
pallet arbor is exactly at right angles to the plane^of motion 
of the pendulum. It will be easily seen if it is not, because 
then the pendulum will slide backwards and forwards in the 
fork by which it is connected with the pallets. In the 
diapter on church clocks I have given a drawing which will 
show the suspension of a pendulum. In common clocks, 
both house and turret docks, the cock is fixed to the dock 
frame, and has merdy a dit in it into which the spring fits. 
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having a piece of brass rivetted on to the top to keep it 
firom dropping fhrough the slit. And this slit is very often 
made so crooked, or oblique to the axis of the pallets, that 
there is considerable friction of the pendulum sliding in the 
fork; and the cock is generally made so slight, and the 
dock itself so loosely fixed to the dock case> that the motion 
of the pendulum may be plainly fdt if you put your finger 
on the dock* 

KNIFE EDGES. 

29. Occasional mention may be seen in books of 
pendnlnms vibrating for several hours on hmfe edges, that is 
on a suspension much like that of a scale beam. Such 
a suspension is the best for experiments to ascertain the 
undisturbed time of vibration due to gravity only^ excluding * 
the dastidty of a spring; but it is not to be inferred that 
it will answer in practice for a permanent pendulum of the 
proper weight for a clock; for even if the knife edges and 
the planes on which they stand are made of the hardest 
stones^ it is found that they soon suffer from the severe 
pressure^ and introduce an amount of friction whidi is fatal 
to the accuracy of the pendulum. 

. 

PMCnON WHEELS. 

80. A suqfiension on friction wheels has also been tried, 

but geuerally without success, the pendulum pivots always 
wearing a hollow in the wheels; and then course they 
ceased to roll, and produced an amount of friction which 
was fstd to the proper action of the pendulum* Mr. Ynt 
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liamy, however, states in the papers respecting the West- 
minster clock, that the pendulum of the clock at the Post- 
office, which weighs 4 cwt., has been going ever since it was 
put up upon friction rollers ; that is to say, upon so much 
of an entire friction wheel as is required for the small angle 
through which the pendulum vibrates. The arrangement is 

shewn in this drawing. 
The bearing faces of 
these portions of fric- 
tion wheels are not in- 
deed made sensibly cir- 
cular, but are flat pieces 
of very hard steel, with 
certain provisions for se- 
curing to the pivots a 
flat bearing which it is 
not necessary to des- 
cribe ; but as the radius 
of the pivots is only 
1-1 50th of that of the 
friction wheels, which 
are 2ft. 6in. long, and 
the rollers only move 
tlirough an angle less 
than 1' on each side of zero, the versed sine or measure 
of the curvature of a friction wheel for that angle is too 
small a quantity to be expressed by a table of logarithms of 
seven figures ; and therefore for all practical purposes the 
bearings are the same as if they were cylindrical portions 
of entire friction wheels. 
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Mr. Ynlliamy tells me that from the weight having 
hoBa thxown akmt eutiiialy upcoi tlie pm of loUen naerat 
to the pendulum^ and the faces having been allowed to get 
dirtji it ha0 been oeeesBsij to npolish I 
should be inclined however to make the pivots rather 
thickcar ihtax *4i indi diameter for a veiy lieavy pendulum ; 
and the rollers sliould be placed nearer together, because 
|ii6 %ther they are off the greater tiie preasnze ia upon 
Ihem, in tiie in^Fexse nHo of tbe oosme half the angle 
inducted between them. It happeoys that for 60^^ the angb 
at'which they stand in Hie Foet-office dock^ they haive to 
.bear just l-4th more pressure than the actual weight of 
ike pendolmn. They would act at any an^ safely above 
that to which the pendulum swings : 20^ between them 
would give them a sufficiently wide ^ride for a firm bearing 
^nd add hardly anything to the pressure, and would, also 
•lechice the tendency which Mction wheels always have to 
twist the pivots. The pivots here are not indeed common 
projecting ^votSj which would be too weak, bat a hard 
f iece of turned sted ^bedded into a strong beam, to which 
the pendulum is hung, and to another part of which the 
jjallets axe jfiixed. 

The advantages of this method that these is no 
necessity for any compensation of the spring ; which how* 
ever, as will be eiqdained nnder 'compensation of p^dn- 
.lums,' requires only a small addition (though of rather uncer- 
ftain amionnt) to the ordinary compensation required for the 
.expansion of the rod. The risk of a spring breaking is too 
,]»re.s& acdd^ to be worth eniunerating as an adrai^^ 

suspension ; and it can be repaired in an liour when it 
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does happen. The principal advantage of it probably 
is that it enables the pallets to be put on the arbor 
which carries the penduluin, or in other words dispenses 
iriih a cnitoh, and therefoie pre?ent8 the loss of force 
which must always (though to a small extent) take place 
in the transmission of the impulse tiirongh the cratohj both 
by the friction and the shake in its pivot holes ; and we 
shall see that everything that diminishes this foroe^ and 
therefore requires a stronger pressure on the pallets, in- 
creases the chances of error in the goiog of the dock, 

■ No doubt even the small amount of rolling friction 
in this suspension would destroy the motion of a free 
pendulum sooner than a spring : but the proper com- 
parison to make is between a common pendnlnm with 
a spring and crutch, and tliis without a crutch. I 
have no means of stating the result of sudi a com* 
parison^ either as to this point or the performance of the 
same dock with the two different pendulums^ which I 
should require to be tried before I would undertake to 
recommend such a suspension, Mr. Yuiliamy however tells 
me that the Post-ofiBce pendulum was kept vibrating 2° 22', 
with only a wdght of 30 lbs. falling at the rate of 47 feet 
in the 8 days (the dial work being unattached) ; wliich is 
tux unusually small weight and fidl for a large dock; and 
I must say (with the reservation just now made) that 
I think this fact is of much more importance towards 
determining the actual merits of the plan than the 
astronomer royal's inference, in his report upon the plans 
for the Westminster clock, that it would fail because he 
^ knows that it would fs^ for a balance or a verticaUforce- 
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magnetometer:' on which it is very obvious to remark 
that knife edges are the only things that answer for a 
balance, and yet they invariably fail under the continued 
pressure of a heavy pendulum. I need hardly say that this 
suspension must be very expensive, and would require the 
greatest care in properly constructing and adjusting. 

31. Long after pendulums were invented, the vertical 
escapement continued to be used, in the form in which 
I have suggested that Harris may have invented pendulum 
clocks; and such clocks are still in existence. The arrange- 
ment is that shown in this drawing, a second crown wheel 
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being used in order to keep the arbors of all the wheeln 

exicept tlie scape wheel hoiizontaL A wheel of this kind 
is sometimes- eaUed a «ofiM»^ wheel; and its teeth. and those 
of the pinion which it drives^ onght properly to be of the 
shape required by two oonical or bevdled wheels of the re* 
spective sizes of the wheel and pinion. In practice, how* 
ever, the pinion being small is made cylindrical as nsnal, 
and the teeth of the contrate wheel being thin, they work 
together « sufficiently well for the. work in which they are 
employed, such, as \^rtical watches. Clocks with this 
escapement howerar have been quite superwded by the 
invention of • . ' 

ANCHOft PALLETS. 

32; These are said to have been invented either by Dr. 

Hooke, one of the most scientific men, and probably the 
greatest inventor of the 17th century, or by Clements, a 
London clockmaker. It will be at once understood from 
this drawing what thqr are. [See next poffeJ] The bottle- 
jack or ^ verticaF pallets, being close to their axis of vibra- 
tion,', required the pendulum to move through a large arc 
in order to clear the teeth of the scape wheel ; and besides 
what we have seen of the disadvantages of large arcs, thqr 
require a larger maintaining power than small ones. In 
this drawing a tootl^ a is represented as having just escaped 
from the pallet A, and a tooth b on the opposite side of the 
wheel has dropped on to the pallet The pendulum will 
not however stop here^ but will advance a little further to 
the left, and so the slope of the pallet £ will drive the tooth 
b bac^ again a Utile and produce the recoil, which may be 
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observed very plainly 
in any common house 
clock with a seconds 
hand. The sloped 
face of the pallets 
causes the teeth to 
give them an impulse 
in escaping, so as to 
maintain the motion 
of the pendulum. 
This kind of escape- 
ment is much the 
most common, and 
will probably never be 
superseded, as it is 
sufficiently accurate 
for ordinary purposes, 
and is very easy to 
make, since no par- 
ticular form is requi- 
red for the pallets. 

Their acting faces are generally made flat ; but they are 
better convex, as in the drawing, as there is then less recoil 
and less wearing of the pallets by the points of the teeth. 
Strange as it seems that brass teeth should wear holes in 
steel made as hard as it can be tempered, it mil always be 
found that the teeth have worn holes in these pallets after 
a few years, and the hole will be deepest towards the end of 
the place which the tooth reaches. It is evident that the 
tendency to make this hole will be less if the pallet is cou- 

D2 
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vex than if it is flat; and acooidingly in the best doeks of 

this constructioQ the pallets sure so made ; and care should 
also be taken that they are so placed that the leooil and 
the drop may be equal from each pallet. The recoil escape- 
ment is now abandoned in idl tiie best docks^ tiiough it 
once had considerable persons as its advocates^ wko appear 
to have been misled by observing timt it keeps the pendulum 
to the same arc more than the dead escapement does, and 
iUience infiNiing that it would keep it more nearly to the 
same time ; whereas it is now proved^ both by experiment 
and caleidation, that although, as the force of the dock 
diminishes from increasing friction or thickening of the oil, 
lUie arc will diminiah, tlie dock will nevertheless lose ; the 
loss caused by the escapement being more than enough to 
counterbalance the ^gain due to . the dreular error of the 
decrease of the arc. , The same is the case with a watch 
having a vertical or a recoil escapement. 

mAJ) £SCAPEM£NT. 

SS. The escapement which is now used in nearly all 
astronomical clocks and in all good turret clocks is called 
the dead beat escapement, and was invented by a dock- 
maker of the name of Graham in the last century, A 
recoil escapement would be converted into a dead escape- 
ment by making the slope of each pallet stop at the 
points A and B where the teeth Cull, and making the rest 
of the pallets AD and BE portions of a circle whose centre 
is C the axis of the pallets. For in that case, however fur the 
pendulum may swing no recoil can take place. The reason 
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why this escape- 
ment is so much 
better than the 
recoil escapement 
is, that a variation 
in the force of the 
clock train pro- 
duces hardly any 
effect upon the 
time of oscillation 
of the pendulum, 
though it produces 
a considerable ef- 
fect upon the ex- 
tent of its oscil- 
lation. 

34. This may 
be shown in a ge- 
neral way as fol- 
lows. Let c be 
tlie angle which the pendulum rod makes with the 
vertical o when a tooth begins to act on the sloped face 
of the pallet, c?' the angle on the other side of the vertical 
at wliich the impulse ends or the tooth escapes. Theo- 
retically c and c' might be equal, but practically c' must 
be a little larger than c, in order that the tooth may not 
drop exactly on the comer of the pallet but just beyond it 
on the circular or dead part. Now while the pendulum is 
descending from c down to o the force of the clock acts 
in the same direction as gravity, which is the same thing 
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as ii' the force of gravity, or the earth^s attraction, were 
increased by a oertain amount ; but while the pendulum 
ascends from o up to c', gravity may be considered as 
diminished by the same amount (assuming the force of Ihe 
clock to be constant throughout) ; and therefore on the 
whole the two disturbances would balance each other, but 
for the fact of c' being rather larger than c; and as the 
tooth evidently makes a larger angle with the pallet towards 
Uie end of the impulse than at the beginning, the force is. 
not quite constant throughout, but a little greater throng 
c' than through c ; and therefore on the whole the force 
of gravily may be consideied as a little diminished, and 
the pendulum will vibrate a little more slow ly than if it 
were free from the dock; for it is evident that if the 
attraction of the earth were weaker a body would fall, or a 
pendulum vibrate, more slowly, as the tone of the ascent 
is always equal to that of the descent. It is also evident 
that as the force acts throughout in the same direction 
as the pendulum is going, it must increase the arc of 
vibration. 

35. Moreover the uniform friction on the dead part of 
the pallets hardly affects the time diiectly; since from the 
cxtreinity of the descending arc down to c it acts contrary 
to gravity, and from up to the end of the ascending 
arc it acts with gravity, but as it always retards the pen- 
dulum of course it diminishes the arc. On the other hand, 
in tlic recoil escajjeineiit the action doling the middle part 
of the oscillation is the same as in the dead escapement, 
but towards the extremities of the arc the force acts with 
gravity not only in the descent of the pendulumj but also 
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in its ascent during the recoil ; and therefore any increase 
of the foioe will make the pendulum swing faster, though 
at the same time the arc is increased by the action through 
the middle of the oscillation as in the dead escapement, and 
is not affected by the action at the extremities of the arc. 
The differenee between the time of oscillation of a pen- 
dulum attached to a dead escapement and unattached 
Mng very small, the second difference, between the times 
)f the same pendulum with different degrees of force in 
escapement, must be exceedin^y smaU ; which acconnte 
for the acctoate 'performance' of clocks with this es- 
capement. 

36. This kind of reasoning however will not enable us 
to ietermine tiie actual amount of the errors arising irom 
any particular amount of change in the force, or in the 
arc The calcnlatioiis necessazj for obtaining these results 
are 100 comphcated to be introduced here, but the results 
theoBehres are sufBciently simple. Let D be the di&rence 
in tventj-four hours between the time of the day's os- 
eiUatbns of a free pendulum and the same number of 
oscLilations of a similar pendulum attached to a clock witli 
this essapement ; a. the . angle of vibration on each side of 
2^0 ; ; the angle at which the impulse begins, c' the 
aof^ on the other side of zero at which it aids; W the 
clock weight, and k its fall in a day, M the weight of 
the lendulum, and I its length; then it may be proved 

that D ^^z^^ nearly, provided that d and e are 

not Luger than about Suppose for example a to be 

2"", an^ 20', W = 2 lbs. and i = 9 inches (which. 
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though less than usual, is sufficient for a highly finished 
clock with light wheels), ^ = 14. Dob. and ^ s S9 inches ; 
then D will = .8 of a second. 

But it must be lemembef ed that the daily eiror in the 
going of the dodc is not D, but the mriation of D due to a 
given vaiiation in the force which anives at the escapement, 
and to tile diange in the arc of yibration, which wiU vary both 
from changes in the force and the friction on the dead part 
of the pallets. Now if the force of the clod: is increased by 
a small amount d W, and the corresponding change in the 
arc is called da^ then it follows^ on the pinmpks of thi 
differential calculus, that the increase of or 

To this must be added the cmmlar error, which w 
found to be (assuming it to be entirely uncorrected by tie 
pendulum spring) IQSOQ ada. Therefore the whole duly 

loss of time will be 

^TT i^^;;;^ l + 10800 ada. 

If we took the friction on the dead part of the pdleta 
into account^ we should introduce anotii^ small term 

showing a farther increase of time, and depending upon 
the ptessnre on the pallets and the coefficient of JMian, 
or the ratio of the friction to the pressure (which is said to 
be fsom to between well pdhshed and oiled snrfices 
of brass and steel), and also depending like the othen on 
^^e. Both for this reason, and because the dead friction 
diminishes the arc of vibration, the effect of which we shall 
see presently^ it is by no means to be taken for gtmted 
that, because a constant friction on the pendulum tlrough 
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equal acgles on eacli side of zero produces no direct effect 
upon the time of a vibration, therefore the friction in the 
dead escapement on the circular part of the pallets does no 
harm. We shall see a remarkable proof of the extent 
to which it diminishes the ability of the pendulum to 
resist the other disturbanoes, in an escapement (47) in 
wliicli these other disturbances are much reduced, while the 
friction is much increased. Indeed it is obvious 
without either calculation or experiment, that the more 
friction there isj the larger most be the impulse required 
to make up for it, and consequently the larger will be all 
the errors connected with the impulse. 

37. We see now the true cause of the accuracy of the 
dead escapement, and also how we are to set about it, to 
make this accuracy as great as possible. For though we 
cannot determine the proportion which the increase of the 
arc bears to that of the force, since it depends upon the 
varying friction of the different parts of the dock, yet we 
sec that they have a tendency always to correct each other ; 
and whenever the state of the dock is such (as in one 
experiment I actually found it to be) that the arc increases 
just one-third as nmcli as the dock-weight is increased, 
those two parts of the error will exactly couutciact each 
other : and the ratio of the increase might happen to be 
such as to compensate the circular error also. It generally 
hi^p^, however, that as the dock gets dirty, the force 
and the arc decrease in such a proportion that the loss of 
time preponderates. 

But there is one case in which the opposite effect 
not unfrequently takes place to the surprise of those who 

D S 
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know the common result of a decrease of arc, and oi 

which for some time I could not myself discover the rea- 
son. Church clocks will often be found in a few months 
after they are put up to increase their arc of vibration con- 
siderably, and at the same time to ffain. This increase of 
arc arises chiefly from the decrease of friction on the dead 
part of the pallets, owing to the teeth and pallets polishing 
themselves more perfectly than had been done by the 
maker. Moreoirer in most clocks the quantity that we 
have called D is much larger than in the above example ; 
and therefore the terms depending on D are much larger 

tlian the term containing the circular error. Consequently 
3 da 

the term D -^may preponderate over both the. other 
terms ; and as it has a — sign the dock will then gaia 
while the arc increases. 

It may be as well to explain that when a clock gains it 
is said to have a + daily rate of so many seconds, and 
when it loses, a — rate; and it should be remembered that 
these signs are the reverse of those which indicate the 
decrease or increase of the time of an oscillation. I may also 
remind the inexperienced reader that the goodness of a 
clock is indicated, not by its rate, but by the variation in 
its rate. 

38. The effect which I have just now mentioned, pf the. 
self-polishing of the pallets is of course only temporary ; 
and the general effect of a decrease of force and of arc in a 
dead escapement is, that the clock gains a little, whereas a 
common recoil escapement loses considerably as the arc 
decreases; and this has led,; to the adoption of a small 
j^ecoil in the place of the dead, part of the pallets, especially 
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m turret docks^ which are more liable to ehanges of 
friction than others. This recoil may be given by striking 
the circle of the dead part of the pallets, not from the axis 
of the pallets, but from a point a little below that axis^ in 
Ae line of centres of the pallets and the scape-wheel, which 
produces a circle with a high^ degree of curvature^ and 
therefore raises the teeth a little after they have dropped 
on to the pallets : and the farther the pendulum swings 
the greater is the degree of recoil. Tiak is commonly 
called .the hoJf^-dead escapement. 

89. There are some other things to be learned from the 
above expression for the daily error of a dead escapement,, 
and some of them apply to all escapements. First, we 
observe that, as the weight and length of the pendulum are 
in the denominator of the. fraction, the larger they are the 
less the errors of the dock will be ; and this is the case 
with aU escapements, and with all the errors, Whether of 
friction or anything else, connected with the escapement ; 
foritisqmteavulgatf lBrrortosnppose (other things being 
equal) that a heavy or long pendulum requires a heavier 
dock weight than a short and light one, except that of 
course in large clocks the pendulum spring is stiffer, and 
the whole of the machinery heavier, and so requires a 
larger weight to move it than in small ones. The best 
turret docks have 2, or 1^ seconds pendulums, which are 
about thirteen and eight feet long respectively, and the bob 
sometimes as much as four cwt. Now if the same dock 
had a one second pendulum with a bob of half a cwt., 
instead of a two seconds pendulum with a bob of iom cwt., 
it would go just thirty-two times worse ; ox in other words^ 
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if with die long and heavy pendulum it varied a minute in 
a mouthy with the other pendulum it would vary above hal£ 
an hour, 

40. The next independent quantity in the equation for 
B or dB is c^— e, or the difference between the angle at 
which the impulse begins and the angle (on the other side 
of zero) at which it ends, which is called the ample of 
escape. And we see that the smaller this difference can be 
made the smaller all the errors of the escapement will be,- 
as uideed was apparent from the general reasoning inde- 
pendently of the exact value of D. The limit to the 
smallness of c/— e is merely a practical one, depending upon 
the accuracy of the construction of the escapement, and 
upon the length of the pallets (by which I mean the arms 
that carry the pallets), for of course the longer ibey are the 
smaller will be the angle c'—c corresponding to a given 
linear space req[uired for the tooth to fiedl upon. The 
length of the pallets can only be varied in two ways; either 
by increasing the wheel and pallets t(^|;ether, or by iiu 
creasing the number of teeth which the pallets embrace. 

41. But it is to be observed that as you increase the 
length of the pallets you also increase the linear space over 
which all the Motion acts, both the friction during the 
impulse and the dead fiiction; and if the wheel remains 
of the same size, the pressure, to which the intensity of 
the friction bears a certain proportion, will be the same ; 
and so the total quantity of the friction will be increased 
by increasing the number of teeth embraced by the pallets 
in order to increase their length ; for the radius of eack 
pattet, drawn from the pallet arbor to the corner of the slope. 
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must be a tangent to the circmnf erenee of the teeth of the 

scape wheels in order that the teeth on each side may act 
equally^ and for the same arc of the praidulimij upon the 
slopes of both the pallets. The pallets therefore are seldom 
made to embrace more than the space of 10^' teeth^ or 11^ 
at the most, when the wheel has tliirty as usual. 

42. Again it is not desirable to increase the size of the 
wheel beyond what is necessary for its proper strength in 
proportion to the nnmber of teeth^ becaose its monteiU cf 
inertia increases even more rapidly than its size, and so 
causes it not to follow the pallets so quickly : and when 

, the wheel is too largc^ the teeth may often be heard to 
jump or chatter on the pallets^ from the length of the drop 
and the great Unear velocity they liave acquired when they 

• are suddenly stopped. In astronomical clocks^ or ^regulators' 
as they are called, the scape-wheel is generally two inches 
in diameter or a little more^ and d-^o can be made as little 
as SO' and ought nerer to be more than 30'» In turret docks 
£ve inches is quite enough for the diameter of a scape 
wheel with thirty tee& ; and as that will allow more than 
twice as much linear space to the same angle as a wheel 
only two inches in diameter, may be made as little as 
in a regulator. I have improved the going of a church 
dock, which was very wdl made in other respects, by opening 
the pallets wider, as they had been so set that the tooth 
Idl on the drcalar part a good way aboye the dope, in^ 
stead of as near to it as possible; and they fortunately 
admitted of adjustment* 

43. I have said nothing about the size of as well 
as d'-e^ because that quantity does not enter into the 
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value of D* Bat it is evident that the larger tiiese angles 
are, the longer the impulse will last and the less dead 
Motion there will be for the same degree of osciliation; and 
also the less suddenly the teeth have to drop, and conse- 
quently the more dosdy they will follow the pallets at the 
beginning of the impulse. But on the other hand the 
friction occurs during the impulse instead of occun^ng on 
tbe^ dead part; and the question between long and short 
impulses is one which is perhaps better determined by 
experiment than theory; the result however both of theory 
and experience seems to be in favour of a short impulse^ 
especially as it requires a less arc upon the whole, and less 
maintaining force. Mr. Dent makes the larger of the 
two angles not much above half a degree, and the angle of 
oscillation 1|° in his astronomical clocks, and some of theni 
are going with only a weight of four lbs., and the pulley, 
falling three feet in the eight days. A clock of this sort 
is also mfer than one in which the angle of impulse is 
nearly equal to the whole arc of vibration, for in that case 
a little diminution of the arc from any accidental cause, 
:juch as freezing of the oil, will cause the dock to stop. 
This was what the old elockmakers meant when they said 
that the excurdojij or the excess of the angl^ of vibration 
above the angle of escape, ought to be large. 

4A^ There remains to be noticed one other ingredient in 

the equation for J), viz. for these quantities evidently 

dq)end on eaeli othor, as you cannot increase the arc in a 

given clock, but by increasing either W the clock-weight, or 
its fall in the day. As was observed before, it is impos- 
sible to say practically what increase of arc a any given 
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increase of Yfh will produce ; but it is oertaiu that the arc 

increases muck more slowly tliau the weight ; and, moreover, 
as the arc is increased, the quantity of dead Motion is in* 
creased ; and, therefore, on the whole, it is found that no 
good is done by adding to the weight in order to inmase 
Uie arc. (This remark will not apply to the next class of 
escapements in which there is no dead Motion.) But if 
you can increase the arc by diminishing the friction on the 
paUets, or improving the suspension of the pendulum, that 
is a clear gain ; and accordingly the less weight and fall a 
clock requires to make the p^dulum vibrate a given arc 
(other things being equal), the better the clock will go. 
For this purpose the pallets ought to be made as hard 
as possible ; and in highly finished clocks they are made of 
jjpweb; sapphires I understand cure the best. It seems to 
be a question whether steel or brass teeth work best upon 
jewels : upon steel pallets there seems to be no doubt that 
brass teeth work with less friction than steel and require less 
oil ; but the brass should be hammered so as to make it as 
hard as possible. 

45. Various contrivances have been proposed for di- 
minishing the amount of dead friction, such as having 
separate pallets for the dead part of the action, which are to 
be left behind- by the pendulum as it advances beyond the 
angle of escape {d), and carries the impulse pallets with it. 
It will be seen, when we come to remontoire escapements, 
why this plan is objectionable, besides the difficulty of con* 
structing it. Perhaps it might answer to put a large and a 
small scape-wheel on the same arbor, and short and long 
pallets on the same pallet arbor, the small wheel to give the 
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impulse on the long pallets, and the teeth of the large wheel 

to be stopped by the 
short pallets contain- 
ing only the dead 
part, which however 
is to have a small re- 
coil in it. In that case 
the impulse might be 
given through a small 
* angle near the middle 
of the vibration ; and 
the pressure which 
causes the dead fric- 
tion would be less 
from a large wheel than a small one, and the space to be 
travelled over on the dead part of the short pallets would 
also be less than on long pallets; so that in every way 
there would be an advantage as regards friction. This may 
be called a duplex escapement, as it agrees with the escape- 
ment of that name in watches. It would require con- 
siderable accuracy in its construction, but not more than 
another, which I shall mention presently, as having been 
constructed, and at work.* 

46. There is another form of the dead escapement, 
which does not differ in principle from the common one, 
but has some mechanical advantages over it, especially for 
large clocks. It is called the pin-wkeel escapement. It will 

* I have made this and several other drawings in this book more 
with a view to an intelligible exhibition of the action of the parts, 
than to their actual or proposed construction. 
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be suflBciently clear from the drawing, that the pins are set 
on the face of the 
scape wheel in- 
stead of teeth on 
its edge^ and that 
the two pallets, 
instead of embra- 
cing about one- 
third of the cir- 
cumference of the 
wheel, are put so 
near together as to 
leave room for only 
one pin to pass 
between them ; and 
the end of one 
slope should be just over the beginning of the other. 
The pins are only semi-cylinders, since the upper part of 
the cyUnder could not act, and cutting it away allows the 
pallets to slip through close above the teeth, so as to waste 
as little drop as possible. The advantages of this escape- 
ment are, first, that it does not require so much accuracy 
of construction as the other; for in the common one if every 
tooth is not exactly in its right place, with reference to every 
other at the distance of ten or eleven from it, the escape- 
ment is liable to stick, and if the clock is going with a 
heavy pendulum a tooth is then pretty sure to be broken ; 
whereas if every successive pin in the pin-wheel escapement 
is nearly at the same distance from the one immediately 
before it they are sure to clear the pallets : secondly, if by 
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any accident a tooth of the commou scape wheel is broken 
the wheel is rained ; whereas if a pin is broken a new one 
can be put in in a few minutes : thirdly, many more pins 
. can be put into a wheel of given size, so as to dear the 
: pallets, tlian teeth of the usual shape; and therefore there 
is less drdp and waste of power at every beat, and the 
wheel turns through a less angle and with less velocity, 
and therefore with less friction on its pivots, and can also 
have a larger number of leaves to its pinion, the advantage 
iji which will be seen wh^ we come to consider the wheel 
work : fourthly, both strokes ou the pallets being down- 
wards, instead of one downwards and the other upwards, 
there is less shake in the pallet arbor in a common escape- 
ment the diiference of stroke on the up and the down 
pallet can generally be distinguished by the sound. 

The only disadvantage of this escapement, as far as I 
know, is that the force of the cylindrical pins on the palleto 
is not so uniform from the beginning to the end of the 
impulse as with sharp teeth and pallets with straight slopes; 
in fact, the slopes ought strictly to be concave, in order to 
make the inclination of the tooth to the pallet the same at 
the end as at the beginning of the impulse. This however 
CQfold not be done without Ihe introduction of greater evils 
than the very small variation in the force. The pin escape- 
ment has been long used by the best makers of tnnret 
clocks both here and in France. It is not used in 
the Exchange dock, because it is not so wdl adapted for 
jewelled pallets, which that dock has. Mr. Vulliamy 
makes the pins of steel acting on broad pallets, portions of 
tamed cylinders, and without any recoil ; diminishing the 
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radius of the cylinder, or setting the same pallets on longer 
arms^ would give them a small recoil. Mr. Dent uses hard 
brass wire pins actmg on pallets, not flat, but having the 
eroea section a segment of a circle, and he makes tiie escape- 
ment ' half dead/ The scape-wheel for a 1 ^ sec. pciidulujn, 
with forty pins in it, in the two clocks I shall mention, is not 
quite four inches in diameter ; tliiis dliows the small amount 
of drop which this escapement leqniies compared with the 
common one; 

ME. AI&TS DUPLEX SPEING ESCAPEMENT. 

47. Before I proceed to the next class of escapements, 
and by way of introduction to them, I will describe the one 
I alluded to just now, which was invented by the astronomer 
royai, and of which three or four specimens have been 
made by Mr. Dent : one of them is now going in his. 
shop in Cockspur-street. In order to prevent the inequati* 
ties of force of the train affecting the impulse on the pendu-. 
lum, there are two scape-wheels and two pairs of pallets, 
one for the stop, and the other for the impulse : the stop- 
wheel is the one connected with the train, and the impulse-, 
wheel rides on the same arbor, and is connected with the 
€ti}££ by a spiral spring. The stop-wheel is let go . by its 
pallets, which have no sloped &ce9, just before a tooth of 
the mipulse-wheel would arrive at the slope of its pallets, 
and so the tooth is carried down the slope, and the impulse, 
given by the force of the spring only. Infact, if the reader, 
turns to the drawing of the duplex escapement in page 64, 
and supposes those two wheels reduced to the same size,.and. 
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connected by a spiral spring instead of by screws, it will re- 
present this escapement (which I may observe is not the one 
suggested by Mr. Airy some years ago in his paper in the 
'Oambridge Philosophical Transactions'). The advantage 
of it is that the impulse is constant^ or at least has no 
greater variation than that of the force of the spring arising 
from changes of temperature, which is much smaller than 
the variations in force caused by the Motion of the train ; 
with however this not immaterial exception, that the 
impulse-wheel titms with more friction, riding on the arbor 
of the other wheel, than if it turned on pivots as usual. 
Moreover the dead Motion is that due to the train, and 
ia very much greater than usual. The reader may form 
some some idea of the amount of force consumed by this 
Motion and the additional weight of the second scape- 
wheel, when I state that (reducing the falls to the same 
amount) the weight employed in driving this clock is more 
than twice as much as that employed in driving one of Mr. 
Dent^s second-rate regulators, vibrating the same arc, and 
more than three times the weight of one of his first-rate 
regulators, also with the same arc ; notwithstanding the 
nombers of the pinions of the dock with the duplex escape- 
ment are higher than those of either of the others, and the 
dock is made with the utmost care. And it is not sur- 
prising tliai this krge amount of friction more than coun- 
terbalances the advantages of this escapment, and the 
dock does not go so well as a first rate regulator with the 
common dead escapement. Both these objections might 
probably be diminished ; the first by making the stop wheel 
ride upon an arbor (» stud set on theframe^ and canying the 
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pivot of the impulse wheel in the manner I shall have to 
describe in a cliuich clock lately macb according to some 
suggestions of my own (177) ; and the second by using a 
large and light stop-wheel with short pallets iu the mmnes 
above described (45). 

BEMONTOIKB £SCAP£M£NTS. 

48* Escapements of the kind just now described^ (so 
far as the impulse wheel is concerned) in which the impnbe 
is given to the p^duium by a small separate weight or 
spring, independently of the force of the train^ are called 
by the Er^och rfimontaire escapements^ because the dock 
train winds or lifts np the maintaining force at evory beat 
or at some given number of beats of the pendulum. They 
have long exercised the ingenuity of dockmakess; so 
long indeed and generally so unsuccessfully, tl^t they 
appear to be considered by some people the philosopher's 
stone, or the perpetual motion, of cjiockmaking. It would 
be impossible to describe in any reasonable compass the 
various inventions that have been made for the purpose, 
both for clocks and chronometers. For chr oinomctcro they 
have always hitherto failed, and I have no doubt they 
always will; not only on account of the excesssiye tvoubk 
and difficulty of constructing them on so small a scale, but 
because a chronometer train is so Jight that iksre is. nothing 
like the same friction and waste, and therefore variation, of 
force between the main-spring and the scape wheel as there 
is in clocks, especially turret clocks, for which remontoires 
are most required. But that thqr can be made an4 ill 
answer for clocks, both large and small, is folly proved by 
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several examples of them which I shall describe as actually 
now at work with complete success, besides the oue which 
I just now described and which may be considered an 
escapement of the ' transition style' between dead and re- 
montoire escapements, or rather between an escapement 
rcmontoire and a train remontoire. 

49. When the impulse is given to the pendulum by a 
small weight or weights, instead of a spring, raised at every 
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best cnr dlier integral, they are called grwity remontoiies^ ot 

merely gravity escapements. 

The most simple^ though not the earliest form of the 
gravity escapement is this. AC,BC, are two arms tttming 
aeparately. on pivots at C which coincide as nearly its 
possible with the axis of suspension of the pendulum. 
At the lower ends of the arms are two pallets of the shape 
in the drawings so that a tooth of the scape wheel will 
slide along the sloped part and raise the arm until it comes 
to the little detent or hook at the end> which stops the 
tooth : the tooth at B is here represented as stopped^ and 
the tooth at A ready to raise the arm AC^ as soon as the 
oth^ arm is pushed &rther out so as to set the wheel free. 
The arms have projecting pieces^ E» reaching down to 
the proper distance to be met by the pendulum rod. The 
pendulum is here drawn as going to the right and just 

■ 

touching the projecting piece B of the arm BG: as ike 
pendulum goes on it will raise that arm and set the 
wheel free to raise the otiher arm; and the pendulum 
will carry the arm BC with it as far as it swings^ and 
when it descends again the' arm will descend with it, 
not only as far as the place where it was taken up^ but 
fiirther, that is^ until the slope of the pallet B rests upon 
the next tooth of the wheel, or upon some fixed stop set in 
the frame at the proper height. The maintaiiiing force 
upon the pendulum depends therefore^ iirst^ upon the 
Ireight of the arms, and secondly, upon the difference 
between the angle of the pendulum when it takes up each 
am in ascending and leaves it in returning. If the arms/ 
instead of. acting by their own weight, were so counter-^ 
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balanced that their weight did not act upon the pendulum^ 
and were fixed by short and rather stiff springs like a 
pendnlom spring at C, the action wonld be evidently just 
the same, only it would then be a spring, instead of a 
gramfy remontmie ; and if not oounteriMlaneed^ it would 
be a compound of the two* 

50. This simple form of the escapement will do as well 
as any other to ej^^plain the general advantages^ and the 
mathematical conditions to be observed in the oonstroction 
of all these escapements^ whatever may be their mechanical 
pecoliarities. The advanti^ of them are eviden% these : 
firstj the impulse depends upon the action of a given 
weight pressing on the pendulum through a given distance 
(that is a given difference between two distances) and 
communicated without any friction, except the incon- 
siderable friction of the pivots at C ; the force is therefore 
independent of all variations in tiie friction in the train 
and escapement. Secondly, there is nothing corresponding 
to the dead friction of the dead escapwent, or the still 
greater friction of the recoil escapement ; and therefore the 
pendulum will be much less liable to variations in its ars 
of vibration : indeed there is no friction at all except the 
momentary friction of unlocking the teeth when the pen- 
dulum first catches the arms ; and therefore the pendulum 
will swing a given arc with less maintaining foree. A 
third advantage has been supposed to be that the pendulum 
may beldtquite free for some distance during the middle of 
its arc, since it need not be made to take up one arm as soon 
as it leaves the other: tiiis however we shall find to be the 
worst construction, though it has been the most common. 
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51. Now if we could be sure that the pendnlniii would 

never vary at all in its arc, this escapement would be 
mathematically perfect. But there is no such thing in 
practical mechanics as perfectly invariable motion ; and it 
unfortunatdy happens that if the arc of vibiation varies at 
all, from change in the density of the air or the little 
firiction which exists, it produces much, worse effects with 
this escapement than a much larger variation of the arc 
produces with the dead escapement. !For as was shown in 
the recoil escapement, the additional force, or weight of the 
anns, acts with gravity both in the ascent and desert of 
the pendulum, and therefore the farther it ascends with 
this additional force acting npon it, the more the time of 
its oscillation will he diminished. In order to show the 
amount of this acceleration, let D as before be the' increase 
of the time of aU the oscillations of a seconds pendulum 
in a day when attached to this escapement : e the angle 
(from zero) at which the pendulum takes up each arm, 
the angle at which it leaves the other ann ; only you must 
remember that d is now supposed to be on the same side 
of zero as e, and not on the opposite side as in the dead 
escapement ; W, ^, M, /, and a, indicate the same things as 
in the 

The — sign indicates that D is here a decrease of time 
instead of an increase, c and (/ may be any angles we please, 
except that c' must be less than c, or there will be no 
impulse given to the pendulum, and also e cannot safely be 
more than a — 30', since the unlocking of the wheel has 
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to take place while the penduliim is moving through a^e. 

It will be found that whatever value of c — & we take^ 
subject to these conditions, the value of D in this escape* 
ment is many times greater than in the dead escapement. 
And smoe D is so much lai^ in the remontoiie than in 
the dead escapement^ it was perhaps natural to suppose 
that the variations of D (which are the error of the dock) 
must be larger also; and experience was supposed to confirm 
tliis theory, for however caiefolly the remontoire escape- 
ments have been made, they liave not generally equalled 
the accuracy of the dead escapement, and when they have^ 
only by their meclianical advantages and very perfect con- 
stroction* 

52. But although this conclusion would be perfectly 
correct if applied to any construction of the remontoire 
escapement wliich a clockmaker would spontaneously adopt 
(which accounts for experience appearing to confirm theory)^ 
jthere is nevertheless a construction, which, though not 
very convenient, is quite practicfible, and will render the 
variations of D so small as to be inappreciable for any 
probable variation of the arc of vibration. In order to 
produce this effect, it may be proved that c, and a must 
be made to satisfy this condition : 

Many different values of e and ^ for any given value of a 

will theoretically satisfy the equation ; but practically the 
nnmber'is very limited by the circumstances mentioned a 
little while ago. For suppose that we intend a to be \%V 
and ^ to be on the same side as c\ then in order that a— c 
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may = 30', c must not be more thaa 90', and we shall find 
thattheooirespoiidmgvidiieof^^isTeiiyBe^ Butthia 
construction is barely practicable, for the angle through which 
the in^olse has to be given, and through which the aims have 
to be raised by the escapement will be only and these 
mall an{^ aze e^teemfily dificolt to manage witii aocoiacy 
in the construction^ the escapement. Probably the only 
way in which it ean be done is by sabh ^ construction as 
that which many persons must have seen in the window of 
Mr. Denf a shop, made, however, without any reference to 
this theory, in which the action takes place near the bottom 
of the pendulum, and so the linear space corresponding 
to a small angle is sufiiciently large. This construction, 
liowever, is on anothi^ account very inferior to that in 
which c and </ are on opposite sides, or the arms act upon 
the peodnkun through a considerable angle on each side of 
zero; as may be seen at once from the fact that, in tliat case, 
e — (f, which occurs in the denominator of the value of D and 
its variations, becomes c+c/, and therefore the value of 
D and dD is veiy much smaller than when e and ^ are 
on the same side of zero, or the pendulum is free in the 
middle of its swing. 

SS. Suppose then that c and </ are on opposite sides, and 
ass 120' as before; then one construction that will answer 

is to make c and each=-^ or 84'*86, so that one arm 

is always taken up just as the other is left, ^r\^\ as it 

is not safe to allow the pendulum to toueh one arm before 

the other has reached its lowest point, and is ready to catch 

the scape-wheel, any value of cf larger than e is practically 

inadmissible ; and on the whole the best form of the remon- 

£ z 
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toire escapement evidently is that in which e and if nxton 

opposite sides of zero^ and each — ^ *707a« In that 

case the equation in § 51 assumes the more simple fonn^ . 

and the variation of D for dls a given small variation of a. 



,^ WA ^ a* da 



V?- 

Now in order to see what the error of such a clock will 
amonnt to for certain amall vaiiationa of the arc> we maj 
pnt for W A half its value in the dead escapement, as that is 
snfBcient for a wdl-made cbck of this sort^ there being no 

dead friction to overcame ; and as a = 120' and therefore 

e = 84i'-86, or -0246, = 87 ; and we shall find 

that if a increases or decreases from 120' to the following 

amounts^ the clock will hi either case gain^ but no more than 
the following small quantities daily : 

a s 123' dD s=r of a second 
122' 

120' 0 • 



118' 



1 



117' 

Therefore as the arc will never spontaneously increase, 
it should be so ac^usted when the pivots and pallets are 
cleaned, that a may exceed the normal value by a litde more 
than 1', which it will do if the pendulum is made to swing 
to 120' in a clock in which e is 84'; and then the arc 
may diminish as much as 4' or 5' without producing any 
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aenaiUe effect upoii the zate of the dock ; and Auoh a dock 

may be pronounced theoretically perfect. 

I£ c should be made a more couvenieiLt aize, say 1' for 
a = 2^, the clock will lose for an increase and gain for 
a decrease of acc; but it will only lose of a second a day 
for e decrease of 5^ which is a very large Tariation of 
the arc for such a dock ; aud^ therefore^ even with this con- 
stmction, it would probably go better than any dead escape- 
ment These escapements have however, I believe, been 
always made on the plan of leaving the pendulum firee 
in thid middle of the swing, which, as we have seen, is 
the worst construction, espedally as the angles were sure to 
be made veiy far wrongs from the dii&culty of making them 
right on that construction. 

54. There is however a certain mechanical difBiculty in 
the construction of these escapements, which has probably 
been a greater obstacle to their use than the supposed 
mathematical objection. It will be easily perceived on' 
looking back to the drawing of the escapement that there 
is some risk of the teeth of the scape wheel, when driving 
up the slope of the pallet, sending the arm too far by 
causing it to rise too quickly ; and if it does, the hook at 
the end of the slope will not catch the tooth as it ought to 
do, and two or three teeth will slip past at once : this is 
called tricing. Various contrivances have been resorted 
to to prevent it; the most obvious is to put the slope on 
one arm, and the hook on another by the side of it ^ the 
arm with the hook is not allowed to Mi so low as to require 
raising by the wheel, and so is always ready to receive a 
tooth when it is not raised by the pendulum; the pendulum 
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raises both the hook-arm and the paUet-ann together. This 
is Cumiiiiig^s escapement^ with the onnsskm ot some baUs 
which he added bjr way of giving ' momentom^ to the arms, 
in complete ignoranoe of matiiematical principles, that heing 
the very thing we ought to avoid as much as possible ; and 
with the arms set upon springs instead of tmming cm 
pivots and carrying weights, it is Hard/s escapement, 
which the transit dock at the CamlMidge ObservatiMFy has^ 
But this is a compHcated arrangement ; and I believe even 
these stationary hooks (as they nuiy be called in contrast to' 
the others) sometimes trip from tiie blow of the tooth 
against thesn, nnless they are mdercut, or the teeth so 
made to fit the hooks tliat they cannot be disengaged by the 
pendulum without causing a slight leocMl in the wheel and 
a resistance to the pendulum, which is of course very ob- 
jectionable, especially as the force required for it will vary 
in different states of the clock. It will now be seen why 
the similar contrivance which I mentioned (45) as having 
been applied to the dead escapement does not answer ; for 
the separate anus cairying the dead part of the pallets are 
liable to these same objections, and moreover on account of 
their own weight they affect the pendulum after the manner 
of a remontoire escapement without the angles properly 
adjusted* 

ME. BLOXAM'S ESCAPEMENT. 

65. A form of the gravity escapement has lately been 
invented by Mr. Bloxam, the inventor of the diplddoscope 
(9), which when it is so made as to satisfy the proper con- 
ditions respecting the angles^ (which he had unf ortunatety 
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not discovered until after he had constructed the escape- 
ment without any particular regard to the angles), seems 
likely to possess every qualification that is requisite to 
produce a perfect escapement, and with no inordinate 
difficulty of construction. By Mr. Bloxam's permission 



t 




I give a drawing, and a short description of it, as it 
will require to be made. AC, BC are the two arms. 
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canying flat stops corresponding to the conunon hooks 
at A, B, one of which is represented as stopping a tooth 
of the scape wheel at B. I have omitted the pendulum 
in the drawing for greater distinctness. The scape wheel 
has only nine teeth^ and consequ^tly moves through 
i(y^ at each beat^ and its motion therefore will take a Ion* 
ger time^ or will be more gradual^ than if it only moved 
tlirongh 6^ as usual. Goneentrie with the scape wheel and 
fixed to it are two other wheels of the l(«m called cam 
wheels in machinery^ though no great accuracy is required 
in the lorm of the teeth for this purpose. These wheels are 
so placed that one of the nine teeth or cams of the smaller 
wheel is ready to raise the arm B C by means of the pro- 
jecting pieee S when that am is left by the pendulum at 
its lowest position ; and while the wheel turns through 20^ 
the small wheel is to raise the arm B C through 84', if the 
pendulum swings 2°; and in Uke manner the larger cam- 
wheel noses the other arm through the same angle^ by 
means of the projecting piece A D. 

The reason why two cam*wheels are required, in order 
to completely satisfy the condition respecting the angles, 
is, that as one arm must be raised by the lower part of the 
wheel and the other by the upper, they cannot both be 
carried through the same angle, unless the wheel which has 
to work the longer arm is larger than the other. 

Now the effect of this arrangement is, first, that the 
arms are raised with much less friction than when a tooth 
slides along a sloping pallet; secondly, the rise taking a 
longer time, there is no risk of the arms being driven too 
£Eff. by their own moxuentum; thirdly, the pressure of the 
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teeth of tlic scape-wheel upon the stops is much less thau 
in a wheel of the uaual number of teeth^ mi consequently 
the friction at unlocking is much less ; in fact the pressure 
is so little that th^. stops, instead of being underoat, may 
be sloped a little the other way without the pressure being 
suihcient to lift them^ and therefore the friction at unlocking 
may be reduced to nothing. To show how safe from trip- 
ping this escapeiuent isj I have seen the weight in Mr. 
Bloxam's clock pulled by hand, and so increased to more 
than double of what was required to work the escapement, 
without its exhibiting the least tendency to trip. And it 
may be observed, that even if the angles should not be 
quite correctly adjusted, the causes of error are so much 
reduced by the absence of nearly all friction, that hardly 
any variation of the arc can take place: in fact Mr. Bloxam 
tells me that he has never been able to detect a variation in 
the rate of more than a second a week even in his dock as 
now made with the angles of escape not half the proper sisse. 
1 have no doubt it might easily he made on a lai^ scale 
with perfect accuracy and no great amount of trouble, and 
it might also be combined with a remontoire in the train, 
for the purpose of efEecting those objects for which a train 
remontoire, letting oS about every half-minute, is desirable 
in turret docks, independently of their accuracy of per- • 
tomBsm, for which see § 172, &;c. It may be convenient 
to state the proportionate dimensions which I find will be 
required for the different parts. Suppose we intend the 
radius of the scape-wheel, (which is very light, being cut 
out of a plate of thin sted) to be 2*5 inchesfy then we 
must make the other parts as foUows 

B8 
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Eadius of larger cam- wheel 1*24? \ 

SadiuB of smaller cam-wheel 1* i aappoamg the 

Distance from centre of wheel > angle a = 120 

to axis of anna ... 7*451 aadcsSl' 

Length of arms (to pallets) 7* / 
These dimensiona will allow inch for the depth of locking 
if it occupies an angle of 24', and iVif it occupies as much 
as 30': anything between the two will do veiy welL If the 
scape-wheel is half this size everything else must be half 
the size. The counterpoises a, b, are addied because I 
believe the arms cannot be made light enough to do with- 
out, when they act through an angle of 168'. 

66. Other escapements without number have been 
invented: indeed there is a story of a celebrated dock* 
maker saying he would undertake for a wager to invent 
a new one every day. But a description of them would be 
of no use in a merely practical treatise^ as the escapements 
themselves have never come into use. Perhaps the most 
ingenious, as well as curious, was Harrison's, who, when he- 
was only a carpenter, invented it to save himself the trouble 
of having to go so firequently to oil the escapement of a 
turret clock, which he had undertaken the care of. It has 
no Motion on the pallets, but has an immense recoil; and 
though a degree of accuracy is attributed to one made by 
him, which is evidently fabulous, it is said (which is pro- 
bably not fabulous) that nobody else could ever make them 
to answer. A description of it may be seen in several of 
the Encyclopaedias, and in £eid's ' Treatise on Clock* 
making.' We wiU proceed to consider another matter^ which 
though apparently ^ninute is of great importance. 
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67. All the flubstances of which a pencboliim rod can 

be made increase in length as their temperature increases. 
Let / be tiie length of the rod^ dl its increase for any given 
number of degrees of heat, and d t the corresponding increase 
of the time of the vibration of the penduhim, then (re- 
membering that dl \a vcr/ small compared with I, and so 
i^iy may be neglected), 

—i^"^—^ %l — % 

if for shortness we put m for j the rate of expansion of the 
material of the rod for some given number of degrees of 
heat. And the daily loss of the dock, which we may call 
d % will be 48,200 m in seconds, whatever is the length 
of the pendulum.^ The following is a table of the value 
of or the rate of expansion in length of the following 
materials, for 10° of heat ; — 

Wbite^ - - - '000023 

Flint glass - - - • 48 

Steel rod - - - - * 61 

Cast iron - - - • . . • .66 

Ironiod - - - - •....7 

Brass - - - * '...lO 

Lead -...16 

Zinc • - - - •...17 

Mereory (Jn liiiik» not length) *..100 

* This same calcnlatioa will show us how much a pendulum ought 
to be shortened when it loses, or lengthened when it gains — assuming 
tliewe^htof theiodtobeiminatenaloompaiedwithihe bob. Sup- 
pote for instanoe^ that 89 threads of the screw are contamad in an 
inch, and that the whole length / of the rod is 45 inches \ then each 
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Thus for a common pendulum rod of iron wire, we 

see that dT for an increase of temperature of only 
lO^'-^.S^OO X '00007 =^3 sec.: or the clock will lose a minute 
in three weeks ; and if the pendulum is adjusted to go right 
in winter, it will lose about a minute a week in snmmer. Even 
a deal pendulum would vary nearly a third as much as this.* 

58. We wont therefore some oontriyance which will 
compensate this expansion of the rod ; that is, which will 
always raise the cenire of aseiUatioft of the pendulum as 
much as the expansion of the rod lets it down. If the rod 
had no weight, and the bob were merely a heavy point, ijiis 
would be the same thing as saying that the centre of gravity 
of the bob must be kept at the same height; and as the bob 
of compensated pendulums always is heavy in proportion to 
the rod, this is approximatdy true, and with the addition of 
a small quantity, according to a simple rule, it is sufficiently 
correct for practice. 

59. The most simple kind of compensated pendulum is 
one in which the material of the bob expands so much more 

thread, or each complete turn of the nut, will raise the bob by a 
quantity = tzW' which we may, as above, call m ; and the corres- 
ponding daily alteration in the time being s= 43,300 will be just 
30 seconds. Consequently, if the head of the screw ia divided, as it 

usually is in regulators, into 60 divisions, with a pointer over them^ 
a turn of the screw one division to the right or left will accelerate or 
retard the clock liaif a second a day. 

* Yon must not expect to find this result aetnall j take place in a 
common honse clock : the other canses of distnrbanoe in snch clocks 

are so large, that thej may either ovui balauce or aggravate the effects 
of heat upon the pendulum rod. I believe they will generally be of 
the former kind» since the heat makes the oil more Huid, which 
in the common recoil escapement will accelerate the clock. 
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thm that of the lod^ that a bob of moderate length resting 
on the bottom of the rod will raiae its own centre of gravity 
as much as the expansion of the rod lets it down* A deal 
rodj with a leaden bob about yths of its lengthy will be thu£f 
compensated. For the ratio of the expansion of the wood 
to that of the lead is we see about j and consequently 
a bob whose centre is -^th of the length of the rod from its 
bottom^ will compensate the rod* 

60* But wewant to knowhpw much longer than the length 
of the simple pendulum the rod must be in order to carry a 
long enough bob. Let I, as before/be the simple pendulum^ 

(as we assume it to be) the distance bom the point of 
suspension to the centre of gravity of the bob ; x the addi- 
tional length required^ or half the length of the bob ; i» the 
rate of expansion of the rod^ n that of the bob. Then 
{l-^x) m, the expansion of the rod downwards^ must=^ 
the expansion of half the bob upwards; orar= This 

calculation will make the leaden bob of a 39 inch deal pen- 

dulmn about 13 inches long, and the rod 45^. It is found, 
however, on account of the difference between the centre 
of gravity and the centre of oscillation, that the proper 
length is 14^ inches; and the practical rale may be given, 
to add Y^^th to the length of compensating material deter- 
mined by calculBtion on the hypothesis of the centres of 
gravity and oscillation being identical. 

61. The principle of the mercurial pendulum is exactly 
the same as that of the wood and lead. The rod is of steel, 
and the mercury is put in a cast-iron cylinder (in the best 
pendulums) screwed to the bottom of the rod. Only it is 
to be remembered that the rise of the mercoiy in the 
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cylinder will be dimiiiiblied by tlie lateral expansion of the 
cylinder itself^ and consequently a rather greater height 
of mercury is required than that given by merely taking 
the tabular rate of its expansion. The old form of mercu- 
rial pendulum was that of a glass cylinder standing on 
a stirrufi at the bottom of the rod. The chief advantage of 
the iron cylinder is that it can be made of a more regular 
shapej and that it takes the same temperature as the rodj 
and communicates it to the mercury more rapidly than the 
glass. Captain Kater, in his chapter on compensated pen* 
dnlums in 'Lardner^s Medumics' (from which the above 
table is taken)^ says he has successfully employed, as a 
cbeap mercurial pendulum^ one made entirely of glass, the 
rod and cylinder being blown in one piece. The height of 
mercury required in an iron cylinder is stated to be 6*6 
inches. The best mercurial pendulums are actually tried 
and adjusted for compensation at various temperatnresi by 
adding or taking away mercury as may be required. 

62. But mercurial pendulums are too expensive for 
common use, and would cost nearly as much as the clock 
itself for pendulnms weighing several cwL; and wood 
is open to the objection that it is liable to twist, and can 
never be completely protected from damp, which of conrae 
alters its weight; and therefore some other kind of metallic 
oompensation is necessary. Now it will be seen on looking 

at the table, that the ratio of the expansion of steel to that 
of brass is *6L Consequently, if we can make a pendulum 
of steel and brass rods in the proportion of 1 inch of steel ' 
to *61 at brass, and so arranged that the brass rods carry 
the bob up while the steel ones let it down, it will be com- 
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pensated. The only oonvenient way of doing this, is to 
make the brass rods (for there must evidently be a pair 
of them, one on each side of the main rod) rest on a 
nut at the bottom of the main steel rod^ .and hang ano- 
ther pair of steel rods from the top of the hnas ones 
to cany the bob at their lower end. Therefore the one 
length of brass has to compensate twolengths of steel ; and 
once the compensating rods most not reach above the 
point of suspension of the pendnlnm, it will be evident 
that this cannot be done with only one pair of compen* 
sating rods ; and in &ct it can only just be done witili two 
pairs ; for suppose the brass rods to be quite as long as the 
main steel rods, or all the rods to be of the length 1, we 
nmst have iln tixQ expansion of the brass rods upwards 
ssSlm the expansion of the sted rods downwards; 
and since — = '61^ this is only just possible; and if iron 
is n^cd iiLstead of steel, it is not possible, since the ratio of 
the expansion of iron and brass is '1, which is more 
than |. And therefore a completely compensated fftidircn 
pendulum of steel and brass requires nine bars (as the com- 
pensating rods must go in two paars), and one of inm and 
brass could not be made with lass than thirteen bars. Grid- 
iron pendulums have now been superseded by those wMch 
I shall next describe. 

68. The greater expansion of zinc than brass obviates the 
liecessity for so many bars^ the ratio of iron and zinc ex- 
pansion being only *41 ; and a very good and elegant and 
tolerably cheap compensated pendulum can be made of iron 
andzincrods; or, what is the more simple and common fonn 
of it^ a zinc tube may be made to rest on the regulating nut 
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at the bottom of the main rod^ and this zinc tube carries an 
iron tabe fastened to itatthetop^ andoanjingthabobatthe 
bottom. In compensation by rods it is necessary to add 
more than to the length of zinc and brass giv^ by tho 
oaksnlation in § 60, because the difference between the cen- 
tre of gravity of the bob and the centre of oscillation of 
the pendulum is greater where there are compensating rods 
or tabes of considerable weighty than where the compensa- 
tion is contained in the bob : in other words, the bob ha^ 
to be lower to produce a pendulum equivalent to the re- 
quired simple pendulum when the rod is heavy than when . 
it is light. I find that for a l^sec. pendulum (88 inches), 
for which the zinc compensation, if the centres of gravity 
and oscillation were identical, would be 61*6 inches, it is. 
necessary to add nearly | to complete the compensation, 
taking into account the weight of the rod and tubes, the bob. 
being a cast iron cylinder a foot long; and the total length 
of the pendulum, from the top of the spring to the bottom, 
of the bob, requires to be nearly 97 inches instead of 88. 

64. There is another kind of compensation^ a compound 
of both the former kinds, which was invented by Smeaton, 
and was generally used by Holmes, a celebrated clockmaker 
of the last century. The rod is of glass, and it carries oil 
a collar at the bottom a zinc tube about 12^ inches long, 
from which is hung an iron tube, which carries a lead 
cylindrical bob of the same length as the tubes themselves, 
and enclosing them, so that the pendulum looks as if it 
had merely a glass and lead compensation. I wonder it is 
not more frequently made now that glass is cheap, as it 
requires no polishing as a zinc and steel pendulum does,. 
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or is thought to do, and I suppose it is equally effective. 
It is evident that the ezpansioiL of the zinc and half the 
length of the lead upwards has to compensate that of the 
glass and iron downwards. 

65. In all cases a little additional compensation is re- 
quired on account of the variation in the strength of the pen- 
dulum springs wliich diminishes as its temperature increases. 
The amount of it depends upon the stil^ess of the spring 
with reference to the weight of the bob and the length of the 
pendulum^ and can only be ascertained by trial. According 
to some experim^ts published by Mr. Dent, the compen- 
sation of the spring requires about -J^th to be added to the 
ordinary compensation of the steel rod in a seconds pendulum 
of the usual weight; and consequently about half must be 
added to the compensation required for a wooden rod. I 
am told that in a short pendulum the compensation re- 
quired for the spring was a great deal more than \ of that 
required for the steel rod; and indeed it is evident that this 
must be the case, for the elasticity of the spring must pro- 
duce less effect upon the rate of a long pendulum than a 
short one of the same weight; and therefore in a 14 or even 
an 8 feet pendulum the compensation required for the spring 
must be very little indeed compared with that of the rod. 

66. It is evidently a considerable advantage of a mer- 
curial compensation that it affords the means of actually 
trying the pendulum and adjusting it so as to compensate 
accurately both the variatioii of the strength of the spring 
and the expansion of the rod at any two extremes of heat, 
by merely diminishing or increasing the quantity of mer* 
cury ; which cannot be done without a good deal of trouble 
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m ft pendulum made of solid metais. With the view of 
obtainiiig a eheaper mercurial comp^satioii tliaii that of a 
cylinder full of that metal I have suggested the following 
method, which as far as I know is new. Maike a bdlow 
cast iron ball with a short neck in which a piston fits very 
acctnatdf. It is evident that if the ball is nearly filled 
with mercury and the piston can be made to fit mercury-, 
tiglit^ the expansion of Hie mercury will raise the piston 
through a height which depends upon the ratio of the 
thickness of the piston to the quantity of mefcury whicfai 
the ball will contaia. Consequently if the ball is fixed to 
the bottom of the pendulum rod by a thing like a pnmp 
sucker, and the piston is made to carry the bob resting on 
a short cross bar, this apparatus may be used to compensate 
the pendulum, and will require only a small quantity of 
mercury. And as the depth of the piston in the ball does 
not signify, the quantity of mercury can be varied at 
pleasure; or it may be altered by putting bits of iron into 
the ball in the place of so much mercury. The only diffi- 
culty is to make the piston mercoiy-tight. Mr. Dent has 
succeeded in doing this for a 39 inch pendulum, even with 
such a heavy bob as 70 lbs. I doubt however whether it 
would be safe to use this plan where the mercury is con- 
stantly under such a heavy pressure as that ; but pa^haps it 
may answer for pciidiiluiiis of twice the weight of those 
which are usually put to astronomical docks at present^ 
and of which the mercury alone costs £4 or £5. 

67. There are two other kinds of compensated pendu* 
lums which have this peculiarity, that tKey do not depend 
upon the diierence of the rates of expansion of their jm* 
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terials. Tlie first of them, the lever compensation, was it 
seems tried by Graham, the inventor of the dead escape- 
ment, but abandoned by him for the very superior mercu- 
rial compensation ; and was afterwards completed by Ellicott. 
I have lately seen it used in some small French clocks, and 
therefore it may be worth describing. . 

AC is the main rod of iron, 
B D a lever resting on a fulcrum at 
C fixed to the bottom of the rod. 
(There is another lever, exactly 
, the same, only set the opposite 
way, which is with a portion of 
the rod on the left hand omitted 
in the drawing for greater clear- 
ness). A is a strong collar fixed to 
the main rod anywhere near the 
top. Between this collar and the 
short end of each lever is put a 
bar, either of brass or iron, and 
the bob is supported by pins or 
roUers D resting on the long ends 
of the two levers. Now if the 
ratio of the long arm to the short arm of each lever is the 
same as that of the amount of expansion of the rod A B to 
that of the main rod, it is evident that the bob will be kept 
in the same place. Theoretically A may be anywhere, and 
A B may be either of iron or of brass ; but the less ex- 
pansion AB has the shorter must be the short arm of the 
lever, which is objectionable for several obvious reasons. 
A more serious objection to the pendulum altogether is 
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that, on account of the f liction at J)^ which k sliding 
firiction of a bad kind, tiie bob was found to move by 

jumps, and moreover the compensating rods must be very 
thick to avoid bending. It has indeed been proposed to 
remedy this by supporting the greater part of the weight of 
the bob on a spring, and leaving only just enough weight, 
qn the levers to keep them to their bearing; but it is oom« 
pUcated enough alraady, and can have no advantage over the 
more simpk zim oooipensation, until the laws of nature 
are altmd^ mii all Mtab expand equally. 

68. The oth^r ki^d of homogeneous compensation is, 
I think, but lor one, piacttcal difllcnlty, much more pro- 
mising ; for if tfaia difficulty can be got over, it would 
afford the meana of oomp^uating a pendufaun 60 feet long 
ajid a ton in weight, with as little trouble and expense 
an a small one, aa well as a very convenient method of ma* 
Iqng the finer adjustments for time, without stopping the 
pendnhmu If the pendulum spring, instead of bending 
ffom a fixed point, is passed through a slit in a fixed cock, 
and is itself carried by ivnother cock above^ which admits of 
being raised as much as the pendulum iucieases in length, 
the effective length of the pendulum wiU evidently remain 
the same. Therefore if the upper cock is made to slide in 
ft vertical grove and rests upon an upright bar of the same 
material and length as the pendulum, standing on a firm 
support at the bottom, the expansion of this bar upwards 
will exactly compensate the expansion of the pendulum rod 
downwards. And in favour of this method it is said that 
if the bar and the pendulum rod are taken from the same, 
piece, we are sure that their rate of expansion wiU be the 
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same, whereas no two experiments with different pieces of 
the same metal give exactly the same result. But as this 
rod acts by pushing, not by pulling, it would have to be 
very thick to support the cock for a long and a heavy pen- 
dulum without bending. 

69. The same object might however be effected in ano- 
ther way and with several incidental advantages, provided 
the objection I shall mention can be removed. Let the 
pendulum be hung from a fixed cock A as usual, only a few 
inches higher, and with the spring reaching a few inches 
above the end of the pallet arbor. BCD is a cast iron 
lever with its pi- 
vots at C turning 
in two Vs in a 
strong cock lirmJy 
fixed to the wall. 
At one end D is 
fixed a wire or rod 
D E F of the same 
length and mate- 
rial as the pendu- 
lum rod. A squa- 
red portion of this 
rod passes through 
the cock E to keep 
it from twisting, 
and ends in a screw 
passing through 
another cock F, and 
has a nut G below. 
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E and F would be cast all in one piece and fixed to the wall • 
The other end B of the kv^er at the same distance as D is fico^ C 
is so made as to clip the pendulum spring, but not so tightly 
that it cannot slide under a modmte pressoie ; and in order 
to produce this pressure and keep the lever steady, a weight 
W is hung on to that end of the lever. Then as the pen* 
dulum rod lengthens, the compensating rod lengthens too^ 
and lets the weight W pull down the end B of the lever, 
and so makes the effective length of the pendulum the same 
as before. As the motion would not have to be quite ^Hr of 
an inch to compensate a 14 feetpendulumfor 4(Pof heat, it is 
not of the least ix)n8equence that the end of the lever moves 
inaciieukr axe and not in a straight line; and the longer the 
pendulum is the longer the lever should be in order to dimin* 
ish the curvatore of the arc wbidi its end has to describe. . 

The practical objection to this kind of compensation^ to 
which I referred, is, that any alteration in the lengUi of the 
spring is found to affect the rate of the pendulum, not uni- 
formly, but in some variable way which is not reducible to any 
fixed law. This is entirely an experimental question^ and I 
havenomeansof knowing to what extent this variation takes 
place, or whether any experiment exactly similar to this has 
been tried. I do not suppose that this compensation would 
be equal to the others; but considering the advantages of long 
and heavy oompenaated pendulums over short or uncompen* 
sated ones, and the impossibility of compensating very long 
pendulums at a moderate expense by any of the usual methods^ 
I should be inclined to try it where the building affords facil- 
ities for a pendulum as long as 21 feet (2^ sec.)^ such as there 
^is in Doncaster Churchy with however ^ very inferior clocks 
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quite unfit for the work it has to do, I may add that when 
the tower shakes under the lingiiig of the bells, as sU 
towers that have not spires on them do with a heavy peal of 
beils^ a long and heavj pendulum is especially necessary.^ 

70. There are a few other matters relating to pendulums 
which may as well be mentioned here, first as to their 
shape. Until lately pendulum bobs, except mercurial ones, 
were almost universally of the shape of a common magnifyr 
ing glass or lens, and such pendulums are therefore called 
lenticular. This shape was adopted on account of its pasn- 
sing through the air with less resistance than any other 
£gure that could conveniently be used. But they are liable 
to this objection : if one of these bobs were set on a rod 
with its broad side instead of its edge towards the direction 
of motion, the pendulum would vibiate in a different time 
(independently of the resistance of the air)^ because the 
moment of inertia of a circular plate turning round an axis 
placed anywhere at hght angles to its plane is greater than 
if the same axis were placed in the plane. Consequently if 
the pendulum rod should from any cause get so placed or 
twisted that the lenticular bob (which, approaches to a flj^ 
plate) does not always vibrate with its largest or centr^ 
eirde in the plane of motion of the pendulum rod^ the time 

* I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in Sonthey's 
well-known book called The Doctor, wherein he lamenta over the re- 
moval of the old peal of beUs in Dcmcaster Church on aocouut of the 
inability of the tower to bear them aay Jonger. The old peal wa9 
removed in 1835, but only to be recast, the two largest beUs bemg 
cracked ; and the new peal was put up in the same year, and is one 
of the heaviest peals of eight in the kingdom, the tenor weighing 
. 32 cwt. 
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of vibration will vary; and in nearly every common clock 
the bob of the pendulum maybe obsenred to have that kind 
of twisting motion which is familiarly termed wobbUng, es- 
pecially when it swings a large axe* 

But this twist of the bob can produce no effect upon 
the time of vibration^ if the bob is a cylinder or any other 
solid of revolution having the rod of the pendulum for its 
axis. And the pendulum is also less likely to acquire that 
motion, if the bob is such a solid of revolution, than if it 
presets a suifiice unequally exposed to the resistance of the 
air, as the lenticular bob does if it is ever so little twisted. 
A sphere (which Holmes put by Smeaton^s advice to the 
Greenwich Hospital clock) is inconvenient, not only because 
of its requiring so much width for the pendulum to swing 
in, but because a slight error in making the hole for the rod, 
which throws it out of the axis of the sphere, causes a 
greater disproportion between the mass on each side of the 
rod than in a longish cylinder or a prolate spheriod having 
the rod for its axis. Therefore upon the whole a cylinder 
is probably the best shape for the bob ; and there is no 
objection to its top being made a portion of a sphere, when 
the bob is made of cast iron, as it rather improves the ap- 
pearance, and also prevents anything from settling upon the ' 
top, as sometimes happens in church clocks, with bits of 
mortar and the lite, the effect of which we shall see pre- 
sently. The pendulum of the dock in the frontispiece is 
of this shape. It may be convenient to state that a cast 
iron cylinder 9 inches wide and 12 inches high, with a 
spherieal^top rising 2 inches more, and a hole 2 inches wide 
ail through it for the compensation tubes, weighs 2 cwt. 
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within a veiy few pounds ; and the centre of gravity of the 
bob is about 7i ineliea from the top. 

'71« The next point is the regulation of the pendulum. 
The common and mil-known mdbod is to nose the bob 
by a screw at the bottom of the rod when the clock loses, 
and to lower it when it gsins ; snd the quantity by which 
this must be done for any given bss or gain of the clock 
may be determmed approximately in tiie manner stated in 
the note at page 83« But it is difficult to do this without 
stoppings or lesst disturbing, the pendnhom^ which requires 
the clock to be set again ; and therefore two other methods 
are nsed for making the finer adjustments in regolators and 
in turret clocks with heavy pendulums, which require a strong 
and coarse thread to the screw^ and must be held steady whib 
the screw is turned to avoid twisting the pendulum spring. 
Qnei»^ to have a small weight sliding on the rod and kept 
in its place by a spring collar, wliicli allows it to be moved 
up and down by a blow with a small hammer; raising it 
accelerates the pendidum, only in a much smaller de- 
gree than raising the, heavy bob, and therefore it admits 
of greater accuracy. The other method is to have a few 
small weights to lay on the top of .the bob; adding them 
of course raises the centre of gravity, and of oscillation, 
and accelerates the pendulum; if they were put at the 
bottom of the bob they would prodnce the ocmtrary effect 
When the bob has a round top the little weights may be set 
on spikes (of whidh tiiere slM>uld be a pair, one on each side 
of the rod)/ or in a cnp, or on a ring on the top of the bob. 

The ambnnt of acceleration prodoeed by any given 
small weight put on the top of the bob, will evidently vary 

F 
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with the length of the hoh directly (that is with the height 
above the centoe of giaiify or osdllalkm at whidi the liUle 
weight is placed)^ and the length of the rod^ and the weight 
of the bob, itmn^. Let / as before be the length £rom 
the top of the pendnlmn to the e.g^ol the bob (assuming it 
as before to be identical with the centre of oscillation), h 
the distance of the e.g. ol the bob from it:5 top, M the 
weight of the bob, m the little weight to be added, and dl 
the quantity that the e.g. is raised thereby; then it is 

ea«aypiovedthatJi=j|^ = ^^if weputr for ^. And 
as in § 57, the corresponding daily acceleration will 
= ^1^7 ^ sceonds. Suppose, for example, that -j = -j^j- 
(as if /is 88 inches, a li second pendnlnm, and£ = 7iin.), 
M = 2 cwt., andw = lib.; then^^T = ^^^5 = 16 sec.; 
or an onnoe weight put on the bob of soch a pendnlmn 
would accelerate it just one second a day. The pendulum 
of the Exchange dock, a 2 seconds pendnlnm with a bob 20 
inches long and weighing above 3 cwt., was regulated sojne 
time ago by patting a penny on it. 

We may now leave the pendulum and escapement, 
which may be considered the mathematical parts of adock, 
and return to the consideration of the merdy mechanical 
parts. 

HASBISON'S GOING BABEEL. 

72. The general constmction of the going or time- 
keeping part has been explained alreacty (18). But for 
docks that are to keep accurate time, there is yet flnwMAliiTig 
wanting^ via., a contrivance tp keep them going while they 
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are being wound up, for that of course takes the action 
of the weight off the clock, and so the scape-wheel will not 
escape unless some equivalent pressure is applied to the train. 
In common house-clocks and the cheapest watches there is no 
such contrivance, and they stand still while they are wind- 
ing up ; but in all others the apparatus which is applied for 
the purpose is that invented by Harrison, and called the 
goittg barrelj or raichett, in weight clocks, and the going 
fusee in watches and spring clocks. This drawing shows 
the arrangement of 
it. The barrel with 
its ratchett and 
click are the same 
as before ex- 
plained; but the 
dick c is not now 
placed on the great 
wheel, but upon 
c another wheel rid- 
ing on the arbor 
of the barrel be- 
tween the great 
wheel and the barrel ratchett : this wheel has also ratchett 
teeth cut upon it, but turned the opposite way to the barrel 
ratchett, as shown at B, and the click R C belonging to it is 
a long arm turning on a pivot C in the clock-frame ; and 
this second ratchett wheel is connected with the great wheel 
in any convenient way by a spring S S, having one end fixed 
on the ratchett wheel, and the other end pressing against a 
pin on the great wheeL The action is this: while the 

F 2 
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dock is going, the weight pulls the barrel and both 
latchetta to the left, and the gcxing latchett, by means of 
the spring S S, presses the great wheel in the same direc- 
tion ; and as the dock goes on, one tooth after another 
of the ratchett It slips under the long click, and this causes 
the drop which may be heard about every five jninotes 
in regolators and in good watches. When the weight 
is taken off the barrel by winding up, the going ratchett 
immediately ffies back a little towards the rights but is 
stopped as soon as one of the teeth arrives at the click, and 
there it is held ; the spring continues to press the great 
wheel as before, with nearly as much force as when the 
weight is acting, and so keeps the wheel in motion for the 
short time that the clock is winding up. 

DIAL WOBIL 

7S. The only thing that remains to be described in tlie. 
going part of clocks is the dial work, or the machinery by 
which the hands are moved. The minute hand is set upon 
the square end of a socket or pipe, which fits rather tightly 
ou the long projecting arbor of the centre wheel. It must 
not be quite tight, or the hand could not be put forward or 
batckward wh^ the dock wants altmng ; and the requisite 
degree of tightness or friction is obtained as follows. 
'Die pipe on which the hand is se^ is about an inch long, 
and has a whed fixed to its other end (the use of which will 
be described in the next section, and which may be called 
the hour- whed), and the pipe slides on to the arbor pretty 
. eaaQy ; but before it is pat on, a slightly bent oval springy 
nearly as bng as the diameter of the whed, with a squire 
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bole in the middle^ is slipped on to the arbor ^i^ith the 
concave ride outwards^ and the aqnare hole fitting on 
to a corresponding square^ cut for about, ^th of an 
baxk on the arbor, so that .the spring is' always car- 
ried round with the arbor ; then the pipe is put on, and 
flie wheel rests against the concave sideof the spring ; th^ 
(omitting the hour-hand for the present) the hand is put 
en, and genmlly a small cap ot collar in front of it ; the 
collar is pushed back so as to force the wheel more tightly 
against the springs and a pin is put through the end of the 
arbor just in front of the collar. It is evident^ therefore^ 
that the hand and its pipe will be kept steady on the arbor 
by the pressure between, the collar and the spring, and the 
friction of the spring upon the hour wheel, but that it can 
be turned when uecessary. Sometimes the hole in the 
springis left round instead of square because it is less trou- 

ble, but it is a slovenly practice, and it requires much more 
pressure to produce the same degree of steadiness when the 
jfriction of the spring acts upon the small diameter of the arbor 
than when it acts upon the large diameter of the hour wheel, 
74* Berides carrying its own hand, the long hand pipe, 
and the wheel belonging to it, have to turn the short hand, 
and also in striking clocks to let off the striking part. The 
form of hour-hand which was formerly used in regulators is 
this : the minute-hand socket has a pinion on it, and this 
pinion works a large wheel with twelve times as many teeth 
as the pinion, which therefore turns round once in twelve 
hours ; this wheel has the twelve hours engraved upon it, and 
tiiere is a hole in the dial though which the figures ajqpear, 
and a stationary hand or index pointing to the proper figure. 
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This might have been done in a still more simple way> 
and without incairiiig the Mction of that wheel and piiiion^ 
by setting the hour circle on the arbor of the great wheel, 
which tmiia in twelve hours* It is of no consequence that 
it woTild be turned with the arbor in winding up, because 
you would only have to stop winding at a place which would 
leave the proper figure of the hour circle under the index. 

These moveable hour circles are now abandoned^ on 
aooonnt of Uie muill figoiea moving past a hole being so 
much less easy to see than a hand moving in the usual way, 
Vke now obsolete day-of-the-month wbeeb, which required 
setting for five months in the year^ showed themselves 
through a bole in the same way. Bat if a hand were 
merely put in the place of the moveable dial, it would turn 
the wrong way, that is the opposite way to the otfaor hand j 
and therefore an intermediate wheel is now put between the 
pinion of Hie minute-hand socket and the hour-hand wheel, 
and the multiplier 12 (when there is no striking) may be 
divided between these three wheels and their pinions as we 
please ; and in regulators the hour-hand usually points to a 
separate dial, or set of figures engraved on the lower .part of 
the large dial, and corresponding to the small dial for the 
seconds-hand on the upper part. 

There is another way, which is sometimes adopted, of 
working the short hand on a separate dial, and without the 
intervention of this second wheel, viz., by putting the hand 
upon an axis which goes through the frame of the doek^ 
and carries a wheel working into another equal wheel fixed 
on to the great wheel, which turns in twdve hours. The 
great wheel itself is so large that it would be iuconvement 
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to have another of the same size working into it^ and thii 
18 the leaam of this other wheel being fixed to it. There 
is so much less friction in this way of working the honr 
hand diiecdy ftam the great whed than by going up to the 
centre wheel and then down again by two more wheels^ that 
I wonder it is not more eommonly adopted. The only 
objection to it is that if the hands want setting they must 
be set sepaxatdy; but a legolator doek requires so UttJe 
alteration that the hour hand never has to be meddled with 
inile» the dock has been alio wed to stop. ' 

75. All these methods however are different horn that 
which must be used when both the hands turn on an axis 
in the middle of the dial^ as they do in all clocks except 
astronomical ones, snd. sometimes in them. In that case 
there is a wheel of tlie same size as the wheel we have 
called the hour wheel placed by the side of it and driven 
by it, and therefore turning the toron^ way once in an hour, 
and having on its arbor a pinion with six or more leaves ; 
tiiis whed may be called the reversed kour wheel. Its 
pinion drives a whed with twdve times as many teeth^ 
which is fixed to a sodtet or pipe riding on the form^ one ; 
and this pipe carries the hour hand, and wiU evidenUy turn 
in the rigU direetion onoe in twdve hours. This hour 
hand pipe is not indeed leaUy carried by the minute hand 
one ; finr in order to take the weight of it off the centre 
whed arbor^ it rides upon another fixed socket or pipe sur- 
rounding the minute hand pipe and set upon a cock which 
extends over the minute hand whed and is screwed to the 
frame: this fixed cock and pipe are called ^koamcn. So 
that the apparent central axis of the hands of a common 
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clock consists, first, of the centre wheel arbor ; secondly, 
of the pipe to whidi the img hand is fixed; thiidlyj ef the 

cannon ; and fourthly, of the hour hand pipe ; and, Mtlily, 
if there is an alamm to the clock, of the pipe to which the 

little alarum dial is fixed. This arrangement of the dial 

iroik is the.most cfaimsy part of English and fieneh ckxsfcs. 

It is done better in the American; and I shall propose 
what I think a still better anangementofit»in§ 87,inooii^ 
nexion with another alteration of the nsual construction of 
eight-day clocks.. Occasionally the seconds hand is also 
set upon a thin arbor within all the others and travels 
round the laq;e dial, instead of hairing a small one to 
itself: this is a yaj bad pradace on account of the in* 
creased Miction, which it causes, and such clocks are rardy 
macbnow. 

• EQUATION CLOCKS. 

76. The things called E^puUion Clocks belong to the 
subject of dial work; for thi^ are (or rather were) docks 
for showing, but not going, ime instead of mean solar 
time; whidi was dene by communicating a secondary or 
superimposed motion to the hands, so as to advance or 
retard them accordiiig to the equation of time for eveiy 
day in the year. They were never in common use in 
Sngland, though they have occasionally been made as 
curiosities ; but Mr. Yulliamy says in his pamphlet before 
quoted, that until December, 1826, 'all the french public 
dodcs of any repute were made to show solar time.' The 
machineiy by which it was done was, as may be supposed, 
complicated; and as it is perfectly useless, and worse, than 
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nidbMy and a d(Bamptioi| of it may be foimd in Bdd's 

Treatise on Clockniakiiig and other books^ I shall not 
describe it. For houae clo<^ there appears to have been 
a somewhat more simple method of doing it, by making the 
dial itself revolve alowly^ according to the equation of time, 
while the hands went uniformly in the usual way. The 
dial would have to torn about half round between November 
and Pebniary, the figure XH appearing nearly at the usual 
place of IX in Novemb^, and at UI in February^ with, 
other smaller oscillations in t}ie remaining nine months. 
And after all the ingenuity thrown away upon these con-* 
.trivanceSj true time could not be shown by any of them as 
aeeurately as by a common dotk, with an equation table 
such as that printed at page 11. For the equational motion 
was, in all the plans, communicated to the dial or dial work 
by means of a plate of an irregular oval form set upon a 
trheel revolving in a year; the form of the pbte was such 
that the radii^ &om the axis on which it turned to the 
edge of the plate, were proportionate to the quantity by 
which the clock ought to be before or behind the sun; and 
the plate aa it revolved pushed some moving finme work 
fEffUier from the centre or nearer according to the time of 
year* And itis evident that no great accuracy could be ob-^ 
tained in this way except upon an iiiconveniently large scale* 

MONTH AND YEAE CLOCKS. 

« 

77. Occasionally clocks are made to go for a month or 

even a year. Tliis is done merely by the addition of one 

wheel or two below tbe usual great wheel, and increasmg 

the weight to four or forty-six times as much as usual. 

r 3 
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OccasionaUy two baiiels aie used^ to avoid the great strain 
upon the teeth of one great wheel and the adjacent pinixnu 
One string is then sometimes made to ran off both barrels 
together, carrying one weight between the two lines ; whicb . 
however has a pullej for the string to pass throngh to 
keep its tension equal, though tiie polley has no seiudUe 
motion. The barrels will of course turn half as many 
times round in tiie month mr year as if one end of eadi 
string was fixed to the frame in the usual way, and the one 
weight was divided into two* Chronometers aro also made 
to go long periods in a similar way, by the use of two or 
moro ma]n<4ipring8 to drive one wheels as this secures 
greater uniformity of force than one very strong spring. 

THUITY.HOUE CLOCKS. 

78. These clocks are seldom made now as English or 
Trench house dooks. Host of the Dutch and many of the 
American clocks however are so. When a thirty-hour 
dock winds up with a key like other c]sxkM, in ofder that 
it may have only three wheels in the train, the minute 
hand arbor does not belong to a whed in tiie train^ but to 
a supernumerary whed^ which is driven by the great whed 
in the same way as in one cxf the methods I described for 
working the hour hand of an astronomical clock, and the 
great whed turns in two or three hoars. In the Dutdi 
docks and the old English thirty-hour clocks, the arbor 
of the great whed is not used to wind up by, but comes 
through the firame and carries a wheel which works the 
hour and minute hand wheels both together, bdng smaller 
than one and larger than the other : or soiue equivalent 
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arrangement, of which many varieties may be conceived. 
For as the arbor of the great wheel is used to carry this 
dial working wheel, it evidently cannot be used also to 
wind up the barrel; and accordingly instead of a barrel 
there is used a sort of deep pulley with spikes in it to 
prevent the rope or chain from slipping : this pulley is not 
fixed to the arbor but rides upon it, and it is connected 
with the great wheel by a ratchett and dick as before des- 
cribed. One end of the rope carries the clock weight and 
the other end a little weight merely to keep the rope steady 
and to take hold of to pull up the great weight by when 
you wind up the clock. 

79. There is however another way of applying this sort of 
spiked pulley, which 



deserves notice on ac- 
countof its producing 
the curious effect of 
keeping the weight 
acting upon theclock, 
at the same time that 
it is being wound up. 
It is called the endless 
chain of Huygens. 
Pis the spiked puUey 
fixed on to tlie great 
wheel arbor, not now 
by a ratchett and 
click but rigidly; p 
another spiked pulley 
whichmay rideeither 
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on the moB axis <np on any o(ih«r conTementiy placed, and 
having a latchett and a clickfixed to the clock frame. The 
endless chain ai^if passes over both pulleys^ and in th^ 
loop fonned hj cd on the right side of both pulleys it car- 
ries the weight W hong by a conmion pnlley; a little 
counterbalancing weight w is hung to the other loop a6 j 
this little weight is sometimes merely a large ring himg on 
to the chain. "Now if the string b is pulled down by hand 
it will pull up e and so raise the weight W, which being 
hung by a moveable pulley will nevertheless still press upon 
the string d and so keep the clock in motion by pressing 
on the right side of the principal pulley P. If the clock 
ha3 a striking part, p may be the pulley of the great wheel 
of that part, the click being fixed to that wheel ; and then 
the clock may be wound up at any time when it is not 
striking. Only in that case it must be remembered that 
the weight wiU descend in half the time that it descends in 
when the pnUey p never has any moi^ to the right, or 
the dick is ^ed to the frame ; and the same will be the 
case with only a going part, if the dick is fixed to the 
great wheel instead of to the clock frame, for then both 
poUeys will turn together ; bnt while the dock is being 
wound up only half the weight will then act upon the great 
wheel, 

SPBING CLOCKS. 

80. There is yet another kind of dock, wMdi differs 

from all that I have yet described in having for its main- 
taining power not a weight but a long spiral springs which 
is coiled up in a box or barrel as tightly as possible when 
it is wound up^ but with room to uncoil itsdf for a few 
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trnns of the'baml, m ixma which it moves the tanin 
which is connected with the barrel just as a weight does. 
The simplest constnictiQii, which is used in all the Trench 
clocks and watches^ is this : the great wheel is fixed to the 
band that contains the spring; the outer end of the spring 
being fastened to the barrel^ and the inner end to a strong 
arbor which goes tbrooj^ the barrel^ timing in the caps of 
the barrel, and ends in the winding square, and also carries 
a ratchett wheels of which the dick is fixed to the dock 
frame, to hold it as you wind up. And therefore this 
kind of dodc requires no maintaining power to keep it 
going while winding up ; for the tension of the spring is 
acting upon the band at that time as mudi as any other, 
in fact rather more. But on the other hand the force of 
the spring is much greater when it has been just woond 
up, than when it is nearly run down ; with however tliis 
lemarkablBy and apparently anomalous excqption; that it is 
found that there is a certain position of the spring in 
which its force is nearly the same for three or four tums, 
but no more* Consequently, as a watch only requires a 
few turns to wind it up for a day, the variation in force in 
Trendi watches is slight, compared with tiiat in tho docks 
which go a week or a fortnight, and in which the spring 
has many more tarns to make than in a watch. l%is is 
one reason of the inferiority of French watches, and still more 
ao of docks, to Ei^lish ones, both in price and quality. . 

81. For this inequality of force is removed in English 
spring dodcs and watdies by the use of what is called the 
/usee. The fusee is nearly a cone, that is to say, a cone 
whose slant side is concave instead of straight, with a spiral 
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groove eot round it from one ead io.ihe other, as* on tlie 

barrel of a weight-clock, for a string or chain to run in. 
The spring is endoaed in a banel aa before^ bat the bamL 
does not carry a wheels and its arbor, instead of being used 
to wind up by, haa a rakchett and dick meielj far the 
purpose of adjusting the tension of the spring. A catgut 
coid, or a chain, ia wound round the bazrel, and the looae 
end of it fastened to the thick end of the fusee. The fusee 
ia iGxed npon the winding arbor, and haa the great wheel 
riding upon it with a ratchett, just as the great wheel of a 
weight-dock ndea on the band arbor; and Ae beat docka 
and watches have a 'going ratchett^ also. As the fusee is 
wound up, it draws the cord off the baird along the groove 
until it is all wound off the spring barrel on to the fusee. 



greatest, it is pulling at the thin end of the fusee, and when 
the tension is least it polls at the thick end ; and therefore, 
if the radius of the fusee is made to decrease, aa the force of 
the spring at the corresponding point of winding up in^ 
ereaaea, the farce comnranieatod to the great whed wiU be 
constant. 

82. In order to prevent the cord fimn being broken by 

over-winding, there is a kind of lever fixed to the frames 
with a hook to it, so placed tiiat aa the cord advancea to* 
wards the thin end of the fusee, it pushes this lever aside^ 
aa that its hook catches hold of a long tootli projecting from 
the end or cap of the fusee, and stops it from being wound 
up any farther. Aa the cord recedes again, the lever ia 
allowed to recede under the pressure of a small spring behind 
it, and by the time the fiisee haa made one revdution^ the 
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lever and its hook have got out of the way of the long 
tooth, 

83. Probably few readers of this book require to be told 
what the chain of a watch or a spring clock is like^ but it is 
proper to describe it in a ' rudimentary treatise/ It con- 
sists^ then, not of links set across each other, but of plates, 
alternately one and two, rivetted together ; but the hole in 
the single plates is so large that the rivet does not stick 
tightly in it. 
Here are two 
pairs of links, 
drawn on a scale 
which the reader 
will think more fit for a drawing of the chains of a suspen- 
sion bridge than of a watch or even a clock. A chain of 
this kind never twists, but will only bend in a plane (or 
nearly so) parallel to the plates of which it is composed. 

84. These clocks are most frequently made to stand on 
a bracket, and always of such a size that their pendulums 
can only be about 10 or 18 inches long; and as their bobs 
are small also, we know what the result must be as regards 
their accuracy. However, when they are well made, with a 
fusee, and not exposed to a temperature which freezes the oil 
(which is much above the freezing point of water), they will 
go nearly as well as a coarsely made long clock of the old 
fashioned kind. Sometimes they require a good deal of 
trouble to set them so as to beat equally, for if they are not 
so set, they are very likely to stop, as they have generally, 
and the foreign ones always, very Uttle force to spare. This 
position is not, as is commonly supposed, that of actual ver- 
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ticality^ bat mvdy of verticalitj lelatiyely to the escape- 
ment ; they ought indeed to coincide, but they frequently do 
iiot; and cooaequentlj after the bracket haa beea made 
quite level, it is found either that the crutch wants bending, 
4)T the. dock xaisiog on one side by bits of card. They are 
mucli more Ukdy to stand steady, and also easier to adjust, 
if the two hind feet are taken off^ and one put instead in the 
liiiddle between where they were. 

85, These are now almost the only.Enj^ish clocks 
(except regulators) that find any sale ; and even these are 
getting fast superseded by the better class of American 
docks, and by iWich omanmtd docks^ neither of which^ 
however, will last nearly so long. With the latter it is no 
donbt quite hopdess for ns to compete, as, besides the 
greater cheapness of their labour, the French appear to pos- 
sess what I may call a smaller eye and fingor than English 
workmen, and they are able to perform delicate and orna- 
mental work with mudi greater quickness and fkility* And 
as those who chiefly regard the beauty of the figure of their 
docks sddom am much about their oitrails, they consider it 
of no consequence that a good English clock is better for the 
natural object of a dock than a fordgn one. Whether it 
would be possible to manufacture clocks on a large scale as 
cheap as the American ones, I am not able to judge. Xhave 
been told that, but for the eases, it would. But unless the 
.tinglish dockmakers take some steps towards dther altering 
the kind of doeks that they make, or can find out some 
dieaper mode of making theui, there is no doubt that there 
will soon be no house docks, except regulators, made in 
this country. The old-fashioned, full-length house dock i^ 
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now nearly ^piodedi on account of its ugliness, size, and 

deamess^ as compared with the American clocks^ which go 
sufficiently well for ordinary pordhasers. 

No one who has seen the inside of an American dock 
oan help seeing that ours are unnecessarily heavy^ and waste 
a great deal of the foioe in merely overcoming thdr own 
inertia and friction. An American dock goes a week with 
both the weight and the M for it not half of what they axe 
jn the common JBnglish docks ; and as a large pendulum 
requires no more force to keep it going than a small one, it 
is evident that about fths of the moving power in our 
clocks is wasted. (The commendation of the American 
docks cannot be extended to the fixing of their pendulums^ 
which IB as bad as possible.) I haye also seen some veiy neat 
'£rench docks^ about the same size as the American, but 
wxmdi more highly finished, and wiUi dead escapements, 
going a week with a very small weight. 

86. A dock might be made veiy much bett^ than 
any Enghsh spring clock, or any of the foreign ones, and 
quite as cheaply as the old long dock, and at least equal to 
it in perfonnance and very superior in appearance, and 
therefore more likdy to sell, by making the case only of the 
length required for a seconds pendulum. This may be done 
in three ways : 1. By hanging the weights by three strings 
instead of two ; the lower pulley should be let into the 
weight iostead of occupying the height of 3 or 4 inches 
above it^ and should be as Inroad as the space between tihe 
weights wiQ allow. I have converted an old long dock 
into one of Hhree-quarter length' in this way, and cut off 
the large and ugly and usdess pedestal of the case. The 
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•eoond method is to ndake the baoel ids of the usoiil diame* 

ter ; and the third and best is . to make the number of teeth 
in the great wheel half as many again. Or the 8ec:ond and 
third methods may be combined in any convenient propor- 
tion. In all these eases of oonrse the weight will have to 
be half as large again, except that, as I said befim^ it is 
now unnecessarily heavy, because the wheeU are so* I may 
observe also that the third of the above methods will le- 
quire a barrel of only jds of the usual length, and therefore 
all the arbors and the space between the plates may be so * 
much less. Mr. Dent now makes nearly all his regulators 
" • in this way, and such docks take up no more room, except 
in length, than a common spring dock; and for ail the 
reasons I have mentioned I beg to suggest' the adoptioii of 
this size of dock to both the makers and the purchasers of 
docks : tiie &ces should be about the same size as those of 
common spring clocks ; one door serves for the body and 
fiioe, or the whole of the front and sides take off at .onoe. 

87. And with this alteration I think there may very 
wdl be combined that alteration of the dial work which I 
referred to in § 75, as it will also help the arrangement of 
making the baird to turn only 11 times instead of 16 in 
8 days. Those who are acquainted with the American 
docks will see that this plan is partly borrowed from them. 
The arrangement will be pretty clear from tliis drawing. 
The scape wheel and second whed will be worked by the 
centre or 90 minute whed as usual, which may have 70 
teeth driving a pinion of 7 on the second whed with 64 
teeth driving the scape whed pinion of 6. I adopt these 
small numbers on the supposition that all these driven 
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pinions are to be lantern pinions, as they are in the Ame- 
rican clocks, which is one of the reasons of their going 
with such small weights, as will be explained in § 126 ' on 
the teeth of wheels/ The pinion of 8 on the left side of 
drawing, not being driven, but driving the 12 hour wheel 
of 64 teeth, is not to be a lantern pinion but a common 
one, only hollow, as it is fixed to the wheel of 45 which 
rides on the centre wheel arbor and turns with it in an hour 
and an half, and admits of being moved on the arbor when 
you alter the hands, being held by the pin and the bent 
spring shown in the drawing, as before described in § 73. 
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The advantages of this plan ate, firat that the itictiM 
of the large and heavy l£,hoiir wheel pipe riding on the 
'camion^ is got rid of, or rather that pipe ia reduced in 
ate 80 that it need not be anyhrger than the u^ual hour 
wheel pipe; secondly, the minute hand pipe ia got rid of 
entirely, and consequently the weight and friction of that 
arbor is also reduced ; thirdly, the 12 hour wheel ia driven 
diiecdy by the train instead of in the nsoal roundabout 
way ; fourtlily, the discharging pin is put on the hour wheel 

ilaelf instead of on the nsnal reversed honr wheel, and con- 

sequeutly it must always agree with the hand; whereas at 
present clocks are not nnfreqnently put together so as to 

strike when the hand is nearly a minute from the proper 

place: the hour hand can also be adjosted by simply pulling 
its pipe forward when the minute hand is off, as there is 
room to slide the li hoar wheel out of with the piiiion 
that drives it. The hour arbor is to be kept in its place by 
a small collar at its end, over which there stands a cock 
which may be screwed on from the outside of the clock 
frame. ,The lifting piece of the striking part will have to 
be inside the frame; but that, as any clockmaker will see, is 
of no consequence, as it will only require a pin to go 
through the hole in the front plate to Uft the click of the 
repeating work, instead of going through from the front to 
the inside to stop the pin wheel as usual. In the striking 
part the reduction of the turns of the barrel from 16 to 11 
may be made (besides the methods above described for the 
going part) by increasing the pins and teeth of the strikiiig 
wheel in the proportion of 8 to 10 and givmg the great 
wheel 93 teeth instead of T8, And I have no doubt that 
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if a spiral spring is put to the hammer, as I shall describe 
presently, and the higher wheels made as light as the 
American clock wheels, the present size of clock weight 
would still be quite sufficient in the striking as well as the 
going part. However I shall leave this to the consideration 
of clockmakers and proceed to describe the 

# 

STRIKING PART OF CLOCKS. . 

88. A clock may be made to strike one at every hour 
without any separate striking part, by merely putting a pin 
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into either of the wheels of the dial work that tonia in an 

hour^ and a hammer tail or lever over it^ so that the pin 
will bqpn to laiae the hammer about a qnazter before the 
libur^ and just slip from under it when the minute hand 
points to the hour* Instead of the pin there may be pot 
upon the front of the wheel what is called a ^itail, which is 
a flat piece of metal cot into a spiral form, as shown in the 
drawing ; the effect of which is that the work of raising 
the lever is distributed over the whole hour instead of 
having all to be done in a quarter of an hour^ but with con- 
siderable frictioA. \ bave drawn the hammer as worked by 
a spiral spring, instead of flie usual long and stiff spring, 
whiob produices a great pressure on the pivotj and is no 
better than the inside bit of a broken watch spring in any 
respect, and not so cheap to make and fix. The arbor 
should be made thicker than nsnal at the place where the 
spring is put on. This apparatus will require an addition 
of about one-sixth to the clock weight, as there are 12 blows 
to be struck in the 12 hours instead of 78^ and the striking 
and going weight are usually about equaL Qocks of this kind 
are put in some of the Courts of Law at WestminsteTy and are 
just as good for a room as those that strike the number of 
the hours, since they call attention to the fact of the hour 
being up, and any body who does not know what the hour 
must be has only to look. They can of course be made 
cheaper than full striking ckMsks, which require a separate 
train of wheels, and wliich are made as follows. 

On one of these wheels are phiced any convenient num* 
ber of pins so as to raise the hammer tail in succession. 
In eight-day clocks the pins are put upon the wh^ next 
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to tii6 great ulied^ and aie 8 or in coane docks 6 ; and 
tlie pinion having as many leaves as pins^ the great wheel will 
torn in the 12 hours if it has 78 teeth^ or one for eveiy blow 
struck in 12 hours. In thirty-hour clocks the pins are set 
upon the great wheeL Above the wheel which has the stok* 
ing pins there are usually two others^ the highest of which 
dtiYes a &n or fly to regulate the velocity of the train: a 
pendulum and escapement have been proposed for the same 
purpose, but the fly is perfectly sufficient. One of these two 
wheels Las another office to perform besides driving the 
fly. The one above the striking wheel must turn exactly 
round for one or more blows of the hammer. I shall as- 
Bune it to be once for eveiy blow as it usually is. 

89. The principle of all the various ways of letting off 
file striking part will be seen firom the next drawing. A pin 
P in one of tke higher wheels of the train, called ilie pin 
wheel, rests against a stop 8 on a lever, called the l^tmg 
piece, when the clock is not striking. Tlus lifting piece 
turns on a pivot 0 and has a tail, whidi is raised by a pinR 
or a snail on one of tlie hour wheels of the going part when 
the dock is within a few minutes of striking, and this lets 
the pin P slip past the stop S on the Ufting piece ; but it is 
not allowed to go fari being presently detained by another 
stop T either on the same lifting piece or on another con- 
nected with it; the noise made by this is called giving 
warning. When the tmie is come for striking, the pin R 
slips from under the lifting piece aod lets it drop, and so 
the pin wheel can turn round xmiSl liie pin Phas eome to 8 
again. But before that happens provision is made for getting 
8 oat of the way if the dock has to strike more than one. 
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This is done as follows : there is a large whe^l called the 
locking -plate or count-ivAeel, which turns in 1 2 hours, and 
may therefore conveniently be put upon the great wheel. 
The rim of this locking-plat€ is marked out into 78 divi- 
sions, and then deep notches are cut in it at the successive 
distances of 1, 2, 3, &c., of the divisions, up to 12, a few of 
which are shown in the drawing. The lifting piece has ano* 
ther arm which reaches as far as the locking-plate and has a 
tooth which just fits into the notches. Now while the first 
blow of any hour is striking and the pin wheel is making 
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one tiim^ the locking-plate is turning also in the direction 
shown in the drawing ; and in so doing the notch lifts the 
tooth of the lifting piece out and makes it rest on the rim 
nntil another notch has arrived for it to fall into ; and the 
depth oi the notches is such that the lilting piece is moved 
far enough to lift both the stops S and T quite out of the 
way o£ the pin P by the time it lias gone once rounds and 
ihey remain there until the clock has struck the proper 
number and the tooth of the lifting piece drops into the 
next notch in the locking- plate : which is in fact an hour 
dial if the notches are marked with the hours, as the num- 
ber under the lifting-piece is always the last number the 
dock has struck. 

Betwe^ twelve and two o'clock it will be seen on looking 
at a locking-plate there is one long cut instead of two nicks, 
as I have shown in the drawing, because the clock will strike 
one blow without having the lifting-piece lifted at all, except 
as the going part lifts it. And in like manner in the French 
spring clocks wliich are often made to strike one at the half 
hour, the count- wheel or locking-plate is divided into 90 parts 
instead of 78, and all the nicks are made as long as the one 
o^dock nick in docks that do not strike the half hour. 

Sometimes instead of a nick for every hour tliere is apm 
with a slant side, which when the clock has struck the pro- 
per number raises the lever to catch the })in P in one of the 
higher wheels ; when warning is given the lever is raised by 
the going part a lilile higher to let the pin P clear the first 
stop 8 and stop at the second T, and when it is completely let 
off the lever drops and the count-wheel moves on and lets it 
fsJl low enough to dear both pins. This of course is exactly 
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the sBine in princ^le. The objection to the connt-whed. 

method of striking is that if the clock is either caused to 
stxike when it ought not^ or the striking part is allowed to 
run down, or the clock put back past an hour^ it will strike 
wrong the next time, and cannot be set right again without 
striking it round till it comes right ; and even this is not 
what every body knows how to do ; and it may be useful to 
those who have foreign docks to be told that if you put 
your iinger behind the clock or into the left side of it and 
lift np the only moveable thing you can fed, yon can hardly 
fail to make it strike. There are several other modes of 
applying the locking-plate oonstruction, which are ooca* 
sionally used in turret docks, but these are much the most 
common. 

BEPEATING STBIKING MOVEMENT. 

90. The pli^ whidi has long been in use in all English 
house clocks allows the striking of any hour to be repeated 
as of ten as you please, or the clock to be stopped or put back 
past the hour^''^ or made silent, or to be ran down, and 
still it will strike hght as soon as it is made to strike again* 
Instead of a complete count-whedor locking-plate there is 
only a portion of whed L M, called the raci, turning on a 

* Some dodtt will be found to oinr a xesistaiioo to being put 
bads: past the hour: if they do it cannot be helped ; but the lifHing 
piece onght to have had its end twisted so that the pm on the reverBcd 

hoar wheel .can pass the wrong way by pushing it aside. If a clock 
is put back between warning and striking it will strike : this does not 
signify in an English clock ; but it will make any of the foreign 
docks, which all haye the lockixig-plate movement^ strike wrong» and 
therefore must not be done. 
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centre 0, and having 13 or 14; ratchett shaped teeth on it. 
Another radius 0 N of this fragment of a wheel has a pin N 
set upon it ; and on a wheel called the dar wheel, which' 
will be described presently and turns in 12 hours, there is 
fixed a graduated snail with 12 steps in it, such that when 
the hour hand points to 5 for instance the pin N can fall 
against the 5th step in the snail to such a depth that the 
rack can fall through the space of 5 of the teeth. The 

62 
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rack has a click D E, set on a stud at which will hold the 

teeth in any given place, a spring G pressing the rack to- 
wards the left hand. The am D £ of the click is prolonged 
to and there rests upon the lifting piece, which is the 
same as before, and has a stop T projecting backwards 
througli a wide hole in the clock frame, and so placed that 
when the lifting piece is down in its ordinary position, the 
pin P in the third wheel of the striking train can clear the 
stop T, but when it is raised it will stop the pin and con* 
sequentlj the train. When the clock gives warning, the 
pin R in the reversed hour wheel raises the lifting piece as 
before, which lifts the click, which lets the rack fail back 
as far as the snail allows it to go. 

Over the rack there is a sort of hook K, which is in 
fact a pinion with one tooth, set upon the projecting arbor 
of the second wheel, {I.e. the one above the striking wheel), 
and at every revolution of that wheel, and therefore at 
every stroke of the hammer, it takes up the teeth of the 
rack one after another, and it is therefore called the 
ffiUheriiig piece or pallet. When the clock is to strike, the 
lifting piece is let fall, which sets the pin P at liberty, and 
also lets the dick fall on to the rack so as to be ready to 
catch the teeth and hold them as the gathering pallet 
gathers them up. After the pallet has taken up the last 
tooth, its tail, which is on the opposite side to the hook, 
falls upon a pin S at the end of the rack, and is thereby 
stopped from turning any farther, which of course stops 
the train. 

91. If the clock is to be capable of repeating the last 
^houx struck when required, the dick FED is prolonged 
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backwards and has a string put to it which comes through 
the dock case^ and when it is pulled the clock will strike. 

But if the string is let go too quickly the click will catch 
the rack before it has Mien far enougli^ and the clock will 
strike too few ; and if it is not let go quickly enough the 
dick will not catch the rack at the first stroke^ and it will 
strike too many. Therefore the string ought to be put to 
the lifting piec^ instead of the clicks which can be done 
just as easily, though I have never seen it so done. 11' joii 
find on polling the string that the dock wonH strike, it is 
between warning and striking, and if you leave it alone it 
will strike of itself in a few minutes. 

92. The stiir wheel, of . which the construction is 
evident from the drawings is turned -^jth round at some 
time in every hour (it sliuuld be done before the work of 
the lifting begins, that the dock may not have too much 
to do at once) by means of a pin Q on the hour wheel 
catching one of its ray^. The pin does not indeed carry 
it through the whole distance it has to move, for by the 
time it has got about half way the ray at X in the drawing 
will have reached the angle of the thing called the Jumper, 
sKding up its left hand inclined plane, and as soon as the 
point of the ray passes the angle, the jumper, being pressed 
upon by a spring, will do the rest of the work and drive 
the ray still farther forward by means of the right hand 
inclined plane. The jumper also acts as a eUck to keep 
the star whed steady ; a common dick would not do, 
because it would not allow you to put the clock back, 
whereas this one will allow the rays to pass up either of 
the inclined planes. In the commoner kind of clocks tlii« 
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star-wheel is dispensed witli^ and the snail is set upon the 
twelve hour wheel (in which case it rnnat be levened) ; 
indeed the only use of the star- wheel is to relieve that large 
twdye hour wheel arbor or pipe of the additional weight 
of the snail ; and if that pipe were reduced to a moderate 
iize and the twelTo hour wheel driven directly hj the tnua, 
as described in § 87^ the weight of the snail might be dis- 
regarded. 

93. Some clocks are so made that by turning a little 
hand which is {daoed above the dial the dock can either be 
made to remain silent, or be allowed to strike. This hand is 
so connected with the lifdng piece that when it is tumed to 
'silent' it pulls the lifting piece out of the way of the pin 
in the hour whed by drawing its arbor forward^ the pivots 
being made long enough for that purpose; and when 
turned to 'strike' it pushes the arbor back again. Some- 
times the striking is prevented by bringing a stop of some 
kind close up behind the pin S or some other pin set upon 
the rack, which prev^ts it from falling when the dick is 
lifted^ and so the gathering pallet cannot get past the stop 
S. This way is more simple than the other, but the other 
has this advantage that the clock can be made ordinarily 
silent, and yet it will strike whenever the above-mentioned 
string is pulled. 

I have seen a third way used, viz : the train stopped by 
a hook or pin jpushed into the way of the fly, Tliis is a 
most blundering way of doing it; for, as it does not prevent 
the rack from falling, the clock is almost certain to stop 
between 12 and 1 o'dock, from not having force enough 
to dnvu tlic deep step in the snail past the. pin N in the 
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rack tail^ even if it is made with a bevelled edge for the 
purpose. Jjl fact the clock in which I sair it had ia 
stopped, and I was told it had frequently stopped before, 
nobody knew why* I relieved it from tibe difficoUy in 
fature by taking away the ^ silent ' stop altogether. In a 
dock with the loddng-plate moyement however, this plan 
would answer perfectly, and is more simple than any other ; 
and probably the maker of this dock had borrowed the 
plan &om an old locking plate clock, not recollecting the 
difference. 

94, It is merely a matter of taste whether a clock ia 
made to strike on a bell, or on one of the spiral steel 
springs of a very deep note that have lately come into use. 
Perhaps in a room the spring has a more agreeable sound; 
but diey are not heard so fior as a beD, and at a distanoe 
they have a thin sound, very unlike what they pretend to 
imitate, a heavy ehmrdi bell ; and therefore for « clock to 
stand in a hall and strike for the whole house, a bell is 
certainly the best 

95. House clocks are occasionally made to strike quar- 
ters. Hie machinery for that purpose is the same as for 
striking the hours, if we suppose two hammers to be put 
in the place of one, and an additional set of pms on the 
striking wheel to raise them. If they are what are called 
ding-dong qnarten, on two bells, this wheel may be made 
exactly like the hour striking wheel, only with two sets of 
pins set on its opposite sides so as to raise the two hammem 
alternately. But if there are four or more bells, the rim of 
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the striking wheel is spread out so as to form a chime barrel, 
with pins sticking out of it like the band of a nrasical 
box, and these pins raise the hammers successively, which 
are all set on one ans. I may here remind dockmakera 
(as I have found it necessary to do so before) that though 
the repeating movement may be nsed for the quarters as 
well as the hour,, when the second, tliird, and fourth quar- 
ters are only the first quarter so many times repeated, yet 
when tlie tunes or changes are difierent the locking plate 
ought to be used ; for if the repeating plan is used and 
one quarter gets struck wrong or stopped, it throws the 
whole of the.tunes into confusion, the clock playing at the 
next quarter the right number of changes, but the wrong 
order, that is, a piece of the tune of one quarter, and a 
piece of another; ^vhcrcas if the locking plate is used the 
ri^t tunes will always accompany the right number of 
changes, and any person will hear directly not only that 
they are wrong, but how they are wrong, and that they 
merely want striking by hand once or more to bring them 
right, which it is much more dilhcult for an unskilful per* 
son to ascertain when the tunes are wrong but the number 
right. The work for connecting the repeating quarter 
movement with the hour striking part is also more com- 
plicated than that of the locking plate, which is remarkably 
simple. But as quarters are so much more rardy put to 
- house clocks than to turret clocks, I shall reser\^e tlie des- 
cription of the mode of connecting them with the other 
parts of the clock, as well as some other matters belonging 
to th^, for the chapter on church clocks. 

96. Small spring clocks are occasionally made to strike 
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the quarters only when they are wanted^ as in the night, 
and to strike them after stnkiiig the preceding hour, just 
as repeatiiig watches do. In l1u6 case, the repeating part 
is not wound up periodically as in a conunon clock which 
strikes quarters; but bv pulling a btnii^ or pushing in the 
handle of the watch, you wind up a banel containing a 
main-spring, which, when you let it go again, works the 
3triking movement in the usual way, according to the 
position given to the rack or locking-plate by the wheels of 
the going train. Repeating watches are rarely, if ever, 
made in England, or at least by English workmen ; and 
&om the quantity of work that has to be put in a small 
compass they seldom go very well. For this purpose a 
small clock is much better; and such clocks are usually now 
made portable, that is with a balance instead of a pendulmn, 
and go by the name of carriage clocks, and conseijucntly 
they possess the advantni^e of being secure against the dis- 
turbances of housemaids. I shall have to mention them 
again in the next chapter. 

. ALAEUMS. 

97. If you take the pendulum off a dock with a recoil 

escapement, you will hear it beat about as quickly as the bell 
is struck in an alarum; and the striking there takes place in 
the same way as if a double hanuner were put on tlie end of the 
crutch of a recoil escapement, just long enough for one end 
of the hammer to reach the inside of a bell at one extremity 
of the beat, and the other end at the other extremity. The 
manner of letting it off I shall describe presently; but 

GS 
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first it may be aaked by aa observaat person, bow it 
happens that sach a small weight as that of an alaram^ fall- 
ing only a few inches, is able to strike such a vast number 
of blows^ when the striking part requires a' weight of 10 
or 12 lbs. to strike so few as it does. The reason is this : 
the eommon striking weight has to raise the hammer against 
a strong spring; and the force with which it strikes the 
bell depends upon the force of that spring; and the distance 
it is bent but in an alarum, the hammer is merely throwu 
from side to side by the action of the alarum weighty which 
has consequently nothing to overcome but the friction ; and 
tiie velocity of the striking depends upon the proportion 
between the moment of inertia of the hammer and the 
momentum (or product of the weight and the fall) of the 
alarum weight. An attempt appears to have been made to 
produce a common striking part on this principle^ but with- 
out success, because in that way it cannot strike with both 
force enough and slowness enough to be distinct. 

98. But an alarum is wanted to let off, not always at 
the same time, but at an arbitrary time. For this purpose, 
all we have to do is to make the letting-off pin moveable on 
the wheel which carries it. If the common letting-off pin 
were made moveable upon the hour- wheel, we might make the 
clock strike when the long hand is at 60 m. instead of 60 m* 
And in like manner, if we put a letting-off pin for the alarum 
on a cap, or kqf, which fits tightly on to the socket of the 
12 -hour wheel, we can make it let olT with as much accuracy 
as is required at any portion of the twelve hours we please. 
This key, which carries the pin, has its socket prolonged 
forward, so as to carry a small dial or hour circle under the 
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hour hand, which always travels rotuid with it ; but the key 
does not iit so tightly that it cannot be moved by the hand 
so as to make a pointer in the hoar hand point to any time 
we like on the alanun dial; and then it will let off at the 
time so indicated. There is no occasion for any stopping 
apparatus beyond a single lifting piece, and a pin in the 
striking barrel, which rests against the stop on the lifting 
piece when it is not raised high enough to let the alanun 
go. The string of the weight is attached to a wheel 
exactly like a recoil scape- wheel, either of the crown wheel 
or the plain kind, and when it is let off it runs till it is 
down. Of course it must not be wound up until within 
twelve hours of the time when it is intended to strike. 

TIIE WATCHMAN^S CLOCK. 

99. This is mentioned incidentally in the parliamentary 

papers respecting the great clock for the new Palace, as 
being the invention of Mr. Whitehurst, of Derby. It ia 
otherwise called the tell-tale clock, its object being to watch 
watchmen; whose tendency to sleep, like other men, in the 
night, had caused buildings protected by them to be con- 
sidered less secure than those which are only protected by 
the ordinary precautions of mankind before tliey go to bed. 
In the watchman^s clock there are pins sticking out round 
the dial, one for every quarter of an hour; and tlie duty of 
the watchman, in order to testify his own vigilance, is to go 
to the clock every quarter of an hour, and push in the 
proper pin, which only admits of being so treated for a few 
minutes : consequently, if in the morning any pin is found 
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sticking out^ it indicates that the watchman was absent^ in 
body or mind, at the corresponding time. There is a clock 
of this kind, on an improved plan^ lately put up in one of 
the lobbies of the House of Commons. The face and pins 

are not open but inclosed behind a glass, and there is a 
handle at a conyenieint place outside the dock case^ which 
communicates with a small lever standing over a part of the 
circle in which the pins move ; and as the pins are earned 
round in a sort of a moveable dial, it is evident that pulling 
the handle when any particnlar pin is tmder the lever, it 
may be easily made to push that piu in, and can do so at no 
other time. In fact, if the lever ended in a pencU, and the 
moveable dial earned a rim of paper set round the figures, 
pulling the handle would make a mark upon the paper, 
ghowing exactly the time at which it was done. But tiie 
pfi[)er would want renewing continuaQy, and the pins do 
not, but are made to pass over an inclined plane at their 
back in another part of their journey (performed after 
the hour of inspection), and so to push themselves out 
again: for this purpose it is most convenient to make 
the revolving dial to contain 24} hours, so that there may be 
time enough in the morning to examine the pins before 
they are replaced by the inclined plane. 

EIJSCTRICAL CLOCKS. 

100. If the pallets of a clock, instead of being worked 
by a pendulum, are attracted by pieces of soft iron, magnet- 
ized alternately by means of an electrical communication 
with the pallets of another clock, as they move to each side, 
or with the teeth of the scape-wheel successively, the two 
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docks will evidently go exactly together. Not only this, 

but if you take off the weight as well as the peudulum^ and 
move^e pallets of a recoil escapement backwards and for- 
w^idj^they will drive the scape- wheel instead of letting 
v<K<^cape, only they will move it^ and consequently the 
haiids^ the wrong way; and, therefore, if the scape-wheel 
and pallets are reversed, they will drive the hands the right 
way. Instead of two magnets, one is sufficient, if the 
pallets are drawn one way by a small weight or a spring, 
and the otlier way by the maguet. This is the ordinary 
form of what are called electrical clocks. 

101. But still further, the whole train of the clock may 
be dispensed with, except the dial wheels, by making the com- 
muuication take place at longer intervals, such as every half 
minute* The wheel of the minute hand would then require 
00 ratchett-shaped teeth, and a pair of large pallets to 
be put over it in the same way as the recoil pallets over 
a common scape- wheel ; and at each beat the wheel would 
move through the space of half a tooth. A click should in 
any case be added to secure the wheel from slipping back at 
the moment of escape. The advantage of a minute-hand 
moving a visible space at intervals^ such as half a minute, 
will be pointed out under the head of ^turret-dock re- 
montoires/ § 172. 

102. Another way in which this may be done, is to let 
the dial work be driven by a weight or spring, wound up 
just like a common clock, and make the electricity let it oif 
instead of driving it. This method is peculiarly adapted to 
clocks with large faces and heavy hands ; for in this way a 
dial, or auy number of dials, of any size might be worked by 
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m escapement and train no lazger than that of a coaamm 

aijlruiioinical clock. The uuly objection to it is the difficulty 
of keeping a galvanic dectiical machine in perfect action^ so 
that you can depend upon a beat never missing ; for it not 
only requires some attention to the galvanic trough^ but a 
small particle of dirt on the rim of the wheel, which is 
dividfid into conducting and non-conducting spaces, some- 
times interferes with the contact. Mr. Dent had an electri- 
cal dial, of the iirst construction just now described, going 
for some time in his shop, but he found it required constant 
attention to prevent it failing in this way* 

lOS. When, on the other hand, a large and strong clock 
is employed to drive a number of other clocks, ma^mtic elec- 
tricity may be used, the large dock by its own force pulling 
or rather sliding a strong permanent magnet out of contact 
with its arma^e at the proper intervals. Mr. Dent also 
keptadialofthiskindgoingfor some time, makingasmall 
torret-clock movement work the magnet ; and this experiment 
answered perfectly. Of course the clock which has to do this 
extra work should have some provision to prevent the ineqna- 
lities of force produced by it from reaching the pendulum. 
It wiU be seen how this is to be done when we consider the 
subject of turret-dock remontoires. This general explanation 
of dectrical docks may be interesting to those who have read 
in the parliamentary papers on the subject, that it is pro- 
posed to have an dectrical communication between the great 
clock at Westminster and the Observatory at Greenwich, 
and perhaps also to make it work the small docks in vari- 
ous parts of the building. 

104. Now that the very convenient practice of setting 
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all the clocks in the kingdom to Greenwich instead of local 
time is becoming gen^nd^ it would be by no means an use- 
less employment of the electric telegraph to send the exact 
time at a certain how every day or every week to all the 
telegraph stations on the various lines of railway. The whole 
kingdom would thus have the advantage of an indication of 
the time as perfect as that afforded by the ball on the top of 
the Observatoiy at Gieenwich, which is dropped every day 
exactly at one o^ clock. Whereas at present, the time can- 
only be obtained in places where there is not a good meri- 
dian instrument by the tradition of travellers or railway 
guards^ which is equivalent to saying that it cannot be 
obtained at all with accuracy. I have sometimes found 
a difference of ffve minutes between the time of the pubUc 
clocks in large towns less than 100 miles apart, and not ad- 
mitting of the excuse that it was the difference of local time, 
because, unfortunately, it has been occasionally the wrong 
way, i. e. the clock in the west has been faster than the 
dock in the east. 

MUSICAL CLOCKS AND CHIMES. 

105. These are merely connnon clocks, which let off a 
musical box, or a small organ driven by a weight, or a chime 
barrel in a church, in the same way as an ordinary striking 
part. A chime barrel is exactly the same as the barrel I 
before mentioned for playing a tune at the quarters,, only 
much longer, having to play a longer tune and on at 
least eight bells, to each of which there are generally two 
hammers, because when a note has to be repeated quickly, 
one hammer could not fall and rise again quickly enough. 
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A musical box is the same in pnnciple^ only the music is in 

the springs raised by the pins on the chime barrel, instead 
of those springs being levers working hammers that strike 
on bells ; and accordingly musical boxes are generally re- 
paired by watchmakers. Organs involve other considera* 
tions besides those of clockmaking, though many of the 
Qerman clockmakers repair these clock organs; indeed 
they are hardly ever applied except to (Jerman clocks. 

Clocks are occasionally made to perform other feats^ 
which I do not consider as properly belonging to the art of 
horology, but merely toys; and it is true of clocks, as 
of human bdngs^ that if they profess to do a great many 
things, they seldom do them welL This remark, of course, 
does not apply to church clocks with chimes^ which are on 
a large scale, and can have ample power and space to do 
the additional wixA. 

TEETH OF WHEELS. 

106. The theory of wheel-cutting does not belong more 

to clock-M ork than to any other machinery in which wheels 
are used, and it is too large a subject to enter into fully 
here. But it may be useful to make a few general remarks 
upon it, and I must refer the reader to other works, such as 
^ Camus on the Teeth of Wheels/ 'Willises Principles of 
Machinery,' &;c., for the geometrical investigations by which 
these results are obtained. 

Firsts it is evident that the more teeth any two wheeb 
have which are to work together, the less friction there will 
be, and the less it will signify whether the teeth «ie accu- 
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lately cut of the right shape. For if the teeth were infinite 
in number^ and therefore infinitely small^ there would be 
no sliding friction at all, and the wheels would merely roll 
upon each other; and on the other hand^ the fewer the 
- teeth of each wheel are, the farther they have to slide along 
the teeth of the other wheel. And as the same proportion 
most be kept between the wheels and pinions of a clock 
• train, whatevear the actual numbers are, the number of teeth 
or leaves in the pinions is at once an indication of the 
degree of labour which has been expended on that portion 
of the clock. In the best astronomical clocks no pinion 
has less than twelve leaves,''and sometimes as many aa 
sixteen. In the striking part of clocks, there is no need of 
the same high numbers, because the uniformity, or amount 
of the force of the train, is of no great consequence (within 
reasonable limits) so long as it is always sufficient to raise 
the haTmner. 

107. Another thing to be remarked in dock-work is^ 
•that the pinions are all driven by the wheels, except the 
pinion of the dial-work which drives the l£-hour wheels 
and the pinion which drives the locking-plate when it is not 
placed upon the great wheel of the striking part; whereas 
in macliinery for raiding heavy weights, the pinions gene- 
rally drive the wheels. And this is of consequence for the 
following reason. When two wheels act together, the teeth 
which are in contact may happen to be either entirely on 
one side of the line which joins the centres of the two 
wheels, or on the other, or on both sides. If the teeth have 
passed that line before they come into contact, the action is 
said to be a^Ur or behind the line qjfcentreis £uid vice vend. 
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In tliis figure, D,C, represent two 
teeth of the driving wheel, and d, e, 
two corresponding teeth of the drivcD 
wheel. Now, although they are here 
represented as inclined to each other 
at the same angle in each case, yet 
any one must see at once that the 
friction between C and c, after the 
line of centres, is very much less than 
between D and d, before the line of 
centres : no degree of friction (short 
of adhesive friction) could prevent C from driving c, if force 
enough is applied to it ; whereas if the point of contact 
of D and is a good way from the line of centres, and the 
surface of D rough, a great force applied to the driving wheel 
might merely drive the point of the tooth d into the side of 
the tooth D. The difference between drawing a walking- 
stick along the ground after you and pushing it before you 
is an illustration of the difference between friction after the 
line of centres and before ; and a very moderate degree of 
roughness will make it impossible to push it if it makes a 
large angle with the ground. It is evident therefore that 
machinery wiU go much more easily when the teeth of the 
wheels are so arranged that all the wheels are driven behind 
the respective lines of centres. Now it may be shown 
geometrically, that with teeth of the common form a wheel 
cannot drive a pinion with leaves of sensible thickness with- 
out any friction before the Une of centres, if the pinion has 
less than eleven leaves. This, therefore, is another reason 
for using no pinions in delicate clocks with less than twelve 
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leaves, eleven being an inconvenient number^ and of course 
the higher the number the better. 

108. There is, however, a kind of pinion^ in which 
(when driveth but just the opposite wh^ drimg, for which 
therefore they are unfit) the action will alwajs be after the 
line of centres, however few its leaves may be : it is a puikm 
in which the leaves, instead of being radial or uf the leaf- 
shape, are round pins set in a ring round the axis; and 
from their appearance, these are called lantern or b(w pimons* 
I have drawn the pinion of the scape-wheel in p. 79 as a 
lantern pmion. Of course, in these as in all other pinions^ 
there will be less friction with manj leaves than with few ; 
but whatever friction there is will be entirely of the more 
hannless kind. The Dutch clocks alwajs have these pinions^ 
which are merely bits of wire stuck into wooden arbors, and 
this is the reason why they will go with an amount of dirt 
that would completely atop a dock with tiie common 
pinions, and their pinions are the last thing in the clock 
to wear ont. The french have also long used them in 
their turret-clocks, and it is stated in one of the parlia- 
mentary papers, by Mr. Jkatt, that they have been found to 
show no signs of wearing after sixty years: whereas in 
dodu made wholly with teeth, if not very accurately made, 
the pinions and the wheels that work them will be found to 
have worn themselves out of shape in a few yearn. I have 
seen a report made by a man who was sent to examine a 
tunet-elock, made by a London maker, only f ourte^ yean 
old, in which he stated that he found the pinions had 
been already twice shifted to get a new bearing for the 
teeth, and that thej were now thorouglily worn out. Of 
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course this was an extreme case ; but it would not have 
happened with lantern pinions and equally ill-cut teeth, 
because they would only have liad the more moderate fric- 
tion of the action liter the line of centres. 
• 109. Another great advantage of these pinions is, that 
there is considerable risk of spoiling solid pinions^ espe- 
cially large ones, in hardening them. I have seen a large 
pinion with half the leaves flown completely off in harden- 
ing ; and of course the risk of this adds to the expense of 
those that are sound, and also very often causes them not 
to be hardened at all, which is just one of those things for 
which yon can have no security except the character of the 
maker. Whereas the lantern or box pinions never break, 
and are made merely by driving hard steel wire pina into 
the holes in the hox, which are bored with great quickness 
and accuracy by a sliding drill and a dividing engine. Con- 
sequently, besides their other advantages, these pinions are 
probably, and when they are of large size, certainly, cheaper 
than solid steel pinions, which require cutting, iiardcning, 
and polishing, and often break when they are done. 

It must be remembered by those wlio are not used 
to them, that lantern pinions require the teeth that drive 
them to be cut of a different shape from teeth that drive 
common leaves, the teeth that drive the common leaves being 
epicycloids traced by a circle of half the radius of the pinion 
rolling upon the driving wheel; while the teeth to drive 
pins are epicycloids traced by a circle of the %ame size as the 
pinion itself. No doubt very few teeth, especially in small 
clocks, are really epicycloidal, but some portion of circular 
arcs pretty nearly coinciding for a short distance with an 
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epicycloid ; and where the teeth are numerous, and there- 
fore small^ there is very Utde difference. But when the 
teeth are large, the difference is sensible, and there seems no 
reason why the cutters of the teeth of large wheels should 
not be made of the proper shape more frequently than they 
are* It onght> moreover^ to be remarked that^ whether the 
teeth are circular or epicycloidal, the practice of topping, or 
taming off the tops of the teeth by way of correcting the 
dejiihs is entirely wrong, because it takes ufF the most eurved 
part of the teeth. If the teeth are cut rights and the depth 
is found to be wrong, the centres are wongly placed, and 
should be altered^ not the teeth, which are innocent. 

110. It is not indeed quite true that the action of a lantern 
pinion begins when the acting side, but when the centre of 
each pin, is on the line of centres ; and therefore the action 
is not so completely after the line of centres as a leaved 
pinion of twelve or more teeth. But practically this is no 
objection to their use ; first, because none but the most ex- 
pensive clocks have pinions of twelve, and it is not in clocks 
of that kind that there is much to be gained (as regards fric- 
tion) by using these pinions ; and secondly, the advantages 
of easy construction would still remain on the side of the 
lantern pinions, especially when they are large. The scape- 
wlieel of the Exchange clock is made in this way, although 
the pins are leaf-shaped, because it has twenty of them, and 
is therefore so large that it was found impossible to harden 
a solid pinion properly. For the same reason Mr. Y ulliamy 
makes his large pinions of gun-metal, as hard as it can safely 

be used, which however is much softer than hard steel, or 

* 

even cast iron. Thirdly, when you come to pinions of high 
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numbers, the angle corresponding to half the thickness of 
the pin is so small, that it is of no consequence whether the 
action begins that mall distance before the line of centres, 
or exactly at the Une, for the nearer you come to that line^ 
the less friction any deviation from it produces; and there- 
fore making the pins of the Exchange scape- wheel of the 
leaf-shape instead of round was quite an um&ecessary and 
very expensive refinement ; and Mr. Dent now makes all 
the pinions of die going trams of his turret-docks lantern 
pinions, with round and hard steel wire pins^ and the ease 
and moothness of thor motion is remarkable, even in 
a case where it was nt cess ir v to use a pinion as low as seven, 
which will be described in § 177. 
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Chapter II. 
ON WATCHES AND CH^LONOMETEBS, 

111. I have already said that the only mechanical dif- 
ference between a watdi and a ciock, is that a watch will 
go in any position^ but a clock only in one ; for although 
timepieoes in caaes like small biacket-docks^ only widi 
a balance instead of a pendulum^ are popularly called 
docks, thfij are really watches, differing only firom common 
watches in their size, and in the balance being set horizon- 
tal, or in a plane pegpendionlar to the planes of the rest of 
the wheels. Such clocks have of course the advantf^ of 
being portafale, apd«aie called eofriage clociiu But nnless 
they have compensated balances, they are much more affected 
by changes of temperature than pendnlnm docks, or watches, 
wliich are kept at a pretty uniform temperature by being 
oaoied in the pocket, as will be eiLplained in § 124. 

112. If you take a common spring dock, with its 
wheels and escapement arranged exactly like that of wludi 
a drawing was given at p. 49, and instead of the cmtch for 
the pendobmi put a whed of the nature of a fly-wheel, this 
will be very nearly a watch. Notqnite, however; forit stQl 
differs &om a watch in tins, that the fly-whed or balance has 
no spring, and so its nfatatians will depend only upon its: 
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own moment of inertia, and ike force cf tie train. And 

this last dependence is just wliat we want to get rid of^ or 
to compensate in snch a way that comparatively large vibra- 
tions of the bahince shall be performed in the same time aa 
smaller ones. Dr. Hooke ascertained, among bis numerous 
other discoveries and inventions, that the vibrations of a 
spring in large or small arcs are very nearly isochronous. 
The reason of which is that the force with which a spring 
endeavours to resume its position generally varies as the 
angle through wliich it is bent, with the exception before 
mentioned in § 80 ; and a body acted upon by such a force 
as this (as a pendulum moving in a cycloid is) must oscil- 
late through any distance in the same time. Consequently 
if one end of a spiral spring is iixed to Uie frame in wliich 
the balance-arbor turns, and the other to the balance itself, 
in such a position that when the spring is at rest the pallets 
stand half way between each beat, and the balance is set in 
motion, it will go on vibrating in very nearly tlie same time, 
whether the force of the escapement drives it through a 
small arc or a large one. In fact, with pallets of this kind 
the watch will set itself going, because a tooth of the scape- 
wheel must always be pushing against one or other of the 
pallets, and the spring offering scarcely any resistance in the 
neutral position (unlike a heavy pendulum) the force of the 
escapement is snjfficient to move the balance through the 
angle of escape ; and having once begun, it will of course 
go on. Hence it is that with most escapements a watch 
cannot be stopped, if it is clean and in good order ; for as 
the impulse is generally given at the neutral position of Oio 
spring (as it ought to be, for the same reason as in clocks). 
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the force requisite to give the impulse is generally sulBcient 
to start the balance. The same thing happens in a clock 
when you take the pendulum off, and the escapement has 
only the slight weight of the crutch to move. 

118. The spiral springs used for escapements are of two 
kinds; the common one lying all in one plane, and the 
other, used for chronometers, in which size is not sacrificed 
to elegance, is like a wire wrapped round a cylinder, as the 
string of a clock is wrapped round the barrel ; since this is 
found to be the best form of the two, perhaps on account of 
every ring (so to speak) of the spiral having the same radius, 
and the spring acting therefore more uniformly. 

114. The kind of watch that 1 have been describing is 
the old vertical watch, so called because the scape-wheel 
stands vertically when the other wheels are horizontal, or 
the watch is laid flat. This kind of escapement, as before 
mentioned, like the common recoil escapement in clocks 
with anchor pallets, loses as the arc of vibration decreases. 

■ 

EEGULATION OF WATCHES. 

115. The mode of regu- 
lating this and all watches 
is by altering the fixed point 
of the spiral spring, so as 
to make the acting part of 
it shorter or longer, and 
therefore faster or slower in 
its vibrations. This is done 
as follows. A B D is the 

H 
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spring, or rather a portion of it, as I have stopped it at D 
to avoid confusion. The outer end of it is pinned into a 
cock set on the frame at A. The pointer C B E turns on 
an annular or hollow pirot at C, the hole being left in itift 
centre for the arbor of the balance, which is called the ver^e, 
to go through. At B there are two amall pins dose to- 
gether, between which the spring is passed, and which 
therefoie determine tlie point from which it begins to bend. 
Therefore as the pointer or regulator C B E is moved towards 
the right in this drawingi it makes the spring vibrate fEuster^ 
and to the left, slower ; and this is done without affecting 
the neutral position of the spring. If the watch still goes 
too slow, when the regulator is moved to the right as fiir aa 
it can go, the spring has to be taken out and shortened by 
putting the outer end farther through A and drawing the 
inner end farther out through the other cock by which it is 
pinned to the balance ; for as a given angle corresponds to 
a smaller length at the inner end of the spiral than at the 
outer, the spring will on the whole be shortened by this 
operation, while the neutral position of it with regard to the 
balance remaitts the aame. In order to alter the length of a 
cylindrical spiral spring, either its curvature must be altered 
a little or the point at which it is attached to the balance. 
But, in fact, chronometers are not regulated in this way, but 
by altering the inertia of the balance by screws with heavy 
heads, called timing screws. The vertical escapement is 
only now used for the commonest watches, both on account 
of the thickness it requires, and its inferiority to other 
escapements. 
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LEVEB ESCAPEMENT, 

116. The escapement which is feur the most frequent 

in good Englisli watches is the lever cscaj^ement, ov, as it 
used to be called^ the detached lever, to distmgoish it from 
another form of it, now disused, called the mcJc lever. If 
you put a lack, or a few teeth of a wheel, of which the 
pallet arbor would be the centre, on the end of the crutch 
of a dock dead escapement, and let this rack work a pinion 
set on the verge of a balance, such as I have just now 
described, the vibration of the balance would cause the 
pallets to move w they do under the influence of a pendu- 
lum. And this was the rack-lever movement. 

117. It was however liable to stop if the balance was 
accidentallj stopped at the neutral position, on account of 
tiie friction between the rack and the pinion ; and moreover 
the lever or crutch and pallets were carried farther the £ar- 
tiier the balance vibrated. This as we have seen cannot be 
helped with a pendulum, on account of the small angle 
which it moves through ; but it can with a balance, since 
that moves through such a large angle that the arc des- 
cribed by a pin set a little d]iri»nce from the verge will cut 
the arc described by the end the lever so as to include a 
very sensible depth between them. Consequentiy if the 
end of the lever merely has a nick in it, and the verge in- 
stead of being a complete pinion has one tooth or pin that 
will fit into the nick, the lever and pin will act together as 
a wheel and pinion for a short distance in the middle of the 
vibration, but as soon as the pin has got out of the nick 
the balance may turn as fur as it pleases without moving or 

H 2 
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being even in contact with the lever; and when it returns the 
])in will go into the nick again and first move the dead part 
of the pallet off the tooth of the scape-wheel, and then receive 
the impulse and leave the opposite pallet with a tooth rest- 
ing upon its dead part. Therefore this was called the de- 
ia4;hed lever, as the lever is detached from the balance except 
during the middle of the vibration. The pin is usually 
made of a jewel, and it works with so little friction that 
you can hardly (if at all) stop the watch, any more than a 
clock with a dead escapement when the pendulum is taken 
oH*. The pallets are also always made of jewels in good 

watches. In 
this drawing 
the bahmce is 
put beyond 
its real dis- 
tance from the 
scape- wheel in 
order to show 
the other parts 
more plainly: 
it is exhibited 

at the middle of the impulse. The practical advantages of 
this movement are that it is not only a very good one, being 
like the dead escapement of a clock, and without the dead 
friction, which is very nearly removed by the detaclmient of 
the balance from the pallets, but it is moreover easy to make 
and safe to wear ; and if the watch gets such a fall as to 
break the verge, which is always the first tiling to break, 
it can be mended for a few shillings, the verge in this 
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escapement being nothing more than a plain arbor, which 
carries the pin set upon a small collar. Whereas in the 
two next escapements the verge itself is comparatively com- 
plicated, and expensive to make and mend. 



HOUIZOOTAL ESCAPEMENT. 

118. It is curious that this, which was invented by an 
English clockmaker, Graham, is the escapement put to neai'ly 
every foreign watch, whereas the rack lever, which was the 
foundation of the detached lever, the principal English es- 
capement, appears to have been invented in France, though 
the detached lever was invented by Mudge, a famous chro- 
nometer maker here. There is nothing in clocks correspond- 
ing to this escapement, and it will be best understood at 
once from the drawing. The verge is spread out about its 
middle into a portion of 
a hollow cylinder, of 
which the section is 
shown at AB. The 
scape- wheel teeth are of 
the shape of a • flat iron^ 
set upon a pin, as shown 
in the second figure, and 
just long enough to be 
contained with the cy- 
linder. A tooth is here 
represented as just es- 
caping from the inside of tne cylinder and giving the mi- 
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pulse ; for as the balance turns to the right^ the sloped part 
of the cylinder at A comes up to the point of the tootii, 
anH so the tooth in making its way out, gives an impulse to 
the balance ; and then the next tooth strikes against the 
outside circular part at and rests on it until the balance 
turns the other way, and then that tooth makes its waj into 
the cylitider giving an impulse in so doing: This escapement 
therefore is not detached, as a tooth is always pressing 
either upon the inside or the outade of the cylinder, and as 
ia tha colon dead e«capemaat, a tooth i. Z.js acting oa 
the inside of one pallet or the outside of the other. This 
is not unlike the pin wheel dead escapement in this respect, 
that it is not very material that the teeth <rf the scape>whed 
should be exactly at the same distance firom each other, 
since they act successively. But is very unlike it in ano- 
ther respect, that it is very expensive to mend if broken. 

One curious fact in tins escapement is worth mention- 
ing : it is found that the sh£u:p teeth of the scape- wheel 
cut the cylinder less if they are made of steel than of 
brass. I have heard of no satisfactory way of accounting 
for this ; and it seems that there is yet room for a good 
deal of discovery in the theory .of the wear of two metals 
working together, in which several of the known facts are 
different from what were anticipated, especially the necessity 
for soft bearings, made only of block tin, which is nearly as 
soft as lead, for railway axles or Journals j while on the other 
hand I understand that brass, mi. even gon-metal, is afaan- 

* Perhaps it may be as weU tc'expUdn, that a wheel is and to 

turn to the right, whcu, if you took hold of it with your right hand 
in its iiatural position, you would turu ^oor thumb to the right. 
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doned for the bearings of lathe spindles in favour of cast- 
iron or steel. There is no doubt, however, that iron and 
steel working together require fresh oil more frequently than 
brass and steel ; and brass scape-wheels are nearly always 
used for the dead escapement in clocks, and the lever 
escapement and all others except the horizontal in watches, 
which is just the one in which we should have expected the 
points of brass teeth to be worn out sooner than in any 
other, instead of wearing the hard cylinder. 

DUPLEX ESCAPEMENT. 

119. The duplex escapement is so called because the 
scape- wheel has a double set of teeth : viz., a set of long 
teeth, which merely rest against 
the verge of the balance except 
when they are escaping, and a 
set of short teeth or pins to 
give the impulse at the time of 
escape. Tlie long teeth are so 
made that their forward edge is 
a radius of the scape-wheel and 
a tangent to the small circle 
with a notch in it ; consequently 
that circle or cylinder, which is a portion of the verge, can 
turn to the right, with no other effect upon the long teeth, 
than that the friction against them is rather greater as the 
opening of the notch passes, than when they are merely 
pressing upon the cylinder ; but as the cylinder is very 
•small, and the teeth long, and the notch narrow, this extra 
friction is very little. When the balance returns, the point 
of the tooth falls into the notch, and goes along with it, and 
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80 escapes, and at the same time one of the piiui catches the 
long tooth projectiug &om the verge, and gives the impulse* 
It will be seen that the principle of this escapement i» 
not unlike tlmt modification of the dead escap^ent for 
clocks, which I suggested (45), and which if it can be made 
accurately enough with moderate care, ought to answer 
cqnallyweU; for here the dead McticHi is that of long teeth 
acting upon a cylinder of small radius, while the impulse ia 
given by short teeth acting against a longradina. f (mt this 
reason, and also from the action being so direct that it 
does not require oil, the duplex escapement is a very good 
one ; but, as may be inferred from this description of it, it 
requires nnnsual care in making and putting togetbsr, and 
also in carrying about ; fur if, by an accidental twist of the 
watch, the balance should happen not to vibrate far enough 
to let the notch get past the long tooth, the escape cannot 
take place, and the bahmce loses its impulse for that vibra- 
tion ; and as it only receives an impulse at every alternate 
vibration, unlike the three preceding escapements, it will 
probably not recover itself and will stop. It is therefore 
unfit for ordinary weareraof watches, and above all for those 
who in winding up their watch turn it nearly as much aa 
they do the key : a very mischievous practice with any good 
watch, as it deranges the arc of vibration for the whole time of 
winding up, and some time afterwards. It is not perhaps very 
easy to avoid it alti^etherwith an ordinary key; and there* 
fore I should recommend persons who have reaUy good 
watches to get a key made with a straight wooden handle 
like a thickish pencil. You can then mud up your* 
watch, keeping it quite steady, by a few twirls of this 
pencil between your finger and thumb, and in a quarter of 
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the time that a common key takes. The watchmakers tliera- 
selves always use these pencil keys, 

CHRONOMETERS. 

120. The perfection of all the watch escapements is 
that which has from it^ use acquired the name of the 
chronometer movement, but was originally called the de- 
tackedy tlie balance being entirely detached from everything 
else except just at the time of action : in other words there 
is no dead friction; and moreover the impulse is given 
directly, and nearly at right angles to the line of centres of 
the balance and scape wheel, as in the duplex escape- 
ment, instead of obhquely as in the vertical, lever, and 
horizontal escapements ; and therefore it is not subject to de- 
rangement by the variable state of the oil, as it requires none. 
The teeth of 
the scape- 
wheel, in- 
stead of rest- 
ing against 
a verge, rest 
against a 
stop S set 
upon a lever 
a L This 
lever having 
only to move 

tlirough a ver}' small angle is set upon a small and stiltisli 
spring at a instead of a pivot, which allows it to move just 
as a pendulum spring does a pendulum. The other end of 
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the lever has a weaker spring b also Msrewed to its in? 

side (that is the side nearest the scape wheel) and pro- 
jecting a little beyond its end. On the verge there is a 
small tooth or cog c which can pass the spring in the 
direction towards the scape wheels by merely pushing it 
aside as shown in the enlarged drawing of that part^ as it 
has room to bend in that direction; but in going the other 
way the spring cannot bend^ and therefore the tooth c 
carries the lever with it, moving on its own spring aj and 
in so doing th« stop S is pushed out of the way of the tooth, 
of the scape wheels which is therefore let go ; and at that 
moment the long tooth or snail end attached to the verge 
(which corresponds exactly to that in the duplex escape- 
ment)^ comes into such a position that the tooth of the 
scape wheel catches it and gives the impulse. 

It is evident that this also is an escapement that re- 
quires considerable care in making and using. However 
it is never applied to any but chronometers, or the very 
best watches, and those of considerable size, and pasons 
who possess them are aware that they are instruments of a 
very different class from an ordinary watch. It is men- 
tioned in the Encyclopsedia Britannica that a maker of 
the name of Owen Bohinson made use of long teeth for the 
stopping part, and short ones for the impulse, as in the 
duplex escapement, but the contrivance has not been gene- 
rally adopted. Probably the friction of unlocking the 
common teeth is so small that the two sets of teeth were 
not worth the additional trouble, and the long teeth in- 
creased the inertia of the balance. 

121. It may be observed that as the lever is not conn- 
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terp<»sedj the work to be ion^ in unlocking is differentj 
according as the watch is placed vertically with the weight 
of the lever pressing towards ikQ scape wheels and therefore 
Iiaving to be lifted at unlocking, or the other way up, when 
the weight of the lever helps to unlock it, or horizontally, 
when tiie weight acts neither way. Consequently it is desira- 
ble to keep a chronometer always in one position ; and that 
positi<Hi is the horisontal one for another reason, which 
applies to several things besides chronometer balances. 

If you take a small portable dock with a balance 
heavier than any watch balance, and lay it on its back or 
side, and observe the vibrations of the balance, you will see 
that they are much less than when the clock stands up, so 
that the balance is horizontal. The reason is that a pivot 
standing upright and with its point resting on a hard 
SQi&ce, and merely kept in its place by the hole in which 
it is placed both at the top and bottom, moves with much 
less friction than the same pivot set horizontally in circular 
pivot holes. Tor, however thin the pivot may be made, 
id course its point can always be made smaller, and in fact, 
if the wheel is light, it may approach indefinitely near to a 
point, in which case there would be no friction, at least none 
which the weight of the pivot and its wheel would augment, 
the lateral Motion against the sides of the hole being inde- 
pendent of the weight resting on the vertical pivot. Ship 
chronometers are accordingly kept horizontal by being hung 
in gimials (see next page), which are in fact an universal 
joint, the chronometer having two pivots £» W« which move 
in holes in a large ring having other pivots N, S, at right 
angles to iii^ W, which torn in holes in the sides of the box. 
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The fly of the striking 
part of very large clocks 
is in like manner some- 
times placed with its axis 
vertical, being connected 
with the train by bevelled 
wheels, partly in order to 
avoid the friction on the 
pivots of such a heavy fly 
movingwith great velocity, 
and partly to save room. 

122. Another remarkable application has lately been 
made of this principle of using vertical pivots ; viz. in the • 
ship compass. Everybody knows the common way of doing 
it, viz., fixing the card and needle upon a conical cap, or in- 
verted cup, standing on the top of a sharp spike. This, of 
course, has very little friction, when merely revolving level; 
but then it is liable at sea to great disturbances which some- 
times render it useless ; and moreover these vertical oscilla- 
tions soon wear the point blunt. Mr. Dent has therefore 
lately applied the chronometer suspension to compasses; 
that is, the axis goes right through the card like the axis or 
verge of a watch balance, and rests at the bottom on a 
jewel or hard piece of steel put under the pivot hole, and 
at the top in an ordinary pivot hole set in a frame above 
the card, the whole apparatus, as usual, being swung in 
gimbals in the same way as the chronometer just now des- 
cribed. There appear also to be several collateral advantages 
in this kind of suspension besides its steadiness ; such as 
the power of making the compass as dugguh as you please 
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by means of an adjustable spring pressing against the side 
of the upper pivot, and the power of inverting the oompass 
to ascertain the error of collimatim, . However, it would be 
out of place here to dwell at any length on the oompass 
suspension, which is only introduced as an illustration of the 
principle of suspension of the marine chronometer. 

I sfidd just now that the lower pivot of this compass 
rests ona hard piece of steel or a jewel* In the escapement 
of all good watches, and in the best clocks, there are what 
we called end'^opa; that is, the pivots are not kept in 
their place endways by their shoulders, but by isLops, of 
metal in docks, and jewels in watches, against which 
the pointed ends of the pivots rest, not of course tightly, 
but sufficiently dose to allow only the necessary MktjJse 
or freedom. The necessity of this freedom, both end- 
ways, and sideways, of all the pivots in dock and 
watch work, is one of the points in which it differs from 
common engineering; for in other machines there is 
generally force enough to spare, so that a slight degree of 
tightness in a pivot does not signify, especially if plenty of 
oil is used. But in the going part of a dock such an 
occurrence would probably stop it. Besides the end-stops, 
the pivot holes for the balance, and tiie scape-wheel, are 
made in jewels in good watches; and beyond these there 
appears to be no use in jewdled holes ; and watches that 
are called jewelled in eight or ten holes are often inferior to 
those which are only jewdled in the four I have mmtioned. 

NEW STOP WATCH. 
123. It requires some experience and quickness to note 
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the exact second at which any phenomenon takes place 
which you have to employ your eyes upon. Astronoiaers 
du it by looking at their clock at some given second, and 
then counting the beats from it by ear as they look through 
the telescope ; and experienced persons can do this to a 
tenth of a second. But for the purpose of making this 
more easy to ordinary people, watches have been lately 
made with a large second-hand^ carrying some colouring 
fluid on its end; and there is a small pin which you 
press with your linger at the.moment when you observe the 
phenomenon, and this presses the point of the second-hand 
, upon the dial, and so makes a mark, which you can after- 
wfiids examine at your leisure, and without the necessity of 
empbying your attention on counting the seconds. The 
same thing used to be done by the pin stopping the watch 
when it was pressed, which of course made it wrong after- 
wards. In a stop watch, of either kind, you can only 
denote the time to that fraction of a second, which the 
scape-wheel happens to beat; and therefore a watch with a 
lever escapement will be better for this purpose than, one 
with a detadied or duplex movement, since in them the 
second-hand only moves at every alternate vibration of the 
balance. 

In other respects watches differ so little from clocks in 
the principles of their construction, that it is unnecessary to 
say any farther on that subject. But there still remains to be 
noticed a condition which is even more essential to the 
accuracy of their performance than to that of clocks. I 
mean the 
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COMPENSATION OP THE BALANCE. 

124. The balance of a watch requires compensation 
much more than a pendulum^ if it is to be exposed to 
such changes of temperature as chronometers are> though 
watches carried in the pocket are not subject to much vari- 
ation of that kind^ unless they are left exposed in cold 
nights. The variation in the elasticity of the spring, which 
affects in a small degree the vibration of a heavy p^dulmn 
whose time is mainly determined by gravity (65), affects a 
light balance whose time of vibration is mainly determined 
by the force of the spring a great deal more. I extract 
ftom a small pamphlet on compensation balances^ published 
by Mr. Dent, the followiug results obtained from a glass 
disk as a balance, which was used for the experiment 
on account of the moment of inertia of suck a disk being 
less affected by temperature than a metallic one. 

Temperature. Vibrations in an hour. 

Sa^ - . . . . 8605-7 

66^ 8598-2 

100^ - - . . - 8589-7 
(The proper niiniber being 3600). Supposing, therefore, 
that the balance had been adjusted to go right at 32^, 
it would have lost 7 * 54 and 8 • 5 seconds respectively for 
the hrst and second increase of 84°, which is equal on the 
average to more than 8 mmutei in the day; whereas we saw 
(57) that a common iron wire pendulum would only lose 10 
Hcomb in a day, with about 1^ more for the spring, under 
such an increase of heat of 84^. And if a metal balance 
had been used instead of a glass one, the loss wonld ha?e 
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been still more, on account of its expansion. I believe it is 
not far from the truth to say that the effect of the expan- 
sion of the metal in a balance is as much less than that of 
the weakening of the springs as the effect of the weakening 
of the spring is less than that of the expansion of the steel 
rod in a laec. pendulum. Any body may easily satisfy himself 
tliat the variation in the elasticity of a watch-spring vabtly 
exceeds in effect that of the spring of even a short p^du- 
lum, by putting a common watch and a bracket-clock witJi a 
pendulum togetha in a cold room in winter^ and adjusting 
them (if necessary) till they go pretty well together ; then 
shut them up in a hot room for a day^ and you will see that 
the watch has been left several minutes behind by the clock, 
in consequence of the greater effect of the heat upon the 
balance spring than upon the pendulum spring ; for as far 
as the expansion of the metals is concerned, the balance and 
the pendulum rod will expand about equally. 

126. The difference in the amount of compensation 
required by a balance and a pendulum is so great^ that it 
cannot be effected exactly in the same way, though all the 
methods that have been invented depend upon the same 
principlcj of making small weights attached to the balance 
apimach near^ to the centre as the heat increases, so as to 
diminish the moment of inertia, or the resistance to the 
force of the spring. 

It is true of a balance, as of a pendulum, that if 
it were composed of rods or spokes without weight and 
a rim consisting of a single heavy line, or even a line with 
weight in only one point, the tiine of its revolution would 
depend (the force being the same) solely on the square oi 
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the radius of the rim. But as the mere expansion of the 
wheel itself produces a small effect compared with the 
decrease of force in the spring, it is evident that we must 
have some more violent method than the straight forward 
expansion of one metal over that of another, whicli will do 
in a pendulum, to produce the requisite effect in a balance. 
And this effect is produced accordingly by the curvilinear 
expansion of one metal upon another. 

If you fasten together tightly, as by soldering, a bar 
of iron and of brass, and heat them, the brass expanding 
more than the iron will evidently bend the iron inwards. 
The way, therefore in which a compensation balance 
. is made is this. A ring of steel is made with a bar 
across the middle; outside the ring is cast another 
ring of brass in such a way as firmly to adhere to 
the steel, in fact to be brazed to it; tliis ring is then 
filed up to the proper size, and then a broadish cut is 
made through both rings at each 
of the comers A, B ; and finally a 
few screws with heavy heads are 
set in various places near the end 
of each portion of the cut ring. 
Consequently, as the heat dimi- 
nishes the force of the spring, it 
expands the outside brass curves 
more than the inside steel ones, and so their ends, with the 
additional weight of the screws, bend inwards towards the 
centre of the balance, and its moment of inertia is dimi- 
nished. The proper adjustment of these screws is, as may 
be supposed, a very delicate operation, and requires a great 
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many triak at different temperatures^ and can therdfore only 
be done in winter^ or by means of freezing mixtures ; and 
18 consequently very expensive. And many watches with 
compensation balances are sold, which have never been ad- 
justed at all, and nobody can tell by merely looking at 
them whether they have or not. They may be somewhat 
better than completdy uncompensated balances, as the 
screws have probably been put in according to the common 
rules for a first approximation ; but this is a matter in 
which no security can be had except the reputation of 
the vendcnr, unless he will allow the watdi to be taken away 
and tried in different temperatures: any person, of ordi« 
nary observation, who has the means of resorting to a 
good clock can easily try whether the compensation is 
tolerably complete, or is over-done, as it sometunes is. 

A similar contrivance lias been applied to compensate a 
pendulum: two compound rods of this kind, with the brass 
side downwards, being made to project from the bob, and 
cany balls at their ends, which therefore rise as the bob faHia 
and the brass expands. They have, however, never come 
into general use, and all such projections from a pendulum 
are objectionable on account of their tendency to twist if not 
placed exactly in the plane of vibration; and it would be 
unsafe to trust to a compensation of this sort without actual 
trial, which would make it at least as expensive as a ainc 
compensation ; and on a large scale the compound bars 
would probably split themselves asunder instead of bending. 

SEGONDABY COMPENSATION. 
126« Still however the compensation is not completely 
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effected in this way. It has been found that if it is ad- 
justed for two extreme temperatnies^ snch as and 100^^ 
the watch will gain at mean temperatures, and if adjusted 
for mean it will lose at extreme temperatnres. The reason 
is this. The force of the spring is ascertained to vary as the 
temperature : but the isochronism at different temperatures 
depends upon the ratio of the force of the spring to the 
inertia of the balance remanong the same, just as the time 
of a pendulum depends upon the ratio of the force of 
gravity to the radius of oscillation. How by the ordinary 
method uf cuiiipensation the weights approach the centre at 
axate nearly proportionate to that of the increase of tern- 
perature, in fact rather more rapidly at low temperatures 
than high ones, which is just the reverse of what is wanted. 
For the inertia of the balance depends on the square of the 
distance of the weights fiom the centre ; and therefore in 
order that it may always bear the same proportion to the 
force of the spring, the distance of the weights ought to 
vary more rapidly when they are near the centre than when 
they are far from it, that is more rapidly at high tempera- 
tures than at low ones. 

•To persons accustomed to mathematical formulse the 
nature of this result will be clearly exhibited by observing 
that if r be the distance of the weights M (which for con- 
venience we may suppose to be the whole mass of the 
balance) from the centre, the new moment of inertia, for 
an increase of temperature which causes an increase of r 
which we may call dr, will be rdr+ dr^ ; or the 

ratio of th& new inertia to the old will be 1 -f -y— -f ( 7*7. 
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The leader may femember that in the case of com- 
pensated pendulmus we neglected the quantity cones* 

jtouding to j because of its smallness ; but the com- 
pensation required for a balance spring is so much greater 
than that lequired for the expansion of a pendulum rod, 

that the effect of the term ( now becomes sensible; 

for^ as was stated before, the object of these compound bars 
of balances is to make r yaiy mnch more lapidlj than it 
could do if the metals acted onij by their direct expan- 
sion. And it is this term (y- ) which readers necessary what 

is called the Meondary eompeMotion, which is of course a 
great deal smaller than the primary one which is represented 

by-~:j but still is large enough to require a special contri- 
vance in very accurate chronometers. 

1^7. Or to adopt the illustration given in the pamph- 
let I have referred to, the vanatbn in the force of the 
spring may be represented by a straight line AEC in- 
clined to the straight line of temperature at an angle re- 
presenting the ratio at which the primary compensation 

must advance; where- 
as the variation in the 
inertia can only be 
represented by a curve 
snch as A i C, which 
can be made to coin- 
dde with the straight 
€6*^ lin^ at any two points 
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we please, but at no others. This figure will show tliat if 
we make them coincide at extreme temperatures the curve 
falls below the straight line at the intermediate temperatures, 
or the inertia is too little for the force, and the watch will 
gain ; wh.ereas if we adjust it for any two adjacent tem- 
peratures it will lose for all above or below them. 

128. Several contrivances have been adopted to effect 
this object of making the weights move faster when they 
are nearer the centre. It will be sufficient to describe one 
of them in such a way as to show the principle of their 
construction, wliich is, if compound bars are used, to give 
them such a curvature as will carry the weights at the ends 
in a direction more nearly coinciding with a radius of the 
wheel when thev are nearer the centre than when farther 
from it. It will be easily seen from this drawing th«Tt if 
tlie ciin ed pieces are made of 
brass and steel, with the brass 
inside the curves, they will 
carry the weights inward as 
the temperature increases, and 
that the motion will be more 
in a radial direction when they 
are comparatively near the 
centre than when far from it. 

129. The method just now described is Mr. Dent's. 
It appears from a report of the astronomer royal to the 
Admiralty, in a parliamentary paper lately published, that 
the same thing was done to a certain extent and tlie 
l)rinciple of it suggested by a Mr. Eifie ; and that it has 
lately been done with great success by Mr. Loseby (several 
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of whose chronometers have been accordingly purchased 
for the Admiralty) by means of mercozial tubeff, curved so 
that the expansion cairies the mercury outwards^ when its 
extremity is nesr the centre, more rapidly than it does when 
the mercury has reached a part of the tube more distant 
and moie curved towards the centre. I have no means of 
giving a correct drawing of Mr. Loseby's compensation 
tubes, but the principle of their opmtion is sufficiently 
evident. 



END OF CHAPTER IL 
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Chaptkb, III. 

ON CHUECH OE TUEKET CLOCKS. 

The principal difference between church or turret clocks 
and house clocks is in their size. But this difference makes 
it necessary to attend to some things in their construction 
wMch haidly leqinie OQDsidfintion in amaU Mo«^ 
over they cannot always be made in the same way, because 
they have to adapt themselves to various situations, and 
have very different amounts of work to perform, and are 
required to satisfy very different conditions as to accuracy 
and price. 

PENDULUM. 

130. in all cases, however, the first thing to attend to 
is the steadiness of the suspension of the pendulum ; which 
may vary in weight from 1 to 8 or 4 cwt., according to the 
size and number of dials that the clock has to work. No 
rule can be laid down upon tiiat point ; but for the reasons 
stated in § 39 the pendulum ought always to be as 
long and heavy as it conveniently can be, and the greater 
the amount of friction, and therefore variation in force, the 
train is liable to, from large dials, the greater necessily thm 
is for a powerful pendulum. And the heavier and longer 
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the pendulmnisy the more it will require a firm support; and 
this is generally best obtained by fixing the cock which 
carries it to the wall behind the dock. The cock should 
be cast on a large iron plate, which is fixed by bolts leaded 
into the wall. The bolts should have shoulcTers to receive 
the plate, or else screwing the nuts on will tend to draw 
them out of the wall And the bolt holes in the plate 
should be large enough to allow some motion for adjust- 
ment. For cheap clocks the cock may be merely a strong 
piece of cast iron, leaded into the wall, with a proper 
opening in it wide enough to carry the spring and cAopa 
in the manner described for astronomical clucks (26), which 
is die only way of fixing the top of the spring firmly. 
But care should be taken to put the cock in so that the 
pin through the chops will lie quite level and also parallel 
to the wall, or at right angles to the pallet arbor, and only 
so much above it that the bend of the spring will come just 
opposite the end of the arbor. 

131. The spring should be broad and thin^ not 
narrow and stiff, and not more than 4 or 5 inches long, 
from the chops to the pendulum top.^ Sometimes, to 
prevent the pendulum from twisting, two narrow springs 
are used, separated by about an inch. But a single one, 
broader than the two togeth^ is better, not only because 
it will alfect the vibrations less by its own elasticity, but 
because, if the two springs are not exactly of the same length 

* Mr. Dent has found he cau get from the saw-makers better 
pieces of steel for turret-cl()ck springs than from professed spring- 
makers, and at half the cost. I have seen some specimens of eaeh, 
and there is no question which is the best. 
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and strength^ they will tend to twist the pendulum at every 
vibration. The chops may be as well of cast iron as of 
brass, and they should be screwed together through the 
spring as near the bottom as can be. In this drawing I 




have shown the chops and spring and a side view ot the 
cock and the plate belonging to it, and the leivises of the 
bolts. I have also given a front view of the form of plato 
which appears to me the best for obtaining steadiness with 
four bolts. 

132. Of course a compensated pendulum is better than 
an uncompensated one; but the expense of compensating 
a 14 feet pendulum is an obstacle to their use. The Ex- 
change clock is the only one in England, if not in the 
world, with a compensated pendulum of that length. Mr. 
Dent, however, has lately begun to use 8 feet pendulum.i 
compensated, with bobs of nearly 2 cwt; and it appearo 

that such pendulums do not cost above £7 or £8 more than 

I 
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a wooden one equally well niade. It may be as well to 
remark that eaH tabes of zinc are not found sufficiently 
solid to expand and contract as they ought to do; and 
consequently it is necessary to make the CQmpensatioH 
tubes of several tubes of the common sheet zinc soldered 
together^ in order to obtain sufficient strength to carry a 
heavy bob without bending. 

183. If the pendulum is made of wood, whether deal or 
mahogany, it should be as straight in the grain as possible, 
and free from knots, and not above half an inch thick and 
two inches wide (which is strong enough to bear several 
tons); for the thinner it is, the less the weight of the rod, 
and therefore the radius of oscillation of the pendulum, can 
be effected by its absorbing moisture, and the straighter the 
bob will keep it if it has any tendency to bend. It should 
be dry and well varnished several times over, and the ends 
ought to be well saturated and all the screw holes, to keep ' 
out the damp. The wood should reach as near both to the | 
top and the bottom of the pendulum as the necessary metal 
terminations wiU allow; and with that view, perhaps, ft 
is better to make the crutch with a pin to go into the pen- 
dulum rod <han with a fork : the pin should be adjnstaUe 
for beat in the end of the crutch. The pendulum should 
end in a point, and should have a degree plate under it 
marked to about 10'. It may be convenient to state that the 
length for a degree on the plate is very nearly ^th of the 
whole length of the pendulum, and no very great accuracy 
is necessary, as you only want to see how much the arc 

varies. 

When an eight feet pendulum is used, it is generally 
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better to elevate the clock, so that the penduliun is wholly 

witliin tlic cliamber, than to let it hang down in a box 
below ; for otherwise the bob cannot in most cases be easily 
got at to regulate the pendulum, or to observe the arc it is 
swinging, which affords an indication whether the dock 
wants cleaning or not. There can be a moveable pair of 
eteps or platform to wind up by, which when not used wiU 
go under the clock, and so take up no room, as afixed plat- 
form would. I may addj that the screw for raising the bob 
ought always to be at the bottom of the rod, and not at the 
top, or, still worse, at the side of the bob. In a compen- 
sated penduhim it would, as a matter of coarse, be put 
at the bottom ; and in a wooden one it cannot be put at the 
top without making part of the rod of metal ; and if it is 
put, as it sometimes is, at the side of the rod, a little way 
above the bob, altering the screw has a tendency to bend 
the rod, so that the bob does not hang vertically upon it. 
Gare must be taken in making compensated pendulumSy 
both that the bob and compensation tubes do not turn with 
the nut> and also that when you hold the bob steady, tonip 
ing the screw does not turn the rod, and so twist the spring; 
and therefore the sine tobe must not rest on the nut, but m 
a collar, which slides on a square or some other uncircular 
portion of tiie rod, and the coUar and the nut should present 
convex surfaces to each other, to allow the nut to turn more 
easily. Bespedang the shape of the bob, and the method of 
adjusting, I have already spoken in § 70, 71. 

134. Thm 18 a practice^ not unoommon with ooontiy 
clockmakers, of hanging the pendulum to tlie \vall at the 

side of the dock instead of behind it, and connecting it 

1 1 
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with the crutch (which sometimes goes up instead of down) 
by a horiz(mtal rod two or three feet long. This, though a 
convenient arrangement in appearance, is a very bad one 
for the perfeimance of the dodc; for it is evident that the 
friction, and the shake, of the two additional pivots must 
tend to diminish the vibrations of the pendulum, or in other 
words must require a greater force on the pallets to main- 
tain the proper vibration; and therefim, by virtue of what 
is stated in § 36, must make the clock go worse than if the 
pendulum were sospmded in the common way, just oppo* 
site the pallet arbor. No doubt there may be cases in 
which it is hardly possible to suspend a long pendulum in 
any other way ; and when it is necessary so to suspend it, 
the horizontal connecting rod should be as light as possible^ 
and its pivots small and accurately fitted to the crutch and 
the pendulum, so as to diminish the friction and the shake 

in the pivots as much as possible. Moreover, care must be 
taken that the crutch and the pendulum move exactiy in 
the same plane, or the impulse of tlie pallets will tend to 
make the pendulum revolve in a sort of eUiptical ccne^ in-^ 

stead of vibrating in a plane. 

135. If the pendulum cannot be fixed to the wall, or if 
the clock frame itself is very strong and firmly fixed, it may 
be hung from a flat iron bar going over the top of the 
frame, and having a nick in the end broad enough to admit 
the chops. This bar will have to be screwed into both the 
back and front of the frame, and before the screw holes are 
made, it should be carefully adjusted, so that the pendulum 
will swing exactly in a plane at right angles to the pallet- 
arbor, and having the edge of the spring exactly opposite 
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to the ea^id of the pallet-arbor; which may be effected bj 
taking out the arbor^ and lookiiig through the two holes in 
the frame at the spring, and seeing that it is in the middle 
and appeals merely as a line. 

E£AME. 

136. It is of nearly equal importance that the frame 
which carries the wheels should be strong and steady. The 
frame of astronomiccii aud house clocks consists merely of 
two plates of brass joined together by pillars at the comers. 
The frames of turret clocks are made of iron bars so placed 
88 to cany the arbors of the wheels. The old fiishioned 
way is to make the frame consist of a front and a back set 
of bars joined by pillars hke a house dock^ and requiring 
to be taken to pieces to get the wheels out when they 
want cleaning. This is still done in second-rate docks, 
though it may very easily be avoided. The frame ought to 
be so made that when once put together and screwed down 
to its stand, the substantial parts of it should never be 
taken to pieces again ; and this is either done by making the 
bars which carry the wheels separate pieces, screwed on 
to the more solid parts of the frame, or, what is better, as 
regards the smaller wheels, by making the brass btisJies 
which contain the pi^ot holes to take out, and then the 
wheels can be removed separately, at any rate sufficiently 
to dean them. These loose boshes should haye.their three 
screws set so as to form an isosceles, not an equilateral tri- 
angle; for if they are at equal distances the bushes get put in 
in different positions, and as the pivot hole is not likely to be 
be exactly in the middle of all the screw holes, it gets dis- 
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torted from its true place. If there are only two screws 
there Aovld also be one steady pin^ for the same purpose. 
The whole of the frame, or of each side of it, should be cast 
in one piece, and the pillars should have broad shovdders and 
strong threads and nuts to unite the two sides together, and 
the frame should be from ^ to |th inch thick according to the 
size of the clock. Then the two barrels may be set in sepa- 
rate bars boUed to each side of the frame. All the rest of 
the wheels may be inserted by means of moveable bushes 
and without any extra bars to the frame. In this way the 
frame is stronger, as well as cheaper to make, than if it is 
made in many pieces which have to be fitted to each other. 
But there are several varieties of clock frames wliicli it may 
be as well to describe separately. 

137. First suppose there are to be four wheels in the 
train, as in a house clock, and all the arbors of the same 
length as the barrel, this being the most ordinary kind of 
construction. Then a frame such as this will be perhaps 
the best and most compact form. I have inserted the end 
of the bar which carries the pendulum, in order to show 
how it is to be placed if the pendulum is not fixed to the 
wall. I have not indeed seen a frame of this ionn, and 
possibly the arrangement may be found on trial to require 
some little modihcation ; but a clockmaker to whom I sug* 
gested it said he should use it; and when it is necessary 
to resort to a four-wheeled train, this kind of frame will 
carry the wheeb with a less amount of iron work than usiiaL 
P P P P are the four pillars, and a fifth might he inserted 
in a large dock in the cross bar which carries the scape- 
wheel and the hanmier lever, and which has the locking 
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plate set upon a stud outside. The numbers of the teetli 
wliich I have inserted are of course arbitrary, and may be 
altered in the proper proportions. 

I have put down the great wheel of the going part as 
turning twice more in the week than the striking great 
wheel, because the striking part almost always requires a 
heavier weight, and therefore a thicker rope than the going 
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part. The feqtiisite thickness of rope can be altered by 

alteriug the diameter of the barrel or the Xall of the weight ; 
or if the fall is limited by the situation the weight can be 
increased and an additional pulley added. It is^ however, 
to be remembered that every extra pnlley adds very con- 
siderably to the friction and requires a still f urtber addition 
to the weight to overcome that friction. I was lately able 
to take 401bs. off a striking weight by merely removing a 
guiding pulley whicb had be^ needlessly introduced. It 
is a matter of experiment what thickness of rope % given . 
weight hanging by a single moveable pulley requires : a 
good rope half an inch thick appears to be strong enough 
for any weight that is ever put to sugAk a clock ; and con* 
sequently the barrels need never be more than a foot long 
in a clock of this sort, as it is not supposed to be ^e of 
very large size. 

138. If the striking wheel has eiglit pins, it must have 
eight times as many teeth as there are leaves in the pinion 
of the wheel above it, in order that that wheel (which I 
called before the second wheel) may turn once for every 
blow that is struck (see § 93) ; and the second wheel must 
also drive the fly some exact number of times in each 
revolution of its own^ since in turret clocks the fly arbor is 
made to carry the pin which is stopped by the detent D 
when they have done striking^ as before described, the fly 
itself being set outside the frame and having arms a foot 
and a half long or more to carry the fans, and therefore 
moving much more slowly than in house clocks^ where it is 
within the frame. These arms are not rigidly fixed to the 
arbor but to a socket which turns upon the arbor, and has 
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a latchett and click so placed that whea the arbor is driven 
by the dock it carries the fly with it, but when the clock 
is stopped at the end of the striking the fly can. go on 
by its own momentum, as it could not be stopped sud- 
denly without the risk of breaking something. It is this 
motion of the fly oyer the ratchett-teeth which makes the 
noise like winding up that may be heard in the tower after 
a church clock has done striking. 

In the above drawing the locking-plate or count-wheel 
B L is outside the frame^ and is driven by a small pjnion 
of 8 set on to the projecting arbor of the striking-wheeL 
The lifting piece AGD is set on an arbor which is within the 
frame but projects through it and has the arm CB set on 
to it outside, which works into the locking plate. At V 
there is a roller which rolls upon the circular plate with a 
piece cut out of it fixed to the second wheeL The snail at 
A on the centre wheel raises that end of the lever, and 
therefore depresses the other ^d, so that the pin in the 
fly-stop slips past D and rests against £ when the clock 
Ogives warning/ When the snail lets the end A of the 
lever drop, the fly is set at liberty; and as the second 
wheel begins to move, the circular plate and roller depress 
the lever so far as to let the fly-pin clear both the stops D 
and 1^ and then the locking plate by means of the arm 
C B not only keeps the lever there but moves it a little 
ftrther in the same direction, merely for the purpose of 
taking the friction off the second wheel which moves 
quickly, and transfering it to the locking-plate whioh moves 
very slowly. In fact the roller F is not strictly necessary, 
for the locking plate alone might be employed to raise the 

I 3 
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lever, as described in § 93 ; but it is safer to have it raised 
at first by a wheel that moves so quickly that the liftmg- 
piece is sure to be out of the way before the fly has made 
one levolution. Of course the end A of the lever must be 

made a little heavier than the other end* 

TH£E;£.WHE£L£D tbains. 

139. I have supposed each train to have four wheels. 

But it is evident that it will move with kss friction if the 

teeth can be so proportioned that there may be only three 

wheels. Now if we assume that the centre wheel shall 

tarn once in the hour, we can hardly make the scape wheels 

which is now to be the next to the centre wheel, turn in 

less than four minutes, which however can be done where 
f 

there is a two seconds pendulum with a scape wheel 

having sixty pins instead of teeth in it ; but it requires a 
large number of teeth in the centre wheel. In this case 
the great wheel may remain the same as before. In the 
striking train the second wheel is dispensed with, but a 
longer fly is required ; and if the number of pins in the 
striking wheel remains the same the great wheel will also 
remain unaltered. The locking-lever however will have to 
be altogether worked by the locking-plate, whidi requires 
very accurate adjustinc nt of the nicks to make the lever 
rise and fall exactly at the right time, and the locking-plate 
mubt be large in proportion to tlie length of tlie arm C B 
in order to raise it quickly enough. Altogether this is 
rather a critical movement, though I have seen it answer 
very well in well made clocks, such as Mr. Yulliam/s, who 
generally uses it, as well as the corresponding going train. 
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140. But there is another way of making tliree- wheeled 
tnins^ which is better da several aceoimtii. Fiist of the 
going train : it is not at all necessary that the centre wheel 
should go loimd in an hour; for there may be a subsidiary 
wheel (i. e. a side wheel not forming part of the train), which 
turns in the hour, and drives the dial-work ; such a wheel 
is in fact used in the three-wheeled train I have just now 
described^ to reverse the motion; and an extra wheel of this 
8O0t does not cause nearly so much friction as the introduc- 
tion d another wheel and pinion into the train. Suppose 
we make the great wheel to turn in tliree hours instead of 
six or eight, as in the four-wheeled train; then, if it has 
120 teeth, and the next pinion 12 pins or leaves, the 
second wheel will turn in 18 minutes^ and if that has 
108 teeth, and the scape-wheel pinion 1;^ us before, the 
same pendulum and a scape^wheel with dO pins only, or 
an eight feet pendulum with 40, will do. This is the train 
in Mr. Dent's large turret docks, with occasional variations 
of the numbers for particular purposes. 

The subsidiary wheel, to be worked by the great wheel, 
must be one-third of its size, so as to turn in the hour : the 
nuumer of fixing this wheel I shall treat of under 'adjust- 
ing work/ But if the barrel turns in three hours instead of 
eight, it will have to make 64 turns in the eight days 
instead of 24, and so will require a much greater length, 
and if all the arbors are made of the same length as this long 
barrel, it will make the whole machinery very heavy. In 
order to get rid of this objection^ what is called a double * 
frame is generally resorted to ; that is, the barrels and their 
great wheels have their back arbors in the same frame 
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as the rest of the wheels, but the front or winding up 
arbors in a separate frame standing some distance in front 
of the frame that carries the other wheels. By this arrange- 
ment the arbors of the other wheels can be made lighter 
even than in a clock with a short barrel. 




There is another advantage in this as regards the striking 
part, viz., that when the great wheel turns so often as once 
in three or even four hours, the striking pins can be put on 
the great wheel itself, as it is large enough to carry the 26 
pins required for one-third of the twelve hours. The exact 
number is indeed immaterial, except that the more pins it 
has the fewer coils of rope it will have to carry for the 
eight days. Now it is evident that the striking wlQ be 
done with less waste of power when the power has not 
to be transmitted through the pinion of a second wheel, 
in which it loses considerably by friction : I shall have to 
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state afterwards the soiprising extent to which ihia loss of 
power takes place. The wheel next to the great wheel cau 
then be made to raise the locking lever in the same way 
as the second wheel does in the four- wheeled train. The 
more turns the rope takes over the barrel the easier also it 
is to wind up^ and the difference in moderate sized clocks 
may be such as to save the necessity of having what is 
called a jack to wind up with, wliich is generally required 
for the striking part of clocks with short barrels^ except 
with small bells, 

141. This apparatns may be either fixed or moveable. 
If it is fixed, as it ought to be when required at all, the end 
of the barrel opposite to the great wheel is made into a 
toothed wheel K (in the drawing of the four wheeled train), 
«nd by the side of it is put a smaller wheel or pinion J 
which works into it \ and instead of the winding square 
being made on the arbor of the barrel, it is made on the 
arbor of tliis pinion, which of course gives greater power 
in winding the dock up, by requiring more turns of the 
key or wincli to do it. The pinion is sometimes made to 
push backward and out of gear with the wheel when the 
clock is not being wound up. The loose jack consists of 
a frame containing a wheel and pinion with the arbor of 
the pinion squared to form the winding square : the arbor 
of the wheel is a socket with a square hole in it which fits 
on to the barrel arbor ; so that when the jack is appUed 
and made to rest on some part of the clock frame, it be- 
comes (except thai it requires a thicker arbor as will be 
explained presently) just the same as if the wheel had been 
set on the barrel itsdf, and the pinion in the dock-frame. 
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The going pait never requira a jack wheel to wind it 

up except in veiy large docks ; but I am not sure that it 
would not be better to apply such a wheel (I mean of 
course a fixed one) more frequently, even where the weight 
is not too great for a man to wind np without it ; because 
the effect of having to wind up on the barrel arbor is that ^ 
it must be thick enough to carry a winding square strong 
enough not to twist, and therefore that pivot requires to be i 
a good deal larger, and therefore has more friction, than 
would be necessary if it had merely to carry the weight. 
The two cast iron wheels that require to be added for 
winding by a jack wheel cost very little, and the plan also , 
saves something, in the construction of the barrel arbor 
and great wheeL By a little contrivance one winding 
pinion might be made to apply to all the three barrel 
wheels : indeed there is no reason why the winder itself 
should not have that pinion, instead of a pipe, set on an 
arbor, fitting into proper holes to wind up all the barrels by. 

142. Loi% barrels however cannot always be properly 
used; because if the rope does not hang down, but is 
eazried over a fixed pulley above or at the side of the dock, 
and there is not a considerable distance irom the barrel 
to the fixed pulley, the rope will not run straight enon^ 
off the barrel towards the end, but obliquely as shown in 
the last drawings and consequently, instead of travelling 
along the barrel as the clock is wound up, it will turn back 
again and overlap itself ; and even if it does wind up without 
overlapping, there will be so much rubbing between the 
snocessive coils of the rope as will soon wear it out, and 
will moreover render a heavier weight necessary. In all 
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caaes where a fixed pulley is reqniiedj it oug^ to be as £Eff 

as it can be placed from the dock^ in order to diminish the 
obliquity of the lope as much as possible ; I should say 
tl|.at the distance ought not to be less than eight times the 
length of tbebaoeL 

Sometimes in order to avoid long barrels the rope is 
made to go twice over them; but this is a most abominable 
practice; for the weight has of course more power when 
the lope is coiled the second time over the barrel^ as that is 
the same thing as making the radius of the barrel larger 
by the .thickness of the lope, and so the force upon the 
clock is not umiuriii; and secondly, it wears out the rope 
more than anything else that can be done to it. When 
the position of the clock is such that the fixed pulleys 
cannot be as far off as about eight times the length of the 
barrels, the clockmaker should not be allowed to use long 
barrels. 

148. There are however two ways by which the advantages 
of the long barrels may be obtained without their disadvan- 
tages. The first is by using wire ropes instead of hemp 
but great care must be taken that they are good^ as there 
are some very bad ones made ; and they should be tried for 
some time beforehand with a heavier^ weight than they will 
have to bear, and above all by winding them up frequently, 
or they will cause constant trouble and expense after the 
dock is put up. In this way very elegant docks can be 

• In the Windsor Castle clock Mr. Yulliamy used catgut ropes 
(wire ropes were not then invented) ; but th^ are enormously ex- 
penshe : he was told that 17«000 iheep contribtited their entrails to 
compose these catgut lines. 
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made^ with great strength in a small compass^ and witb 

only three wheels in each train^ and striking from the great ^ 
wheel. A picture of one is given in the frontispieoe. i 

144. The second method is to put about tweutj striking 
pins on one side of the great wheel and another set half | 
way between them on the other side, and make them raise 
two hammers alternately : forty> or even thirty, are too 
many for one side of any but a very large wheel made in a 
particular way, which will be described presently. Mr. 
Dent, until he lately at my suggestion adopted this other 
method, constantly nsed the two hammer plan, and it 
answers very well ; and such clocks strike with much less 
waste of power, even when made in cast iron, than the most 
highly finished clocks with polished steel pins set on the 
second wheel. A wheel of this sort with forty pins will 
turn very nearly twice in tlic twelve hours, or tliirty-oiiu 
times in the eight days, for which a barrel of moderate i 
length will be sufficient, especially as a smaller weight and ■ 
therefore a thinner rope will do the work than in a train 
striking from the second wheel. 

146. Or again, cheap clocks with short barrels might 
be made with about twenty pins on the great wheel and one 
hammer, to wind up twice a-week : a condition to which a 
^od many clocks are practically reduced which pretend to 
be eight-day clocks, from being so placed that they will not 
go full seven days. And those who can only afford to 
spend a small sum upon a church dock had much better 
have a good one made in this way than a bad one to go 
eight days. 

In every dock the going part ought to go half a day 
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longer than the strikiug part, in order that, if it is for- 
gotten, the clock may proclaim by its silence that it wants 
winding up before any harm is done. 

Lastly, the reader may be reminded that in calculating 
the teeth and pinions required for driving the hour wheel 
by the great wheel sepaiatdy from the train, the nnmber of 
tlie teeth of the great wheel is immaterial ; for in that case 
the hour wheel will evidently turn in the same time as if it 
were put in the place of the great wheel. Suppose the 
scape wheel turns in m minutes and its pinion has js, leaves, 
and let be the number of teeth of the wheel that drives 
it, whose pinion has leaves^ and let ^ be the number of 

teeth of the hour wheel : then ^ must = ^ , 

Pi Pi m 

Suppose j»i= 8 and ^^2=10 (which will be enough if 
they are lantern pinions, though not otherwise) and m=i ; 
then if ^3=24, must =100, and the second wheel will 
turn in 25 minutes; and if ^, the number of teeth of the 
great wheel,=14i, it will tuiii in six hours, or will require 
only thirty-two coils of rope for eight days. In this case 
the hour wheel had better be made as a large lantern 
pinion. And if the great striking wheel has twenty pins 
or cams on each side raising two hammers alternately, as 
above mentioned, an eight-day clock may thus be made 
with only tliree w'heels in each train, with moderate num- 
bers for the teeth, and without requiring the scape wheel 
to turn so slowly as in four minutes, and without resorting 
either to long barrels or wire ropes. 

146. When the great wheel is the striking wheel, the 
second wheel must turn exactly one-half or one-third round 
for every stroke, and the circular plate before described in 
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the four wheded train must have two or three pieces in- 
stead of one cat out accordingly^ to let the roller on the 
locking lever fall at the proper time. Moreover tliib wheel 
will turn too quiddy for it to work the loddng-plate by a 
wheel and pinion, as it would require at least 234 teeth on 
the locking-plate wheel. If the clock is wound up by 
a jack wheel as before described, the barrel will ride upon 
the arbor of the great wheel, and that arbor may carry a 
pinion or small wheel to drive the locking-plate, just aa 
the striking wheel of the four wheeled train did. But 
when the weight is small enough to be wound up without 
a jack, the arbor must belong to the barrel and not to the 
whed, and therefore cannot drive the loddng-plate* fit 
that case it must be done in one of the following ways. 

The most simple method is to set the pinion on the 
great wheel itself : and in every case the wjieel or pinion 
that drives the locking-plate, if it is set on the striking 
wheel, must have as many teeth as there are striking pins, 
ft^^pft^^g the locking-plate to have 78, or in the same 
proportion. 2. Although the second wheel turns too 
quickly to drive the locking-plate by a toothed wheel and 
pinion, yet it may do so by means of a ratchett-whed on 
the locking-plate and two gathering pallets, (like the com- 
mon repeating movement, § 90) set on the arbor of the 
second whed: the locking-plate must also have a dick set 
over the ratchett to keep it in its place when tlie pallets 
are not acting. A third way is to make the baird arbor 
.hollow nearly up to the end which forms the winding 
square, and make the arbor of the great whed go into it; 
so that the barrd arbor comes through the front frame. 
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but the wheel arbor goes the back frame and canies the 
pinion that drives the locking-plate. This, when it is well 
donei is a remarkably neat arrangem^t^ but it requires very 
good machinery to bore the hole truly all down the barrel 
arbor, and if it is not done truly it had better not be done 
at all, as it is snie to stick fast These short trained clocks 
may of course be put in a frame of the same kind as the 
fonr wheeled one of which I gave a drawing. But they 
afford facilities for a more convenient arrangement, by 
setting the going and striking parts, or at least the upper 
wheels of them, in separate small frames, which screw on 
to a large and strong horizontal fi«me cast all in one piec^ 
which may carry the great wheel of the striking part, and 
indeed of the going part also* 

The clock in the frontispiece is an example of this kind 
of frame. The great striking wheel is carried by a large 
cast iron cock on each side, bolted to the main horizontal 
frame;, the snrCEUses in contact being jdaned so as to fit 
accurately. The second wheel and the fly arbor are carried 
by a small triangular frame at each end, which screws oa 
to the main frame. The locking-plate turns on a pin or 
stud set on the frame, and as there is a jack wheel to 
wind up by, the great wheel arbor comes through the front 
cod: and drives the locking-plate. The great whed of the 
going part being lighter and smaller than the striking 
wheel in carried in the same triangnlar frame as the rest of 
the going wheels ; but the scape- wheel and the bushes of 
the second wheel are made to take oat without removing 
the great wheel or taking the frame to pieces. It is not of 
mndi ccmsequence whether the second wheel can be got 
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completely out^ or not^ for if the bushes are removed it 
can be deaned wiihin tiie frame aa well aa if it was taken 
out. The scape-wheel however, and the pallet arbor, should 
be made to takeout completely, without undoing the frame; 
&nd for this purpose uothing is required but the bushes to 
be fixed with serewa instead of rivetted in, as there is always 
room enough for the scape wheel to pass the second wheeL 
147. I proceed to point out some other things which 
require to be attended to iu turret clocks^ in addition to 
those rebting to clocks in geneiali mentioned in the fiist 
chapter. 

£SCAP£MENT. 

The scape-wheel and its arbor, as before observed^ 
Aonld be as light as it can be made of proper strengA; 
remembering also that the fewer pins or teeth it has th'^ 
lighter it should be made, as it has to move feurther at each 
beat. The pivot of the pallet arbor ought to come close 
up to the pendulum spring ; for if it does not^ the force is 
communicated to the pendulum with a tendency to twirt 
the crutch : no such effect will of course be visible, but the 
tendency to it produces an unnecessary Motion on the 
pivot, and requires greater thickness and therefore weight 
in the crutch to resist it« In the Meanwood dock the 
crutch is entirely outside the frame, straight, thin, and 
broad, and therefore as light as possible, the pivot being 
set in a cock like that of a common house clock. Some- 
times however, the frame is so made that the pallets and 
crutch could not be taken out if they were set in this way; 
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and in that case the pivot should be set in a bush projecting 
aa fiur as the pendulum springs the cratch having a bend, 
and springing from within the frame in the usual way« It 
is to be remembered that the Orutch is itself a pendulum 
of which all the weight is carried by the pivot holes, and a 
heavy cratch and arbor produces considerable friction, 
* which, like all other Mction, is variable, and moreover con- 
sumes force, diminishing the arc of the pendulum like the 
dead friction on the pallets, of which the effect has been 
already explained. 

For the same reason the pivots ought to be as small as 
they can safely be madej and ako with as little sliake as 
will let them move freely ; and the cratch should be long 
tliat little may be lost by the neeessary shake of the 
pendulum in the fork. Whether the cratch ends in a 
fork embracing the pendulum rod ox a pin going into a 
hole in it, it should be made with some screw adjustment 
to put the clock in heat. And in trying whether a clock is 
in beat the pendulum should be allowed to move only just 
far enough to let it escape, and then the smallest deviation 
will be easily observed. It may be a convenient rale for 
unprofessional clockmakers to remember, that in all cases 
if the light hand beat the beat heacd when the pen- 
dulum is at the right) comes too soon after the left hand 
one, the fork wants moviug to the right with reference to 
the cmtch, and vice versd. 

148. A very neat contrivance has lately been introduced 
by Mr. Dent into his turret clocks. It occasionally happens 
tiwt if the pendulum is moved while the scape- wheel is 
standing still without any force upon it, the end of one of 
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the pallets just catches the point of a tooth so that it cannot 
alide up the pallet^ and the oioineiitiua of a beayy pesft- 
duiuin is then certain to break the tooth. In order to 
prevent this the two aidea or pnmga of tiie fork aore aet 
upon springs^ which tend to bring them together and keep 
them doae to the pendulum rod, with a atop of the proper 
thickness between thenu The springs are strong enough to 
give the impulae to the pendulum^ but if om of the pallela 
ahonld be stopped^ the spring on the opposite side of the fork 
givea way and leta the pendubuu go on. The reader may 
fancy that a single spring in the cratch would do as well ; 
but it would not; for a aingle spring would not have suffi- 
cient resistance both ways to communicate the impulse to the 
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springs^ both in a state of tension in opposite directiona. 
The little frame that earriea the springs aerewa on to the 
crutch in the same way as a common adjustable fork. 



DIAL WORK. 

149. In turret clocks the dials and dial work are ge- 
aendly at some diatance from the dock. The dial work 
consists of an arbor which carries the long hand with a 
wheel upon it^ and upon tiiia arbor ia the abort hand aod^et 
with ita wheels and the two work together in the waj 
before described in house docks. These wheels are all set 
in a small separate frame fixed behind the dial, and all the 
wheels and arbm dioold be made of braas, aa it ia gene- 
rally not very eaay to get at the dial work to oil it j and 
to if made of sted the piniona are UaUb to mat. The 
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hour arbor projects ihiough the front of this frame, with a 
half universal joint, and if it is on the same level as the 
clock, it is merely connected with the hour wheel of the 
dock by a straight rod. If the dial work is above the 
clock it must be connected by bevelled wheels, one pair at 
the clock and ^e other pair at the dial work, or, if then 
are more dials than one, at some convenient point where 
the rods converge from the dial wockof each dial^ i^^^^^^^g 
to tlie position of the clock. These vertical and horizon- 
tal kading^off rods are sometimes made of tubing, either 
iron or brass, as it is stronger than a solid rod of the same 
weight and strong enough to resist bending by its own 
weight as well as twisting. In the same way I may 
mention that small iron gas-pipes with solid pivots fixed 
into their ends are sometimes used when cranks with long 
arbors are required for connecting the hammer with tho 
wire coming up from the clock. But where the vertical 
rod is required to be long and consequently heavy, it » 
generally better to make a wheel at the top of it rest on 
friction rollers, and then the weight of the rod has no ten* 
dency to bend it, and it only requires to be strong enough 
not to twist, for which a half inch iron rod is sufficient in 
almost any case. These friction rollers may be made in 
various ways ; on the whole the best way appears to be the 
following, which will be readily understood from the 
drawing over the page* 

The rod has a circular plate fixed to its top, and there 
is a simflar plate fixed to the beam through which the rod 
passes. These plates are not quite flat, but they each have 
a broad dreulax groove in them near their edge and tLs 
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grooves exactly face each other. 
Now if three or four equal balls 
or cheese-shaped rollers were laid 
on the groove in the lower plate, 
and the upper platelet down upon 
them, it would turn with no fric- 
tion except that of the rollivg of 
the balls, which would always 
keep their original distance. The revolving roof of the 
building which contains the great telescope at Cambridge 
turns upon cannon balls in this way; and the balls run- 
ning in the grooves cause it always to turn on the same 
imaginary axis without the necessity of a real one. How- 
ever on this small scale, in order to prevent the balls from 
slipping and so getting all together, they are set upon a 
three legged axis with a hole in the middle which surrounds 
the rod ; but it has nothing to do as an axis : that is, it 
carries no weight and has no contact with the rod, and 
has merely to prevent any of the balls from not rolling on 
in case the upper plate should for a moment be lifted off 
that ball. Consequently the friction (so far as regards the 
weight of the rod work) is true rolling friction, which is 
much less than the friction of friction wheels of any mode- 
rate size carrying the weight upon their axes. I under- 
stand that rollers of this kind have been applied to large 
weather-cocks with long rods to work a dial within a 
building, and tried with heavy additional weights without 
producing any material difl'erence in their freedom of action. 
It should be observed that the cross section of the rollers 
must be of higher curvature than that of the grooves, so 
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tkat they may only have contact at one pointy and not rub 
as well as loU : complete sui£Mse contact without rubbing 
could only be obtained by conical rollers between conical 
plates^ the points of all the cones oonverging in the centre of 
the rod ; but such rollers would have a tendency to slip 
outwards, and would require greater accuracy in making 
than these ^ cheese shaped' rollers. 

The long vertical rod is connected with the arbor of the 
bevelled wlieel in the clock by means of a half universal 
joint ; and in iizing it in cold weather it should be remem- 
bered that -an iron rod thirty feet long will become -^th of 
an inch longer with 40^ of additional heat, and brass tubes 
about half as much more; and play enough must be left 
in the joint accordingly. 

Where the clock does not stand in the middle of the 
chamber, under the point of convergence of the dial rods, 
but near the wall, an additional pair of bevelled wheels is 
required. This might be avoided by making bevelled 
wheels of a dilDTerent angle from 45^, so as to lead directlj 
to the two side dials from the place where the vertical rod 
comes up; but nothing material either in expense or firic- 
tion would be saved thereby. The bevelled wheels, espe- 
cially those which have to work several others, ought to be 
large and strong ; and when^ as sometimes happens^ their 
diameter i» limited by want of room in the dock, it ought 
to be made up in thickness, which however gives more 
fiiction than larger wheek with more teeth. 

ADJUSTING WOEK. 
The adjusting work, for setting the hands when the 
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clock wants altering; is sometiilies very defective. I have 
aeea a (dock in a cathedial pat ap only a few yean ago, 
as I was told^ by a London firm of large business^ in wliich 
the only meaoa of putting the elock forward is by takmg 
out the bush of one of the wheels (which is furnished with 
hand-screws for the purpose) and shifting the place of the 
pinion upon the teeth of the next wheel. I should think 
the nun who has the charge of such a dock takes yesj 
good care always to keep it on the gaining side, as he can 
stop it for a few minutes eveiy now and then with in- 
finitely less trouble than he can put it forward in this 
barbarous fashion: The adjustment is geaerally made 
merely by a friction spring as in a house-clock (73). And 
where there is only one small dial this method is safe 
enough ; but otherwise the spring must either be so strong 
that the hands cannot be altered without applying great 
force to the wheels^ or else they will be liable to shp for 
want of sufficient friction or pressure of the spring. In 
large clocks therefore a better way of making the adjust- 
ment is by what may be called a sijuare ratctwtt, i»69 one 
which wants the click lifting by hand to enable it to pass 
eitiier way, each division corresponding exactly to one or 
two minutes ; or by clamping screws. 

When there is no hour wheel in the tiaim this ratchett 
is sometimes set on the great wheel arbor^ turning in three 
hours suppose, and with a large bevelled wheel attached to 
it, which drives the first leading off bevelled wheel, of one 
third its size and number of teeth. This has one advantage, 
viz : that the friction of a subsidiary hour-wheel is 
avoided ; which however is mueh less than if it were an 
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additional wheel and pinion in the train : the large bevelled 
wheel also carries three pins instead of one^ to let off the 
striking part. But it has several disadvantages : first, the 
small bevelled wheel is necessarily of small dimensions; 
since even the large one, which is three times the size, 
mast be made smaller that the g^reat wheel itself, or it 
could not be got into the iiame : secondly, the discharg-^ 
ing pins cannot be relied on to let off the striking part 
correctly within several seconds in this way : thirdly, when 
the leading off is wanted in any but a vertical direc- 
tion, the arrangement becomes clumsy and inconvenient; 
fourtliJy, the ratchett-wheel, bevelled wheel, and pins add 
nearly two inches to the length of all the arbors; and 
fiftlilj, iu sonic positions of the wheel the adjusting click 
cannot be got hold of without great difficulty. I think 
any of the following methods are better, and some of tlieni 
may be easily adopted in any clock, according to ciream* 
stances. 

Whsu the hour-wheel is not in the train it is to be a 

thick wheel of the proper size to be driven by the great 
wheel according to its velocity. It is not fix^d to its arbor, 
but rides upon it close to a plain or blank wheel, which is 
fixed to the arbor, as are the dischai^iiig snail and the first 
leading off wheel, if any are required. If the dial is a small 
one the hour-wheel and the blank-wheel may be connected 
by a friction spring as usual ; otherwise the connection may 
be made, dther by one or two damping screws, or by a pin 
which goes through a hole in the hour- wheel and into any one 
of sixiy or thirty holes in the blank wheel, being kept in its 
place by a spring, and having a projecting handle by which 
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it can be pulled out and the relative position ot the two 
wheels shifted through a space corresponding to one or two 
minutes. Another waj^ perhaps still more simple^ of 
making the adjustment by a definite qnantilT; would be to 
make the hour-wheel^ instead of riding or turning on its 
arbor^ to slide upon it by means of a square, or what is 
polled a iey ; when you want to alter the clock you would 
only have to slide the honr-whed out of gear with the 
great wheel and slide it in again with different teeth in 
contact, and it might be kept in its place either by a pin 
or a spiral spring of wire round the arbor. Where the 
clock has a train remontoire^ which may itself require 
adjusting, as described in § 177, clamping screws must be 
used ; because altering the remontoire- by any less quantity 
tiiun the twenty or thirty seconds at which it lets off would 
make the hands point wrong, if they could not be altered 
by as small a quantity as the scape-wheel. Where either 
of the other methods is adopted, so that the hands cannot 
be altered by less than a minute, the smaller adjustments 
must be made by stopping the scape-wheel for the requisite 
number of seconds; and on this point I shall have to make 
some further remarks in § 187. 

SIZE OF DIALS. 

151. The size and strength required for Hie going part 
of a clock depends entirely upon the number, size, and 
situation of the dials ; thoi^h there seems to be a notion 
among clockmakers that the going part and the striking 
part ought to correspond in siz^ and I have seen a dock 
without any dials, in which the going train was heavy 
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enough to work four dials 10 feet wide. They ought to 
be treated quite distinctly ; though of course it will fre- 
quently happen that where there are large dials there will 
be a large bell also. The move turns in the week the great 
wheel makes^ the less strength and size it obviously re- 
quires ; and in all cases broadness of the teeth, i.e* thickness 
of the wheels, should be looked to rather than depth of the 
rim, as broad teeth cut the pinions less than narrow ones. 

The size of the intended clock dials is a matter wliich 
church architects frequmtly pay no attention to until it is 
too late, or do not understand. Mr. VuUiamy states in liis 
pamphlet the sizes of several well known pubhc dials in 
London : 

St. Martin's-in-the-Eields - - - 8 ft. 
St. James's, Piccadilly - - - 10 fb. 
Islington church • • - - 9 ft. 
The dock on the Queen^s Stables - 6 ft. 10 in. 

St. Paul's 17 ft. 

. Horse Guards - - •* - ^ 7ft.5in. 
To which 1 add from other information : 

St. Luke's, Chelsea* - 6 ft. 10 in. 72 ft. 

Bow Church - - - 9 ft. 70ffc. 

Marylebone Church • 7 ft. about 60 ft. 

Boyal Exchange • • 9 ft. 90 ft. 

* As a proof of the rehance to be placed on architects in these 
Blatters, I have seen a letter from an sxcluteet of some repntatioii, 
stating as a justifksatkm for the dials which he had prepared, and 

which the clockinaker objectecj to, that the first two dials in tliis list, 
and that of the Horse Guards, were only 5i feet in diameter ; which 
bis employers bad of course believed. 
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And the great clock at Wedaninster is intended to ha^e dials 

23 feet wide, at tlie height of about 220 feet. 

The lesult evidently is, that unless aU the above 
dials are too large, wliich anybody may see they are not, 
dials ought to be so placed that they can be about a 
foot in width for every ten feet from the ground ; though 
this is not sufficient for heights under 50 feet. Any one 
who looks at dials of less than this proportion, such as 
St. Pancras^ 6 ft. 6 in. at a height of about 100 ft.^ or the 
dial on the church in Chester Square, wliich is a little more 
than 4 feet, and at a very moderate height, will see a fur- 
ther proof of the necessity, not only of making the dials 
large enough according to the above rule, but of placing 
them where they can be made large enough for their own 
height, without being too lai^ for the surrounding parts 
of the building. The consequence of not attending to 
this is that the tower is defaced, and its 'details^ over- 
whelmed, by what appears at a little distance only a great 
black spot, too large for the building and too small for the 
clock. It is hopeless to make a clock face an archi- 
tectural ornament : at least every attempt that I have seen 
of that sort in a gotliic building has been a most wretched 
failure, both in architectural beauty and horological dis- 
tinctness. The best thing that can be done is to put the 
dials on some plain flat sur&ce large enough for the pur- 
pose; and if such a place is not provided at first, it is ten 
to one that a dock-feu^ will some day be substituted for 
the tracery of a window (as three illuminated dials have 
been in the heads of the windows of the fine tower of St. 
Mary's at Beverley), or built round the bottom of the 
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spire^ projecting ' like the eyes of a great cod-fish,^ as I 
heard lemarked by a spectator of three dials stuck round 
the spire of a small country church by the architect just 
now alluded to. 

152. The material of the dial may be stone, slate, 
copper, or iron. If the dial is made of stone it should 
have the part within the figures, in wldch the short hand 
traverses, cut oat or ooontersunk to the depth of an ineh 
and a hal^ in order that the long hand may he closer to 
the figures, for the sake of avoiding parallax as much as 
possible. The effect of ^>arallax is that when the hand is 
in any position except nearly vertical, the line of vision 
from the eye of the spectator to the hand of the clock does 
not fall on the place to which the hand is really pointing, 
but somewhere above it, depending on the distance of the 
hand from the face and of the height of the dock above 
the spectator. The same may be done with slate dials; 
but they are more expensive to cut than stone. Stone 
dials should be painted all over. Mack for gilt hands, or 
white for black hands, like one of the Horse Guards dials. 
Slate may also be painted, fliough it will keep a toleraUy 
dark colour without painting, especially if it be occasionally 
oiled. For large dials the slate will have to be in two 
pieces. The figures and minute marks are better cut than 
merely painted and gilt on the flat sor&oe, as their place 
is then fixed once for all : otherwise they are not unlikely 
to be incorrectly divided in subsequent painting. In 
copper dials this cannot be done, nor the countersinking of 
the middle of the dial, without great additional expense; 
and the dial is also obhged to be made convex in order to 
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preserve its shape : the convexity should however be as 
litUe as possible, as it either increases the parallax or re- 
quires the long hand to be bent to come nearer the minute 
marks, which has abad appearance: aninchin6 feet seems 
to be enough convexity. 

I am not aware that there is any objection to cast«iron 
dials, provided they are kept well painted ; and they are 
cheaper than copper. They have also the advantage of re- 
quiring no convexity, and the centre can be cast counter* 
sunk. I haveseen the figures and minute marks made pro- 
jecting, which however does not look well, and is objection- 
able, as the hand may be blown against them. They are better 
countersunk a little, for the reason I gave just now ; and I 
may observe that the countersinking should not be square, 
so as to leave comers in which the wet will lodge, but a 
curved hollow like the fluting of a pillar. Bound dials 
always look better than square ones with the spandrils 
filled up with some attempt at decoration : a dial is firom 
its nature necessarily a round thing, and it has no busi- 
ness to pretend to be a square one; even arches set' in 
square heads only belong to the worst style of gothic arclii- 
tecture, and round windows belong to the best style. But 
dials should not be set deep in the wall, like windows, or 
the rain will not wash them. 

ILLUMINATED DL/LLS. 

153. Illuminated dials are made of an iron frame work 

or skeleton, in the form of a ring, consisting of the figures 
and minutes and the three rims which bound them. The 
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middle of the dial miut be one piece of gFOtmd plate glasn^ 
foi any division in it would cast a shadow and be mistaken 
far the hands. Olass is also pat behind or between the 
figures. Several gas-burners are put behind the dial^ and 
the cocks of the burners are connected by levers with the 
dial work^ so that the dock itself turns the gas nearly off 
(but not so &r as to put it out) when the day dawns^ and 
turns it full on when it becomes dark. This is adapted to 
the different lengths of the day by pins which are screwed 
in from time to time by the person who has the care of the 
clock ; though of course by the addition of more compli- 
cated machinery the regulation of the ' gas-movement' foe 
the length of the day might be made self-acting. 

Anoth^ way of illuminating a dial^ and a much better 
one, when the building admits of it, is that which is used 
for the Horse Guards clock ; on which a strong light is 
thrown from a lamp, witli a reflector, placed on the pro- 
jecting roof in front of the dock tower. 

SIZE OP EIGUBES. 

154. In nearly all public dials the figures are made too 

large; for the larger they are, the more they contract the 

reidly useful part of the dial; it will be seen that in most 

public dials the figures nearly touch each at their inner 

cbcumference ; and consequently that part of the long 

hand which is over the figures caniiut be distinguished at 

all at a moderate distance^ and the dial might as well be 

only two-thirds of its actual size. Nobody wants to read 

the figures; twelve large sp9ts would do just as well,— rand 

K8 
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better; for then the long hand coidd be more dearly seen 
between them. The figures ought not in any case to 
be larger than a quarter of the radius of the dial; and 
they ought to be rather narrow, or their different strokes 
dose together, so as to keep the YII and YIII and the 
other wide figures visibly apart irom each other. It max 
be as well to inform those who have not seen it tried, 
that it has a bad effect to make the figures narrower at 
their inner ehfoamfereneethan at the outer, as if the strokes 
were formed by radii of the dial ; and this is a further 
reason why the figures should be small. The five^minute 
marks should be a good deal larger than the other minute 
marks, or it is not easy to distinguish which minute belongs 
to the figures that consist of several strokes. 

156. Both the hands should be broad; and the short 

« 

hand only should have a heart or a broad part a litUe way 
from its point, and the point of it ought to be entirely 
within the figures, and not half covering them as it some- 
times does : the long hand should be straight, plain, and 
ending in a pointy like a straight sword, just half way 
over the minute marks. These directions may seem need- 
lessly particular ; but the object of dock faces is to show 
the time distinctly as far as possible; and any one who ' 
will compare the few in which these things are attended to 
with the many in which they are not (indeed I hardly 
know any in which they are all attended to) will see that 
the attention is not tlirown away ; and as it costs no more 
to make the figures and hands in this way than in the com- 
mon way, there is no excuse for not doing it, unless some 
other way really better can be found. The material of the 
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hands is almost always copper^ gilt^ and stiffened at the 
bade for some distance with a lib of brass. Iron would be 
lighter for the same strength, and when zinced or 'gal- 
vanized^ before gilding there appears to be no reason why 
it should not answer as well as copper: indeed it is pro- 
posed to make the haads for the great Westminster dock 
in this way. 

156. There is some difference of opinion whether the 

hands sliould be counterpoised externally or internally; 
for one or the other they must be on account of their great 
weight. If they are counterpoised iutcniallyj the force of 
the wind is not counterpoised at all, and it tends to bend 
the hand and drive it against the dial, or, if the hand is 
strong enough to resist that^ to bend the arbor whidi 
carries it ; whereas if it is counterpoised outside, the pres- 
sure of the wind against one arm of the lever is balanoed 
by that against the other, and there is no lateral pressure 
on the arbor. And in like manner when the wind tends to 
turn the hand in one direction it will tend to turn the 
counterpoise in the other diredion^ and so there will be no 
strain on the teeth of the wheels, which in large dials, with 
the leading off or dial wheels not strong enough, has been 
' known to break them. The objection to an external conn- 
terpoise for the long hand is that if it is gilt it will be 
mistaken for one of the hands, and if it is black like the 
fEkce it will partially hide the hour*hand for about two 
minutes in every hour. My own opinion is, though it is 
contrary to the modem practice (which has perhaps been 
adopted by clockmakers to guard against the propensity of 
painters and gilders to gild the counterpoise), that the 
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partial hiding of the short-hand for a minute or two is of 

far less consequence than the pressure upon the arbors and 
upon the train of the clocks which is caused by the want 
of an external counterpoise^ whenever there is a high wind ; 
and I should accordingly (especially where the dial is high 
and large) have a black external counteipoise to the lon^^ 
hand, with its broad part (which it requires to make up 
for the want of length) falling just within the inner rim of 
the figures, and therefore just beyond the heart of the 
short-hand. The black counterpoise of the short-band will 
of course cover nothing but the black &ce. There ought 
however to be set on each of the dial rods inside, a longiah 
arm in the same way as an internal counterpoise, to enable 
a person fixing the dial work to know the position of the 
hands outside. It is not uncommon to see three or four 
dials on a tower all showing different time, or to hear the 
clock strike when the minute-hand is not pointing to 
the 60th minute. When internal counterpoises are used, 
the arms which carry th^ should be as long as the space 
will allow, because the shorter the arm is which carries the 
weight ike heavier the weight must be, and the greater tiie 
constant pressure on the arbors and sockets. 

MAINTAINING POWEB POU WINDING UP. 

167. As turret clocks take longer time to wind up than 

house clocks, they still more rec^uiie some maintaining 
power to keep them going during that time. In the best 
clocks Harrison^s going ratchett (72) is used; but care 
must be taken that the spring has pby enough to keep the 
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ttain going with proper force the whole time of winding. 

In clocks of moderate size the spring may very con- 
veniently be made; merely of steel wire^ wrapped in coils 
with about Jth of an inch interval between them, round a 
rod bent into in a circular arc, of which one end is fixed 
to a spoke of the great wheel and the other end runs 
through a sodcet screwed to a ^ke of the ratchett wheel, 
80 that the spiral spring is compres^sed between the two, 
being kept in its place by the drcolar rod run through it. 
In very large clocks however it is difficult to get force 
enough with springs of this kind, and therefore they must 
be of the sliape drawn in § 72 ; and in all cases there 
should be two springs on opposite spokes, both for greater 
security and because you can get more play with two than 
with one of twice the strength. 

158. Eut there is a more common and much cheaper 
kind of Tnaint4iiTiing power for turret docks, which goes by 
the name of the holt and shutter ; in which a weight at the 
end of a lever is made to drive one of the wheeb in the 
train for a few minutes. The drawing at p. 209, though it 
is not intended to represent the eommon construction, will 
serve to explain it. The lever A B C D carrying a weight 
at its end turns on an arbor and at B there is a bolt or 
click (shown as a fixed bolt iu the drawing), which will 
allow the lever to be raised, but not to fall again without 
turning the great wheel with it. This bolt is more com- 
monly made to slide in a socket, like the spring bolt of a 
door ; but this is a bad plan^ as it is very liable to stick, 
and then the clock is left without any maintaining power. 
On the long arm of the lever there is placed a cap or 
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shutter (different from that shown in the drawing) which 
covers the winding square C when the lever is down or not 
in action ; and therefore the man has to raise the lever and 
shutter out of the way^ before he can put the winder on. 
The bolt is generally made to act on the centre wheel be- 
ewise that requires a less weight but where the dial work is 
driven indepeudently by the great wheel, as in § 150, this 
is objectionahle» because it causes the cmtre wheel pinion 
to act backwards : if it is inconvenient to apply it to the 
great wheel it would in this case be better to applj it to 
the hour-wheel which is driven by the great wheel. And 
in any case it is to be remembered that the maintaining 
power only acts until it has run the bolt out of gear, and 
drops on to the stop G» or some convenient part of the 
clock frame, and it will of course run itself sooner out of 
a whed that turns in an hour, and still more out of one 
that turns in about twenty minutes, than it will out of the 
great wheel. It might indeed be made to act longer by 
setting the lever upon an arbor concentric with that of the 
wheel or nearly so, and making the dick throw itself out 
by coming against a pin in the frame when it had got low 
enough; but the more ample and safer way is to make it 
act on the great wheel as the clock weight does* 

But the great defect of all the common methods of 
constructing the bolt and shutter is that you have no se- 
curity for the lever being raised far enough to keep it in 
action during the whole time of winding up, especially if 
the man loiters over it, as he is very likely to do in winding 
a large clock with a heavy weight. There is also a smialler 
defect of just the opposite kind, viz : tiiat the maintaining 
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power generally remains in action for some time after the 
winding is done, and so there is a double force on the 
clock. This does not happen with a spring going barrel ; 
and though that may also theoretically run itself down if 
the man is too long winding, }ct practically it can hardly 
happen^ because if he stops to rest he will of course let 
the weight go off his own hands on to the clock, wliicli 
will at once restore the tension of the spring; and he will 
begin winding again witli the same maintaining power as 
at first. Indeed in a dock that takes several minutes to 
wind and has a spring going barrel, it is better to direct 
the man always to stop and leave hold of the winder in 
the middle of the winding. 

But, on the oth^ hand, it is impossible to make the 
spring act with equal force during the whole time. In 
clocks of the common construction this is of very little 
consequence, for the spring is only required just to keep 
the scape-wheel going, as a heavy pendulum will go for 
many minutes without any sensible variation, even if it 
receives no impulse at all from the scape-wheel. But in a 
clock with a remontoire in the train, which always requires 
a certain amount offeree to lift or wind it up, it is evidmt, 
that if the spring is to be strong enough to do it when it 
is nearly nm down, it must act much more strongly than 
is necessary at first ; and the larger the clock, or the longer 
it takes to wind up, the greater must be the excess of force 
to be left constantly on the clock train, in order to bring 
the spring to the requisite tension; which, though it will 
^ not reach the escapement, being intercepted by the remon- 
toire, is of course a defect, and hdps to wear out the dock; 
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and theiefoie the spiisg-going bairel is not so well adapted 
for a lemontoize clock as some kind of mamtaining power 
which acts hy gravity^ and so is pretty neadj constant. 
Mr. Airfn going-barrely which will be described in § 160 
effects this object; but it so enoxmously increases the ex- 
pense and trouble of making the dock, and is so nnfit tq 
leave in the hands of any but skilful persons afterwards, 
that it is impossible that it can 6?er be generally used. I 
have therefore attempted to contrive an improved bolt and 
shutter, which shall be capable of acting for a much longer 
time than can possibly be required for winding, and yet 
can be thrown out of gear as soon as the winding is done 
(which the common bolt and shutter cannot, without open- 
ing the clock-case), with a provision to secure its being so 
thrown out ; and which will also have the more important 
advantage of rendering it absolutely impossible to begin 
winding without previously raising the lever to the full 
height it is intended to go. All this can be done by a 
veiy simple addition to the common bolt and shutter, and 
in a manner which supersedes the necessity for any sliding 
bolt or dick. 

159, The bolt B is now, as it appears in the drawing, 
merely a fixed tooth on a short arm of the lever, and it is 
put into or out of gear with the great wheel, by sliding the 
arbor A backwards or forwards in its pivot holes. The 
shutter C E is no longer a cap covering the winding square 
when it is down^ but a circular arc, whose centre is A, 
and which comes close up to the winding square, so that 
when the arbor A is pulled forwards, or out of gear with 
the whed, you cannot get the key or winder on. And 
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in order to prevent the lever from being merely pushed 
back, without being properly raised, its end D, or another 
arm projecting from it in any convenient place, rests, when 
the lever is out of gear, in front of the stop F (which will 
be further described presently), so that before you can push 
the lever back, you must lift it over the top of F, and then 
push it back, and so into gear ; after that you can put the 
winder on, and as the clock goes on the lever faUs, and the 
end of it descends behind the stop F, as shewn in the side 
view of /F Q. Now Fy is a kind of flap or valve turning 
on a hinge at f; and it will be seen, on looking at the side 
view of it, that you can, when you have done winding, pull 
the lever D forward, with its arbor, which will pull the flap 
forward ; and then the bolt being out of gear, you will let 
the lever drop in front of F on to the block G below it, and 
the flap immediately falls back, so that you cannot get the 
lever back again by the way it came out, but it must go over 
the top of F, as at first, when you want to wind up again. 
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The reader may be inquiiingi what will happen if the 
man osiits to pull the lever out of gear : tie doei will 9tqp 
in five or ten minutes^ as the lever will hold it fast. This 
is 80 done on pnrpose^ for it m%ht be very easily avoided 
by making the bolt a chckj as before; but then you 
wonld have no secnrity for the lev^ beiDg properly thrown 
ont of gear wh^ the winding is done, and being left in 
such a position that the man cannot begin winding the 
next time without raising it. I had originally designed it 
with a sdf-acting inclined plane behind % to throw the 
lever out of gear as it descends ; but, on the whole, I am 
•atisfied that it is better to omit that provision, as it would 
encourage carelessness in the man who winds ; for he would 
probably never take the trouble to pull the lever ont of 
gear, if he knew it would do so itself in a few. minutes, 
and consequently he would always leave tiie clock with the 
double force on ; which he would take care not to do if he 
knew the dock would immediately report his negligence by 
stopping. It is obvious that this apparatus can be applied 
as easily to any other wheel as the great wheel, though, for 
the reasons I have mentioned, I prefer that wheel. Where 
the going part winds up by a jack-wheel, as I have recom- 
mended (141) for large clocks, even when not absolutely 
necessary, the shutter GD might be put merely behind that 
whed, so as to prevent it being pushed back without first 
raising the lever ; and then pulling the lever out of gear 
would, at the same time, throw out the jack-wheel, and is 
no more trouble than doing that alone, as is done in the 
apparatus which I must now describe. 
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MR. AIKY^S GOING-BARREL. 

160. This maintaining power was originally invented 
for the great equatoreal-telescope-driving clock at Cam- 
bridge, which has a revolving pendulum (16), and there- 
fore will not bear even the momentary disturbance of putting 
on and taking ofiF an ordinary bolt and shutter, though the 
force is very nearly uniform when it is on. It is applied to 
the Exchange clock, and is intended by Mr. Airy to be ap- 
plied to the great clock at Westminster. 

The construction 
of it is curious, and 
wiU require some 
attention to under- 
stand the principle 
of its action. The 
barrel arbor C is not 
set in the clock 
frame, but in a 
swinging frame, of 
wliich one side is 
CAD, and which 
turns on pivots of its own (not an arbor going through 
the frame) at A, and is kept balanced between the weight 
M which is hung to it as shown in the drawing, and the clock 
weight W with the weight of the barrel and its wheels, as fol- 
lows. The pivots A are so placed that C A = the radius of 
the barrel. The reason why the sides of the frame are not 
straight wiU be explained afterwards : is the point where 
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M would hang, if the sides were straight, or where C A 
produced meets M D produced. At B is the pimon of the 
centre wheel. Now, since the clock weight W hangs by a 
line passing throughA, we may suppose the whole as a rigid 
system (there being a proper contrivance to make it do so) 
to turn round A for a short time^ and we shall then have 

M j-^ as the force of M upon the pinion B ; but this is 

diminished by the weight of the' barrel and its wheels^ 

which we may call N ; and their centre of gravity being C, 

C A 

they will produce a force on B the other way = N If 

therefore we suppose for convenience A ^2 to be made = A C, 
the force upon B when the system all turns roand . A wiU 

be (M— N)^. And we want this to be equal to the 

force exerted by the weight W when the barrel and 

AC 

wheel turn round G as the fixed point, which is 
therefore, in order to find what the weight M must be, we 
have the equation — gX? M=N-i-Wg^. 

Suppose, for example, that N = 1 cwt., W= 2 cwt., 
and the diameter of the barrel is half that of the wheels 

or^-^=|^ then M will have to be 4 cwt. The way in 

which the machine all made to turn round A while wind- 
ing up, or while the weight W is taken off the dock, is 
this : there is a cUck K fixed to the frame C A D at A, and 
working in an internal ratchett of the gieat wheel, of which 
a few teeth are shown in the drawing ; the common barrel 
ratchett H being fixed to the great wheel. 

The clock is wound up by a jack wheel G, working into 
a wheel set on tiie end of the band as in other large clocks; 
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the jack wheel arbor is placed on a level with C 1« and 
therefore the pomt of contact A of the two wheels may be 
considered a fixed pointy and the whole system is still 
balanced upon it while winding. The arm AD is made 
oblique^ in order that if the equilibrium between M and W 
should be deranged by the friction of the pnUeys or other 
causes^ it may speedily restore itself , a small motion of the 
point D cansmg a sufficiently large alteration of the length 
of A d, or of the mametU of M. A fiJ; whereas if C A D were a 
straight line, this moment wonld not be sufficiently changed 
until the frame had moved through a large angle^ and pro* 
bably run itself ont of gear altogether. It will now be 
easily understood that this machine must be exceedingly 
expensive and troublesome to make and fix ; though the 
mere elevation or section of it in this drawing gives no idea 
of the additions and alterations which it renders necessary 
in the dock frame and the rest of the train. And after aU, 
however nsefol it may be for a dock with a revolving pen* 
dnlum, it does no more for a dock with a vibrating pendu- 
lum, and especially one with a lemontoire^ than a common 
bolt and shutter, which does not cost one fiftieth part as 
much as this did in the Exchange dock, provided only yon 
can make sure of its being properly apphed; which, as 
I have shown, may be done very easily and dieaply. 

STEIKING PAET, 

161. The striking part of a churdi dock is much the 
same as that of a house dock, except in the position of the 
hammer^ and its.acting by its own weight instead by a 
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spring. The shape of large bells being not hemispherical, but 
of the shape in this drawing, the thick part S or sound bow 




of the bell is so curved, that a tangent to it would make an 
angle of about 35** with a horizontal plane : and therefore 
the axis C of the hammer must be so placed that C S will 
form that angle with the horizon. As in house clocks the 
hammer is prevented from jarring on the bell by a spring as 
shown in the drawing. 

Now it is evident that a hammer resting in this position, 
and rising in a circular arc, requires more force to raise it 
at the beginning than at the end of its motion. But as 
striking pins of the common construction must begin to act 
at some distance from the end of the lever which they raise, 
their force is less at the beginning than the end of the 
motion, and so a good deal of the force of the clock is 
wasted, and the hammer is not raised nearly so high as it 
might be if the action were uniform. As rega'^s the ham- 
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mer, we may remove this inequalitj in a great degree by 
pattmg it on a long shank, as it will then rise a given 
height with less angular or circular motion, and con- 
sequently with less waste of power in the train which raises 
it, and it will abo fall with less friction on its pivots^ and 
therefore greater vdocify. And as regards the striking 
pins, we must make them of such a sliape that they do not 
begin to act at some distance from, but at the end of the 
lever : that is to say, they must be of the form called coga 
or cam9, of which the cnrve is to be determined by calcula- 
tion or experiment, so that the lever may always act only 
apon its end, and with a sUding and not a scraping friction 
between the two surfaces. 

162. Now raising a lever by earn, or eoga^ or unpen, is 
a different thing from driving a wheel, though it may 
appear to be the same thing ; and I may as well warn any 
reader of the common translation of ^ Camus on the teeth of 
wheels,' that the rule for the construction of cams given in 
the Introduction (which is not Camus^s) is entirely wrong, 
from overlooking this difference : it would be right if the 
end of the lever were a round pin« In w/ieels, when a tooth 
of the 'driver' has* driven a tooth of the 'follower' to a 
certain distance, they leave each other, and the motion is 
taken up by another pair of teeth ; and when the two teeth 
part company, the end of the driving tooth is pressing 
against the side of the driven one, and not at its end, as the 
teeth G, in the drawing at p. 138 ; whereas a cam raising 
a lever must finish with the point of the cam at the end of 
the lever. Therefore the curve of the cam must, firstly, be 
such that it will remain acting upon the end of the lev» all 
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the time, instead of beginning at the end, and then going 
further up, as in a wheel, and then sliding back again ; and 
secondly, with a view to diminishing the friction, the curve 
must allow the end of the lever to move upon it as a 
tangent through the whole motion; and in that case, if 
the lever wears at all, it must still wear itself as a tangent, 
and will therefore never change its proper form, if the end 
of the lever is ihade a drcolar aicronnd the centve on which 
it turns. 

163. The curve which would do this accurately is caUed 

in mathematical language a tractrix, because of the mode in 
which (theoretically speaking) it can be described. Prac- 
tically however that method cannot be made to answer; 
neither is there any other convenient way of describing 
it, as far as 1 know. But it luckily happens that a curve of 
the same nature as that which is required for teeth is suffi- 
ciently accurate for any such angle as a hammer lever has to 
mo¥e through, though it would not do for large angles.^ It 
virill be found by any one who makes the calculation, that 
there will be no appreciable error, for angles up to about 30% 
if ^ be the length of the levet or tangent, a the radius of the 
drde upon which the cams are to be set, and r the radius 

♦ I may remark that this curve does not raise the hammer with 
quite uniform velocity^ but rather more quickly at the beguming. 
The difference however is very small, and is of no oonsequence; for 
as the train always has a little ran before it begins raising the ham* 
mer, it has more momentum at first. In fact, a clock made in 
the common way will often not be able to start itself, if the wheels 
are so placed that the lever is left just resting on a pin when it has 
done striking, for want of the momentum acquired bj the nm previ- 
ovalj to eDOonntenng the reaistaoce of the hmmer. 
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of the circle which, is to generate the epicycloid by loUing 
on the drcle of rad. a, and r is determined from the equa- 
tion, 2 r= +a^— a. 

Tor example, suppose ^ = 4 inches, and a = 6, then r 
will be *9 inch, or rather less than a quarter of the length 
of the lever ; and it will not be much affected by changing 
the value of a to a moderate extent. These are the sizes of 
a and ^ in a large clock which Mr. Dent has lately made for 
Tavistock church, in which this construction was adopted. 
There are 24 cams on the wheel of the hour part, and 36 
on each side of the great wheel for tiit quarters. The hour 
bell weighs 30 cwt. ; and though the wheel with these 
cams on it is of cast iron, and their surfaces are not polished 
as pins always are, the striking weight is only 2 cwt., with 
a M of about 60 feet, which every dockmaker wiU recog- 
iiize as much less than usual for eight-day clopks striking 
on much smaller bells. This arises partly from the shape 
of the cams, and the short run of the lever upon them, and 
partly from their being on the great wheel instead of the 
second wheel, and m some degree also from the cams acting 
on the lever on the same side of its axis as the hammer 
wire, being what is called a lever of the third order ; for 
in that case the pressure on the axis, which produces the 
friction, is only the difference between the pressure caused 
by the weight of the hammer, and that of the cams, instead 
of being the sum of those pressures, as it is when the clock 
and the hammer are both pulling upwards at opposite ends 
of the lever. 

164. The stiiking part of the Tavistock dock, that is, 

the same patterns of the wheels, is adopted also in the Mean- 

L 
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wood clock, which has a bell of only 1 1 cwt. It may be 
supposed that the same wheel cannot be right for a beU of 
11 cwt. and one of 30 cwt. Perhaps if it had been neces- 
sary to make a new pattern, it might have been made of 
15 inches diameter instead of 18, but certainly not less, or 
' it would have made the spaces for the cams inconveniently 
small. And the extra size and weight are of no conse- 
quence in the first wheel of the train, especially as the rope 
pulls upwards. The result is that by adopting this ar- 
rangement of the cams and a cast iron wheel, one pattern 
will serve to produce wheels fit for a bell of 11 cwt., and 
also a great deal stronger than the old-fashioned wheel 
which raises the hammer of great Tom of Lincob. As I 
believe tliis kind of wheel is new I have given a separate 
drawing of it, showing a few of the cams, and the lever. 




But although the exact value of a in the above equation 
is immaterial for the purpose of determining the shape of the 
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epicjdoidai cams, we have still to find out at what depth 
the cams mnsi be placed, so that their points may just come 
up to the bottom of the teeth of the wheel, which must be the 
boundary of the cams. For this purpose cut out in tin 
paper a pattern of one of the cams of greater length than 
will be required, and aiso cut on the tin an edge represent- 
ing a tangent &om the bottom of the cam, which will be a 
radius of the great wheel, and prolong it to a point T at 
the distance t bom the bottom of the cam ; and cut out 
also on the same piece of tin an arc of the circle which 
will be described by the lever i round T (leaving a piece 
of the tin at the junction of the cam and of the arc sufft- 
cient to hold it together). Then draw on a board a circle 
about |th of an inch larger than the bounding circle and 
divide it according to the number of the cams. Take the 
tin pattmi and dide it about on the boards taking care 
always to keep the edge which represents the radius of the 
wheel in a radial position, until you see that a portion of 
the cam and of the lever-arc is just included in one di- 
vision of the large circle. 

The place where the point T falls on the board will then 
give the exact distance of the centre of the lever arbor 
from the centre of the wheel: and another circle drawn 
on the board of the exact size of the bounding circle will 
cut the points of the cams at the proper place ; and their 
backs should be cut away in circular >arcs drawn with a 
radius a little longer than L The reason why the first 
circle was drawn on the board rather laager than the actual 
bounding circle was to allow the lever to fall off one cam 

a little b^ore the next is ready to receive it. And it must 

L 2 
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be remembered that tke length of the lever must not be 
altered from the length t, nor the position of its centre 
altered from that determined as above ; and the face of the 
lever must be in the straight line or plane joining the 
centres of the wheel arbor and the lever arbor. If anj 
more space is required to clear the lever in its fall, it most 
be taken oE the back of the cams and not off the end of 
the lever, as it is very tempting to do, or they will no 
longer work togetlier without scraping; in fact the lever 
had better be too long than too short; and the end of the 
lever should be an arc of a circle described round the cen- 
tre of its arbor^ as it will then always keep the same length 
as it wears* 

Even if epicydoidal cams are not used, neither smatt* 
pins nor rollers should be used ; but the pins should be 
cylinders large enough for their action to begin as 
near the end of the lever as may be^ and half the cy- 
linder should be cut away (as indeed every letting-off pin 
should be) to let the lever drop suddenly as soon as it 
has reached its highest point; which roUere prevent, 
causing the drop to begin slowly, whereby part of the rise, 
and the power of the clock, is wasted. The acting face of 
the lever should be not less than half an inch broad for a 
large dock, for the same reason that broad teeth are better 
than nanow ones ; a narrow lever cuts uicks in all the pins 
in a very short time. And in order to take as much pres- 
sure as possible off the pivots of the arbor on which the 
lever is fixed, the two arms' of the lever should be as dose 
together as they can be placed ^d not one at one end of 
the arbor and the other at the other; and all ibe cranks^ if 
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any are required, should have long arms, in order to di. 
minish the angular motion required for a given rise of the 
hammer ; and there should be as few cranks as possible. . 

165. I have described a simple method (20) of trying 
what force any given escapement is really using, or how 
much of the going weight is employed in merely overcoming 
the Miction of the train. It may be ascertained by a 
still more simple method, how much of the striking weight 
is lost by friction, and the motion of the train between 
ev^ two blows, and by the hammer lever and cams being 
so arranged that nearly all the power is consumed in raising 
the hammer tiie first inch. It appears that the hammer 
shankj or xather the line from t}xe axis to the face of the 
hammer, generally makes an angle of about 85^ with ibib 
horizon. Since we cannot help some force being lost by 
the rise taking place in a chrcolar arc instead of a straight 
line^ though the radius of the arc ought to be made as 
large as possible, we may, in comparing one clock with 
another, assume the hammer to rise in a straight line, at au 
angle of 35^ to the vertical. Therefore' if H is its weight 
(beyond what is required to balance the rod work, strictly 
speaking), and d the rise from the beU, the work done by 
the hammer in the day is 156 fi^;^ cos 35^ ; and if i is the 

actual fall of the clock weight W in » days, — is the work 

it ou^M to do in the. day if no force were lost; and the 
ratio of these two quantities will show what proportion of 
the power is lost. Cos 85^ss*82, and if is expressed in 
inches and A in feet, and n is eight days, the above ratio 

will be very nearly , which, if there were no loss of 

power, would be a ratio of equality. It will be found 
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however that it is seldom as much as \j and often as little 
as in clocks that strike from the second wheel. In the 
Exchange clock it is rather more, because it has cams, not 
pins. In a table ghren of five ensting clocks among tiie 
pailiamentary papers respecting the ^^estminster clock, the 
t^nly one, even if those that strike from the great wheel, 
that gives tins ratio as liigk ai | is the one in Wilton 
Place (St. Paulas, Xnightsbndge), whi<di is a dock with 
cast iron wheels and cams; not like the Tavistock wheel, 
but with t^ cams on each side and two hammers raised 
alternately. In the Tavistock clock the above ratio is as 
high as I; or only ^th of the power of the dock is lost in 
friction and the necessary interval between the hammer 
&Uing and beginning to rise again. 

166. It is mentioned in one of the parliamentary papers 
that in some foreign dodui the hammer is placed with its 
head downwards and its axis near the top of the bell ; so 
that it is easier to raise at the beginning than at the end 
of the motion. This is no doubt an advantage when the 
hammer is raised by pins which b^in to act at some dis^ 
tance from the end of the lever ; but it must be remembered 
that a hammer so placed will require a much krger angolar 
motion than one placed as usual to raise it to the same 
vertical height, on which the force of the blow depends, and 
not merely on the distance from the bell to which it is 
raised; for it will be sew on looking back at the drawing 
of a bell that the hammer shank must stand at a much 
larger angle with the horizon than 35 ^ when the hammer head 
is downwards, and moreover it will strike the proper part 
of the bell more obUqudy^ since the angle of (or 
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thieTeaboatB) is adopted just'because it is that whicli enables 
the hammer to strike the bell as directly as pos^ble. 

When the bell is not required to be swung^ the hammer 
might indeed be set at the proper angle bj putting the 
head upon a sort of doable shank embracing the bell. Bnt, 
as has been shown just now^ we can get quite sufiicient rise- 
out of a hammer set upon a shank of proper length in the 
common way^ with no greater loss of power than ^th; a 
great part of which lamat, under any constraction, be 
lost in the necessaiy mterval between the fall of the ham- 
mer and its beginning to rise again^ and in the inevitable 

nmer spring; and therefore I think we 
may be more profitably employed in improving the construe- 
tion of the dock itself than in making or adopting contav^ 
ances to meet a defective construction* 
. I think however that it is a question worth consider^- 
ing^ for a stationary bell^ whetiior it would not be better to 
make it stand with its mouth upwards, that the hammer 
may strike it on the inside^ as the clapper does. No clock- 
hammer ever gets such a sound out of a bell as the clapper 
-does when it is ringing in full swing. It is not impro- 
bable that the bell opens under a blow more freely than 
it doses: a blow on the inside makes the circle open in 
that part for its £rst vibration, whereas a blow on the out^ 
side is redsted by the bell as an ardu 

I may mention that a stiff hammer-springy which allows 
ihe hammer to stand very near the bdl, is better than a 
waaker one, whick adoZf larger vibrations, and therefore 
requires the hammer to be kept farther off. I have much 
infireasfid tiie sound of a house ckck with an unusually 
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large bell and hammer, by substituting for the common stop- 
spring a thin piece of volcaiiized ludift-rubber, set upon a 
firm stop just below the hammer-head. Moreover, the 
hammer ought to have a broad face, and not, as some doek- 

makers fancy, a sharp one. Besides tlie inferiority of tlie 
sound, I remember a very large and fine bell being tracked 

by a hammer set so as to strike with its edge. > 

QUAETEES. 

167* When the dock strikes quarters, the striking 

wheel is made in the same way as the hour striking wlied, 
only with cams or pins on both sides of the whed, of the 
proper number for each hammer to strike 120 times in the 
twdve hours instead of 78. The cams on one side should 
not be set half way between those on the other, but the 
cam that raises tiie second hammer should be behind the 
other by about one-third of the distance between two 
successive cams on the same side, in order that the interval 
between the two blows of each quarter may be half that be- 
tween eadi successive pair of blows. In this case I sop* 
pose both the levers to ride upon one arbor, which is a bet- 
ter anangement than putting them on different arbors^ one 
bdow the other. In the Tavistock clock, the two levers 
axe ananged as shown in this drawing; in order to bring 
both their long arms into the most advantageous position. 
I have not thought it required ^to show the moveable 
bushes, which are necessary to enable the arbor of the two 
levers to be passed through all the four hdes in the frame 
and levers. 

In all cases, both for the hour and quarters^ there onght 
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to be a strong stop (if cast on the frame all the better) for 
the long arm of the levers to strike against when the ham- 
mer falls, to take the shock off the striking pins, and, as far 
as possible, off the arbor. Such stops are often put to the 
sliort arm, and much too weak, and too near the arbor. 



The quarter bells should be the 1st and the 4th or 5th 
of a })eel of 8, the hour bell being the 8th. Where there 
are less than 8 bells, quarters may struck at every quarter 
except the 4th; and this will only require 72 blows for 
each hammer in the twelve hours. 

168. Wherever there is a peal of ten bells, the quarters 

may consist of chimes like the well known chimes of St. 

Mary^s at Cambridge, or that (in my opinion) very inferior 

'improvement^ of it at the Royal Exchange, for which, 

however, it is right to state that the maker of the clock is 

' 110 more responsible than for the bells, about which there 

has been so much discussion. The bells used for such 

chimes are the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 6th of a peal of six, 

or (which is the same thing) of a peal of ten, the 10th 

L 3 
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being the hour-bell. It cannot be done with a peal of 
«ight^ because the first six do not themselTes form a peal; 

and the 4th of a peal of eight is a very miserable substitute 
for the 6th of a peal of ten; though it is adopted in some 

places, as at St, Clement^s cliurcli, in the Strand ; and I 

could mentien a dock made for a noUeman a few yean 

ago, who intended to have the Cambridge chimes, but the 
five bells had been cast of the notes for a peal of eight 

before the clockmaker learned (on asking me to furnish 
him with the proper changes) that the bells would not 
make those chimes at all. To prevent suck mistakes in 
future, I will state what the chimes are, both of the Cam« 
bridge and Exchange quarterSj and the construction of the 
barreb to produce them ; 



Cambridge. Exchange. 




(Che Cambridge barrel turns twice in the hxm, having only 

the five changes set upon it, and the number of them to be 
played at each quarter is determined by the loddng^plate, 
which turns once in the hour. The barrel must first 
be divided not into 20 but 25 equal parts, and every fifth 
division left without a pin in it, in order to allow twice as 
much time between two successive changes as between two 
successive notes of the same change. In the Exchange 
ehimes, the reader will see that each quarter begins with 
the same cliange, and therefore, though there are only four 
dianges aUogether^ yet the barrel must take the whole hour 
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to turn and must have 40 pins in it^ instead of the 20 
lequired for the Garnhzidge chimes. And oonsequently^ 
besides the inferiority in the tunes played by the Exchange 
dock to those of 8L Msifs, yoa cannot tell what quarter 
it is until you have heard out the whole tune; whereas 
everybody in Cambridge knows directly a quarter be^ns 
what it is going to be^ except that the hour begins with the 
same changes as the half honr. 

Chimes of this sort are so much better than the com- 
mon ding-dongs^ and so mock emest to distinguish^ at least 
when they have a dijBferent tune as well as number for 
every quarter, that it is to be hoped the present plan ci 
the great Westminster clock will be altered ; and that as 
the hour bell is intended to be the largest ever made in 
England, viz. 11 tons, so its quarters, if they cannot be 
auperior to all others in tune as well as siae;^ will be 
at least equal to the best that are known* Eight bells^ 
which were proposed by Mr. Barry, are too many for 
distinctness as a quarter chime, and so would cause great 
additional expense for no good. Mr4 Whitehurst suggested 
five ; but those are very inferior to the Cambridge four. 

BELLS* 

169. As this subject of bells is materially connected 
with that of dmrch clocks, I will add a few remarks upon 
it* And first, I may observe that it is sometimes a ques*- 
tion whetiier a dock idiould- be made to strike on the tenor 
bell of the existing pea^ or upon a little bell to be set 
upon the top of the towefi When the tenor is a large 
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bell^ there can be uo doubt that it has much the best effect 
to stiike on that. But then it generally requires a larger 
and more expensive clock ; and unless the tenor is a bell of 
at least 10 cwt.j a small one of two or three cwt* outaido 
the cliurch will frequently be heard farther^ and accordingly 
that plania sometimes advantageously adopted* 

170. Where the bells are not ready made for the -clock 
their size is of course optional; but nnfortiinately their 
quality is not equally at the option of the purchasers. And 
in oonseqnence of the disputes whidi have oeeorred respect- 
ing the Royal Exchange bells^ I wish to suggest to those 
who have to give judgment on bells, that the tune, that is 
to say, the note of one bell relatively to others, is a totally 
distinct thing from the tone, or absohite quality of tiie bell^ 
and of infinitely less consequence; because the note can 
easily be altered suffidentiy, but the tone of a bad bell can 
never be mended, except by breaking it in pieces, and melt- 
ing it; and not always by that, if the metal has been bad 
originally, or the bell-founder does not know how to make a 
good belL In order to judge of the absolute goodness or 
tone of a beU, what is wanted is not so much musical know^ 
ledge or perception of tune as experimental knowledge of 
what bell-metal is capable of. A peal of cast iron bells 
might be made perfectiy in tone, and to a person who had 
never heard bell-metal bells, would appear a perfect peal. 
No rules can be given to enable people to judge of the 
quahty of sounds ; but a few things may be mentioned as 
necessary to attend to; such as, whether the bell sounds 
freely on being lightly touched; how long it * holds the 
sound/ compared with other known bells of about the same 
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mB, and of good quality ; and particiilariy whether on fiUng 
or polishing the bell anywhere the metal appears perfectly 
dose and free from holes. If it does not^ you may be snie 
the bell is a bad one^ without any further examination^ and 
it ought to be condemned at once. A bell may also be too 
thin for its size^ and perhaps occasionally they are made 
too thick. In bad bells^ it may be frequently observed that 
you hear a harsh metallic sound of the knock of the ham- 
mety independently of the continuous or ringing sound, 
which alone ought to be heard. Other points must be left 
to the disoietion of the judge. 

As many persons may have read some remarks on the 
lelatiye merits of the great beUs of St. PauFs and Christ 
Churchy Oxford, in one of the FarUamentaxy papers, I must 
say that I do not agree with them; on the contrary, I 
think St. Paul's far the best of the four large beUs of Eng- 
land, though it is the smallest of them, being about 6 tons; 
while York is 12, Lincoln 5^, and Oxford 7^, which last 
is a remarkably bad bdl. There is a general opinion that 
bells cannot be made now equal to the old ones. It is true 
that bells improve in sound for a few months, but no more; 
•and they only alter in loudness, not in the quahty of the 
tone. The badness of many modem beQs is due not to 
want of age, but to want of skill or attention in the founder. 
Ihaye seen as bad beUs as need be, with dates of about 200 
years ago; and the best I ever heard (fox a small peal), at 
Oastle Oamps, in Cambridgeshire, were made about 20 
years ago by a country bell-founder, of the name of Dob* 
son, who however did not meet with sufficient encourage* 
meni, and lately died a pensioner in the Charter House; 
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and many excellent bells, both large and small, were cast 
by Mr. Mean, and his pxedecesBors^ Messrs. Leioesterj 
Pack, and Chapman, at tlie well-known fuundrj in White- 
ehapel, which for some years has enjoyed neady a mono* 
poly ; I have lately however seen some very good bells, 
made by Messrs. Taylor of Loughborough; and I havehad 
the opportunity of comparing one of their bells with a 
fiiragn one imported by Mr. Dent for trial, and the £ng« 
lish one was decidedly the best. And therefore, though 
the casting of bell-nietal is a ^mysteiy^ requiring consider* 
able skill and management beyond merely mdtmg together 
certain quantities of copper and tin> there is no reason 
to reckon bell-founding yet among the arles perditcs* If 
people wonld always reject bad bells, good ones wonld soon 
become as common as they ever were. 

TIME OF STSIKING f ISST BLOW. 

171. It is usual to make the quarters let off the hour ; 
that is, the locking<^plate of the qnarteis is furnished with 
a pin or a snail which, while the last quarter is striking, 
performs the office of the discharging pin on the honr wheel 
-of the going part when there are no quarters. And for 
ordinary ck)cks this plan does well enongfa; but it is evi« 
dent that in that ease you cannot rely on the first blow of 
the honr, which is the proper indication of the exact time, 
being right to several seconds, because it depends on the 
rapidity with which the quarters may happen to strike^^ in 
addition to the ordinary sources of inaccuracy in the time 
whicfa^he hoor tnin takes to get into action; bcth of which 
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differ consideirablj in difEerent states of the dock. And 
therefore in some clocks there are two snails set on the 
honr^'Wheel, one of which lets off the quarters^ from a qnar- 
ter to half a minute before the hour, and the other snail 
lets off the hour striking part exactly at the hour. And 
here I may remark, that the larger the snail is the more 
accurately it will let off, because the linear space on its 
circumference. corresponding to one beat of the dock wiU 
be larger, but the more friction it will cause. Moreover, 
if the time of striking the £u:st blow is intended to be very 
accurate, the hammer should be left on the lift^ or just on 
the point of faUing, instead of having to wait while the 
train is raising it. And in that case (and indeed it is better 
to do so whether the hammer is left on the lift or not) 
there should be a small dick applied to one of the wheds 
of the striking train to prevent it going backwards when 
the dock is bemg wound up. Mr. Dent uses merely a 
single pin, set as a tooth into the Hy arbor, and so placed 
that the dick falls against it when the dock has dona 
striking. 

TEAIN EEMONTOIEES. 

172. This naturally leads to the subject of remantaire§ 

in the train, which I have several times referred to, and 
which are quite distinct from remontoire escapements. If 
the scape-wheel, instead of being driven directly by the 
train and the dock weight, is driven by a small wdght 
which is wound up at every twenty or thirty seconds by the 
dock train, the dock will have these advantages : 1st, The 
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scape-wheel will be Arirea by a force as neaily unifmnn as 

possiblcj being free from all the ineqaalities of the frictioQ 
of the train and dial work, and the effect of the wind npon 
the hands. 2udly, The striking may be let off more ex* 
actly than in the common way, because the snail will tiini 
through a fifteen times larger angle if let off by the re- 
montoire every thirty seconds than by the pendulum every 
two seconds; and so you may be quite sure that the striking 
will be let off at the sixtieth second of the sixtieth minate 
of the hour, which you cannot secure in the common way. 
Srdly, The long hand will move a visible distance by jumps 
at every half minute, which will enable a spectator to ob- 
serve the time as accurately as from the second-hand of a 
regulator ; whereas in common turret clocks the time can 
hardly be taken to less than a half a minute even in the 
most favorable positions of the minute-hand. In short by 
the use of a remontoire in the train a clock would go 
better, and would also be available as a regulator both by 
sound and by sights as perfectly as an astronomical clock ; 
while a common turret clock, if it goes ever so well, is 
useless for very exact observations^ such as a person wanting 
to regulate a good dock of his own would require, as he 
can neither tell the time from the hands nor rely on the 
striking to several seconds. 

178. There have been various contrivances for this pur- 
pose. One is described by £eid as having been put up by 
him at Edinburgh in the last century, which was worked 
by a Huygens's endless chain (79). He says it went very 
well, but that the chain and other parts connected witli it 
wore out so fast that it was removed. There have been 
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many attempts at it in Eranccj but they are stated in Erench 
books OB the snbjeet to bare been generally nnsaccessfnl. 
However a public dock with a remontoire in the train has 
now been going for five or six years in London ; and the 
eihcacy of it as regards time keeping may be judged of by 
any of the numerous chronometer^makers who live within 
sound of the Exchange bells ; and any person may judge 
of the effect of it as regards the other objects I have men- 
tioned by looking at the long hand just before it strikes the 
hour : he will see the last jump of the hand, after the quar- 
ters have done striking, take place at the same moment as 
he hears the first blow of the hour. And as the great 
dock for the new palace at Westminster is to have some 
eontrivance of this kind^ a description of it will probably 
be interesting. 

Any person with a moderate amount .of ingenuity will 
fSee.that the only real difficulty ui the problemis to keep.the 
action of the remplitoire weight on the scape-wheel while it 
is being lifted. Harrison^s going ratchett might of course 
be applied ; and although it would cause a small amount of 
^ictionj it would have some advantages perhaps over the 
one I am going to describe. The plan of the Exchange 
dock remontoire is this, omitting some merdy mechanical 
details. The wheel D, whose pinion is driven by the centre 
whed has iotmial teeth; and a whed €, which rides 
upon the arbor of D, has external teeth as usual. On the 
arbor of B there rides also an arm or lever G B A« carrying 
tlie remontoire weight A ; and there is (or may be con- 
ddered to be) a pin or stud upon the arm for a whed B to 
ride upou^ which works between the exterual teeth of C and 
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the internal teeth of D. Consequently, whenever the wheel 
D is driven by the train it will raise the right side of B, 
which will raise the lever and the weight ; but the left side 
of B will nevertheless be always pressing downwards on C 
and tending to turn it the opposite way to D; and therefore 
a large wheel F fixed to the wheel C may be employed to 
drive the scape-wheel, wliich will then be driven merely by 
the remontoire weight and not by the clock train. 

174. The mode of letting off the train at every twenty 
seconds is this. The scape-wheel arbor turns in a minute 
and is nearly half cut through in three places near together ; 
and on the rim of D, which is made broad enough for the 
purpose, are placed three sets of spikes in different planes 
corresponding to the three nicks in the scape-wheel arbor ; 
and these three nicks being made at angles of 60° to each 
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other, thej come successively at intervals of twenty seconds 
into sach s position that a spike of one set can pass through 
the corresponding nick, but a spike of the next set strikes 
tibe arbor in a place where it caimot get through for 
twenty seconds more, and then a spike in the third plane is 
stopped in the same way^ and so on. Thus at every twenty 
seconds the wheel J> is allowed to move through the space 
between two spikes^ and so the little weight A is raised 
through a small space by the force of the dock train, and 
tiie force on the scape-wheel is the same upon the whole 
for every successive third part of a minute, though during 
&e twenty seconds it varies a litde as the distance of A 
jfrom a vertical line through C varies, by reason of its des- 
^^iug a circular arc. 

Half a minute would be a better interval than twenty 
seconds, because it is not easy to see at a distance whether 
the hand is ten seconds before or after the half minute^ 
and the motion at each move would also be half as nmefa^ 
again for thirty seconds as for twenty. 

175. The plan which is adopted in tiie Prench turret 
clocks, which I understand are now generally made with a 
remontoire in the train, is the same in principle, only in- 
stead of a wheel running between the intj&mal teeth of one 
wheel and the external teeth of another, a bevelled wheel 
riding on the remontoire arm runs between two other 
wheels at right angles to it, as shown in the next drawing. 
The wheel D performs the o^^ of the internal wheel D in 
the Exchange clocks raismg the weight A by means of 
tiie wheel B, which turns freely on the remontoire arm, 
and. so always presses downwards on C, to which is fixed^ 
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as before, the 
wheel P which 
is to drive the 
scape - wheel ; 
and the broad 
wheel, \^ith the 
three rows of 
spikes in it, is 
fixed to D, a« 
before. I do 
not know that 
either of these 
methods is bet- • 
ter than the other, except that, as it is impossible to cut 
bevelled teeth to the right shape as truly as flat ones, there 
is probably rather less friction in the internal wheel plan 
than in the other; but it is also the more expensive of the 
two. - • . • 

But there is this objection to both of them, that the 
spikes strike the scape-wheel arbor with considerable force, 
and even while they are at rest press upon it pretty heavily, 
and therefore a larger force is required to drive the scape- 
wheel. The force of the blow has been somewhat dimi- 
nished in the Exchange clock by putting a spring with a 
concave face for the spikes to slide up before they reach 
the arbor. In the more recent French clocks, it is done 
by making the train drive a fly, which moderates its velo- 
city ; and in some of them the spikes are put on the end 
of the fly, or an arm on the fly arbor, which is a very great 
improvement, as it also diminishes the constant pressure j 
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and friction on the arbor of the scape-wheel^ in the ratio of 

the velocity of the spikes when set on the second wheel to 
their velodtj when set on the flj. They have also been 
made to let off by a lever like a striking partj instead of by 
nicks in the arbor; bnt that method gives the scape-wheel 
more to do^ and produces much greater friction. This 
however would not signify where there is a remontoire 
escapement as well as a remontoire in the train ; and per- 
haps for a very large clock with such an escapement this 
might be found the best way of letting off the train remon* 
toire^ since in that case the pressure or blow of the spikes 
is immaterial, as it does not fall on the scape-wheel arbor. 

CONTINUOUS MOTION EEMONTOIEE. 

176. A very ingenious and curious application of the 
gravity remontoire has lately been made by a French clock - 
maker, named Wagner, for the purpose of obtaining a con- 
tinuous motion of the heavy part of the train combined \iith 
the accuracy of a vibrating pendulum driven byaconstant 
force. Instead of the remontoire being let off at definite 
intervals by the scape-wheel, the bevelled wheel D works a 
fly, by the intervention of two or three intermediate wheels. 
This fly revolves horizontally below the clock frame, for a 
reason to be explained presently. If the fly always turned 
at a constant and proper rate, it would evidently let the 
driving wheel D turn one way jnst as much as the opposite 
wheelCtums the other way, under the action of the escape- 
ment and the remontoire weight, in any given number of 
seconds; or, in other words, those two wheels between 
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them would always keep the remontoire arm at the same 
height. Now this aim is prolonged to a oonvenient length, 
and from its end is hung, by two wires, a thing like a gong, 
suspended horizontally; and with a hole in the middle for 
the fly arbor to pass tlirough ; and tliis gong, or bell, is so 
placed^ that when the remontoire is at its medium hdght 
the bell about lialf covers the fly, which turns \vithin it : 
if the remontoire falls below its medium height the bell 
will evidently fall, and more completely enclose the fly ; 
and the effect of this is that the air within the bell becomes 
rarer by the action of the fly, and consequently ofl'ers less 
resistance to the fly^ which will therefore regain its proper 
velocity ; and of course an increased velocity of the fly is 
identiad with aa increased vdodty of th« ti^^ 
previously going too slowly to keep up with the regular 
motion of the scape-wheel* And in like manner, if the 
train and fly are going too quickly, the bell is lifted up, 
and the fly more exposed to the external air, which offers 
an increased resistance, and so again restrains the velocity. 

There is indeed, tieoretieally, a much more simple way 
of combining a continuous motion of the train with a 
vibrating pendulum. For if any point in a heavy pendulum 
is connected by a long horizontal rod with a crank, or a pin 
set on the fieuse of a wheel, moving in the same plane as tiie 
pendulum, and the pendulum is made to swing just so far 
as to let the crank turn round in one double oscillation, it 
may be easily proved that the natural velocity of the given 
point in the pendulum is the same in every position as the 
velocity, in a horizontal direction, of the end of the crank, 
the crank itself revolving uniformly. The practical diffi- 
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colty, however, is to keep the pendulum always vibrating 
the same arc^ when there is a variable foree acting on fhe 
crank, without which it would not answer. 

SPEING EEMONTOIEE. 

177. Instead of a weight acting on one of the wheels of 
the train, as in any of the preceding methods, a spring may 
be used to communicate the force from the pinion of the 
scape-wheel, or the wheel below it, to the wheel itself. 
And a spring possesses these great advantages over a 
weight, that it requires no maintaining power to keep it in 
action when winding up, as I explained in the case of a 
spring dock witiiont a fusee (80), and that it acts without 
any friction. These advantages are so great, that I have 
no doubt a spring remontoire may be made better, and 
it may certainly be made cheaper, than any gravity one. 

There is a description of a sforal spring remontoire let 
off by nicks and spikes, as before described, in the Ency- 
dopsdia Britanuica. And I have lately seen some small 
French clocks with a spring remontoire on the second 
wheel, and I am told at Mr. Penfs they go better than 
ordinary Trench clocks without a fusee, wliich, however, is 
not saying much for them. The spring should, if possible, 
be put on the arbor of the scape-wheel instead of the 
second wheel, because then it acts without any friction 
of the scape-wheel pinion ; in fact, the scape-wheel then 
has no pinion, prop^ly speaking. 

But all the remontoires of this kind that I have seen or 
read descriptions of, are liable to the objection that either 
the wheel or its pinion rides upon the arbor of the other of 
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them^ as in Mr. Air/s escapement (47), which causes the 
wheel to turn with considerable friction ; and from this and 
other causes, the spring remontoires that have been liitherto 
made, especially in turret clocks, do not appear to liave 
given satisfaction. I shall therefore describe one wliich has 
been lately made, and in wliich the objection I have just 
now mentioned is removed, and some other advantages 
obtained, and which is perfectly easy to construct, and at a 
moderate expense. 




The large wheel in this drawing, wliich is the second or 
centre wheel (there being only tliree in the train) drives a 
pinion of 14 leaves, wliich rides on a stud or fixed arbor 
screwed into the clock frame ; and the pinion is also pro- 
longed into a pipe large enough to enclose, without touch- 
ing, the brass bush, wliich is fixed on the end of the stud 
to form a pivot-hole for the scape-wheel arbor. On tliis 
pipe is fixed a spiral spring, (the mainspring of a moderate- 
sized musical box), of which the outer end takes hold of a 
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pin set on the back of tlie scape- wheel. It is evident there- 
fare, that if the pinion and pipe are turned round or wound 
up from time to time, it will wind up the spring, and the 
sca^e-wheel will be driven by the spring without any fric- 
tion at all, except that of its own pivots; and also that 
wheaiever the second wheel is let go^ it will so turn the 
pinion and wind up the spring. 

The letting off is not done in the same way as in the 
Exchange clock, but the wheel drives another pinion 
(marked 7) on an arbor which carries a fly; and this fly^ 
(though not so exhibited in the drawing) may have at its 
ends the spikes which are to slip through the notches in 
the scape-wheel arbor as before described. Now, as- 
suming the scape-whed to turn in two minutes (which is 
more convenient than one minute for turret clocks) and the 
remontoire to be let off every half minute, the letting off 
would be done by a four-armed fly set on a pinion of the 
same number as the scape-wheel pinion^ and four notches in 
the scape-wheel arbor acting as the three do in the Exchange 
clock. But I have also made an alteration in this respect, 
for the purpose of diminisliing still fuilLer the pressui'c of 
the spikes on the scape* wheel arbor^ and getting a lurgex 
motion of the fly in proportion to tlie same motion of the 
tram, and consequently a slower motion of the train during 
its action. The scape-wheel arbor comes tlirough the frame 
and ends in a cylinder, of which the face has two nicks cut 
across it, one broad and I inch deep, and the other narrow 
and i inch deep; and therefore if one end of the fly 
has a short and broad pin properly placed, it can slip 
through the broad nick only; and a long and thin pin 
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at the otlicr cud of the fly will slip through the narrow 
niok only, when the nicks respectively come into a posi- 
tion at right angles to the fly. In this way the two- 
armed fly is allowed to turn half round at every quarter 
of a revolution of the scape-wheel ; and as the fly pinion 
has seven pins while the other has fourteen, the remon- 
toire spring is wound a quarter round at every let ofi' of 
the r^ontoire. The second wheel, which drives them 
both, turns in eighteen minutes, and consequently if the 
spikes were set on it instead . of on the lly, their pres- 
sure on the scape- wheel arbor woidd be 36 times as great. 
I found this pressure amount to barely two ounces, with 
a very heavy weight on the clock ; and as it is made to act 
upwards, it only relieves the pressure of the arbor and the 
cylinder on the adjacent pivot-hole. 

The spikes or pins are not really set on the end of the 
fly, but on bent springs about tliree inclies long, in order , 
to diminish the force of the blow on the scape-wheel arbor, 
and the too sudden stoppage of the train ; and for the pur- 
pose of doing the same thing more completely, and also 
stopping the recoil of the fly after the blow, there is a fric- 
tion spring set on the firame, which the fly has to slide over 
just before it reaches the cyKnder; this of course diiiiinishes 
its velocity or momentum when it is greatest, and also acts 
as a click whicli the fly cannot pass in recoihng. 

It remains to be explained how the adjustment of the 
remontoire spring is made, in case it is found to trive too 
much or too httle force to the scape-wheel. The fly is not 
fixed to its arbor, but it has a chck that takes hold of a 
ratchett with ten or twelve teeth, fixed to the arbor in the | 
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usual maimer of the striking fly ratchett. Therefore when 

you want to alter the tension of the spring you liave only 
to hft the click, without stopping the clock, and shift the 
ratcliett as many divisions as may be necessary, which will 
turn the scape*wheel pinion and spring just half as much 
as you turn the fly arbor, since the scape-wheel pinion has 
twice as many pins as the fly pinion. The ratchett is made 
with square teeth, which are also numbered, for greater 
safety of action and certainty in adjusting it. The spring 
must of course be occasionally cleaned and oiled, to keep 
it from rusting, and so should the pendulum spring. 

This is the construction of the clock represented in the 
frontispiece, which is just completed for the newly built 
church at Meanwood, near Leeds. It is of course too soon 
as yet to give any account of its performance as regards 
time-keeping, but its mechanical action is quite satisfactory ; 
and as that is the only novelty in it, the principle of the 
spring remontoire having been tried for some time, I see 
no reason to doubt that it will be altogether successful 
The going weight required is about half as much again 
as it would be if there were no remontoire, because all train 
remontoires require additional weight to overcome the ad- 
ditional friction, and to wind up the remontoire with- 
out any hesitation; but as none of this additional force 
reaches the escapement it is of no consequence, and you 
can put on weight enough to drive the hands in all weathers 
without at all affecting the swing of the pendulum; whereas 
in a clock without a remontoire you cannot put on weight 
enough to drive the hands in bad weather and when the oil 

is frozen, without making the pendulum swing too far as 

MS 
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soon as it becomes wanner. I have seen the semi-arc of 

the pendulum of a church clock, and a very good one, vary 
nearly a degree between winter and summer. 

Another effect of this remontoirc is the remarkable silence 
of the beat, as compaFed with the Tavistock dock in which 
tlie wheels are of the same size, or with the Exchange dock 
in which the momentum of several wheels and the re- 
montoirc weight has to be stopped by the pallets at every 
beat; whereas in this clock the only thing to be stopped 19 
the scape-wheel, wliich is less than fouj inches in diameter 
and only mov^s 4^^ at each beat. It is probable also that 
it follows the pallets more closely when moved by. a spring 
than whea moved by gravity. This silence of coiirse in- 
dicates that there is less waste of force at each beat in a 
clock with a spring remoiitoire of this kind than either 
without any remontoire or with a gravity remontoire. 

178.1 have hitherto spoken of the ioroloffieal advantages 
of a train remontoire. But it has besides the economical 
advantage of superseding the necessity for highly finished 
wheels in the lower part of the train, as it reduces that 
part merdy to a machine for driving the wdght of the 
hands and winding up the remontoire, instead of being a 
machine for transmitting to the pendulum as uniform a 
force as possible. And therefore I see no reason why the 
great whed, hour-wheel, and ail the leading-off or bevdled 
wheels (of wliich sometimes as many as nine are necessary) 
should not be of cast iron instead of brass, which it seems 
would almost cause their cost to be measured by shillings 
instead of pounds. If it had been certain beforehand 
that this new remontoire would answer, the Meanwood 
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clock would have been so made. I know that there is a 
prejudice against cast iron clock wheels even in the striking 
part. But people would easily sec that this prejudice is 
unfounded if thej would only remember that the striking 
part of a clock is no tiling but a machine for raising a heavy 
liamm^ 166 times in a day^ or rather in ten minutes, since 
it would strike 156 in about that time if allowed to go on ; 
that all you want is sufficient force to do this without any 
unnecessary weai* of materials ; that (as I liave shown) cast 
iron clocks are now doing this work with considerably. 
waste of power and therefore less wear of materials than 
the best brass clock probably in the world ; and lastly that 
such clocks can be made much cheaper than brass ones 
equaUy good. And when the going part is also reduced, 
as it is by a remontoire, to a mere weight-raising machine 
in which uniformily of force is of no consequence, there 
will be no more necessity for brass wheels there than in the 
striking part. The only question was whether a remon- 
toire could itself be made at a moderate expense ; and it 
now appears that it can; indeed I was led to turn my at* 
tention to the contrivance of such a remontoire by a 
remark of Mr. Dent's,, that a good and cheap remontoire 
was essential to any further material improvemeui in tunt t 
clocks,* especially large ones; and it may be added that a 
good (thai is, a secure) and cheap maintaining power or 
' going barrel' apparatus was equally essential to the making 
of such large clocks except at an enormous increase of iheir 
cost, and I think that dii&culty has also been removed as 
described in § 159. 

179. I have spoken throughout of brau wheels; 
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meaning therebj either brass or gun-nietal, which is a com- 
poDnd of copper and tin instead of copper and zinc, with, 
a lower proportion of tin than in bell-metal. The pro- 
portions for the best gun-metal are, I nnderstand, firom 
92 copper -f 8 tin to 90 copper +10 tin; and such metal is 
harder than the best hammered brass, and yet not too 
brittle for the teeth of wheels. It is however a difficult 
metal both to make and to urork : the castings, espedaliy 
large ones, being often full of defects, consisting not only 
of holes, bnt of hard pieces which are as destnictive to 
wheel-cutters as a cinder in a piece of bread is to human 
teeth ; and it is in any state a very tough metal and clogs 
the files. I am informed however by the best authority on 
this subject, that these defects in the casting may be pre- 
vented by not putting the tin to the copper at once in the 
above proportions^ but previously making an alloy of 2 
copper -I- 1 tin, which they call 'hard metal/ and which is 
the ' highest compound the metals admit of without the 
excess of tin beginning to make the alloy softer again : to 
this alloy the further proportions of copper are afterwards 
added; and in order to obtain the greatest density or 
specific gravity which the compound admits of, the castings 
are always made with a long ' dead-head^ to produce con- 
siderable pressure on the fluid metal. I am told also that 
adding a very small quantity of zinc, about 1 per cenUj 
makes the metal both more fluid in the crucible and more 
compact when cold. The ^pecij&c gravity of metal cast in 
this way at Woolwich has been known to be as high as 
9, and is generally about 8*75, while that of brass is only 
8*37 (accotrding to tiie ' data' in Weale's Dictionary). 
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ISO. I think it is also wortk the consideratioa of clock- 
makers whether they could not get more tnie 'and sonnd 
castiAgs^ either of brass or gun-metal, and such as would 
suffer less waste and require less labonr in squaring out and 
turning up^ by having cast-iron moulds made for the sizets 
of wheeb they are in the habit of using. Large castings^ 
even in brass, are often defective for as much as -^th of an 
inch deep ; and I understand a very sharp and clear cast- 
ing can be obtained from a heated iron mould instead of a 
damp sand one, since it does not chill the metal too soon 
but lets it run into the smallest comers. The part of the 
mould between the spokes would have to be made separate 
and bevelled a little, so as to lift up, and let the wheel 
contract in cooling, or it would probably break itself; and 
the mould should not be an open one, but close, and with 
a longish pipe to it, by way of a 'dead head/ to produce 
pressure upon the metal, as the effective part of bells, viz., 
the mouth, lies at the bottom of the mould. These how- 
ever are only suggestions, which some person better versed 
in the art of brassfounding may perhaps reduce into a more 
practical shape. The necessity of some improvement in 
this art will be evident when I state that three brass cast- 
ings were niade for the great striking wheel of the Tavistock 
clock before one was obtained sound enough even to cut 
for the model ; and more, I believe, for the great wheels of 
the Excliauge clock, which are of gun- metal, as those of 
the Parliamentary dock are required to be, in my opinion 
very unnecessarily as regards all but the escapeiuciit part of 
it, in such a large clock : I mean of course that they should 
be of iruii. This difficulty of getting really good guu-metal 
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Cikslings, hard enough to be any better tlian brass, causes 
some, dockmakers to prefer weU-rhammered brass to sndi 
guu-inetal as they can be sure of obtaining from the foun- 
ders. At any rate howeyer the bushes, which are too 
thick to be hardened throughout by hammering, and iu 
* .which brittleness. does not signify, onght to be made of 
gun-metal; but it should be free from hard bits, which 
would probably* cut the arbors. It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that gun-metal is more expensive than brass, both 

in the making and the working. 

181. Lastly, all the iron work, whether cast or wrought, 
and whether visible or invisible, e&cept just > the acting sur- 
faces, ought to be painted. Polishing it does no good, costs 
money, and requires continual deaning and -oiling to keep 
it from rusting. Tliis rule has been followed throughout 
in the Meanwood dock, though it is one in which, as the 
reader has seen, no expense was spared that was thought 

likely to produce any useful effect. 

And with regard to this rather important matter of 
oihng, fredi oU ought never to be put on, espedaUy on tiie 
escapement, without thorouglily wiping the old oil off. I 
have had to take out a scape-whed and wash it with soda to 
get off the accumulations of oil with which an attentive 
sexton had lubricated it in the course of two or three yearsb 
The pivots should have clean oil whenever they appear to 
be dry ; but .the puuons should only be wiped with an oily 
cloth, and not have oil dropped on to them, as is the com- 
mon practice; and this applies to house clocks as well as 
church clocks.. As. far as my experience goes, I think no 
oil equal upon the whole to some which was recommended 
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to me at Mr. Deaths for the purpose of preserving steel 

surfaces from rustiiig: it is neafs foot oil, well-stirred 
about in water, skimmed off and filtered once or more 
througli blotting paper until it is quite clear. Though it 
is the most filthy looking stuff at first, it produces at last 
an oil more fluid than the best sweet oil, and wiiich has 
the important advantage of never freezing, nor forming a 
brown cake on iron, as the vegetable oils do; I should 
think, therefore, it is peculiarly suitable for church clocks : 
indeed I have applied it to a house regulator for some 
time, and, as far as I can judge, with very good effect. 

182. The pulleys for church clocks require more atten- 
tion than they frequently receive, especially as the fixed 
pulleys are often put high up in the tower, wliere the 
oiling of them, is neglected. Every pulley ought to be as 
large in diameter as it conveniently can be made, for the 
obvious reason, that the hurger it is the Aowet it has to 
turn. I should say that no pulley for a moderate sized 
clock ought to be less than nine inches diameter, nor less 
than twelve inches for a large clock with heavy weights. 
Another point, which is of perhaps even more importance, 
is, that the pivots, or arbor, should be fixed into the 
pulley, and not a pin put through a hole in the pulley, as • 
the common pulleys for raising weights are made, in which, 
for various reasons that I need not specify^ it is of less 
consequence than in clocks. For when the pin goes 
through a hole in the pulley, it requires to be much thicker 
than pivots turning in bushes set in the frame, in order to 
obtain the same strength; and therefore the friction is 
greater, and the weight required to drive the clock greater, 

MS 
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and tlie wear of the pin and the hole in the ptdley greater 
than it need be. Secondly^ the efFecta of this wearing are 
much more miscLiievous ; for pivots always pressing in one 
direction only wear a hole hu'ger in one direction^ or make 
it longer^ and it will therefore work in it with no more 
friction at last than at first; whereas when the hole in a 
riding pulley is worn bigger^ the friction is increased as 
mnch as if the pin had been originally made so much 
larger; and indeed more^ because the bearing surface of 
the pin is narrower than if it were as large as the hole* 
Lastly^ a fixed arbor^ with brass bushes screwed into the 
pulley frame^ keeps the pulley much steadier, and with 
more equal bearing on both sides, than a pin. Pulleys 
made as I have described of course cost rather more than 
those made in the common way, but they are very wdl 
worth the additional expense. 

183. There are two or three other matters which should 
be attended to in putting up church clocks. One is to 
enclose them in a wooden box that locks up, leaving the 
winding squares open^ so that the dock can be wound with- 
out unlocking the case, and so that nobody but the person 
who has the care of the dock can get at the works. The 
pendulum should also be endosed all the way up. And it 
is essential to the keeping of a dock in good order that 
the place where it stands should be light : if it is not 
light already^ it should hare a window put in before the 
dock is put up ; and if the architecture wiU not allow it 
anywhere else^ the middle of the dial may be^ and often is 
with good effect, made a window. When the dock is a 
good one, worth looking at, it is a good plan to have some 
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small panes of plate glass put in tlie doors of tke box or 
case^ so as to show the escapement and the regulating dial, 
which, if the dock stands in the belfry, will serve also for 
a dial for the ringers. If the bottom of the pendnlnm 
comes in a convenient place, it is as well to put a piece of 
glass to show the degree plate, so that anybody can see 
how far the pendulum is swinging. All these little things 
tend to make people careful of their clock when they have 
got a good one. Mr* Yulliamy mentions several public 
clocks in Paris wliicli are fitted with glass, so that they 
can be completely seen without opening them; and the 
same thing lias lately been done at the Exchange elock, 
and is comtemplated by the astronomer royal for the Par- 
liamentary clock. 

184. Not long ago, I heard that the weight of a church 
clock lu London had broken the rope and fallen (as a 
weight of several cwt. easily would do) through the belfry 
floor and the pavement of the church into the vaults below. 
This accident, which is not very mtcommon, is most likely 
to arise from the sudden stoppage of the weight when it is 
wound up until the sexton feels he can wind no farther; 
and with the view of stopping him in time, a string may be 
put to each weight and over a small pulley at the top, and 
the other end, witlx a Uttle weiglit attached to it, made 
to come down dose by the place where the dock is wound 
up; so that when the great weight is up, the Httle weight is 
down, and the man will know that it is time to stop wind- 
ing. This is like the weight put to an organ to show the 
blower when the bellows are fulL Where the weights come 
down on to a floor over the heads of people in the chuich. 
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it is prudeut to put a large box filled with wool or sawdust 
on the floor, where they would fall; tlic wool or sawdust 
ueed not be left open^ bat should be covered up with 

boards, which will only break first if a weight falls. 

THE GREAT CLOCK FOB THE NEW PALACE 

AT WESTMINSTER. 

185. I have no doubt that it will be interesting both to 
dockmakers and to other persons to know what has taken 
place up to this time with regard to what may be called 
the National Clocks both on account of the building on 
which it is to be placed^ and because it is intended to be 
the best and largest public clock in England^ and in the 
world. 

Six years ago^ viz. in Maich, 1844ij Mr. Barry^ the 

architect of the new Houses of Parliament, wrote* to Mr. 
VuUiamjj to ask if he would furnish him with a plan for the 
clock ; and as he could not undertake that Mr. Yulliamy 
should be employed to make it, he inquired upon what 
terms he would furnish the plans, first, in the event of liis 
being employed to make the dock, and secondly, of his not 
being employed. Mr. Yulliamy, in reply, proposed that, if 
employed, he should be paid 100 guineas for the specifica^ 
tion, calculations, working and other drawings ; and if not 
employed, an additional 100 guineas for his time and 
trouble. 

* I may as well state that I shall follow the words of the corre- 
spondence as nearly as I can oonYeniently, and without perplexing 
the reader, printer, and myself, by coatmuiil quotation marks, and 
interruptions of them. 
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' Shortly afterwards Mr. Barry wrote to the Board of 
Woods and Forests^ saying that^ owing to the progress 
making with the clock-tower^ it was desirable to have the 
necessary specifications, working drawings, and estimat08 
prepared ; and that he had therefore applied to Mr. Vuliiamy 
as, in his opinion, the person best qualified to make out such 
specification, working drawings, and estimates ; and he for- 
warded the two preceding letters^ and recommended that 
Mr. Vulliamy's offer be accepted. In a few days he re- 
ceived an answer from the Board conveying to him the 
re(juisite authority to engage Mr. Vuliiamy upon the service, 
and upon the terms named in Mr. Barr/s letter. This was 
of course communicated to ilr. Y., who replied that he 
should proceed without delay to prepare the plan of the 
clock for Mr. Barr/s inspection. . • 

In January, 1845, however, Mr. Vuliiamy wrote to 
Mr, Barry, to say that he had just observed a mistake 
in the letter from the Office of Woods and Forests, viz., 
that though Mr. Y. had said nothing about an estimate, 
the Board had incidentally introduced the word, no doubt 
i as a matter of course ; and that to make an estinaate would, 
^ until it is definitely settled how the dock is to be made> be 
quite useless ; and would be a work of great labour, occu- 
pying much time, and not contemplated either by himself 
or Mr. Barry ; and that he thought it right without delay 
to notice the circumstance, lest it should give rise to any 
misunderstanding afterwards. 

To this letter there appears to have been no answer firom 
Mr. Barry, or notice of it by the Board, except so far as the 
subsequent letter of Mr. Barry, of July, 1846, is an answer. 

\ 
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Li November, 1845, llr. Dent wrote to the Board, to 
say that he was desurous of being admitted as a candidate 
for supplying the large clock, and such others as might be 
required for the new Houses of Parliament ; and b j way of 
recommendation he referred among other things to the tes- 
timonials of the astronomer royal and }Si. G. Bennie, re* 
specting the Exchange clock, and proposed to obtain the 
sanction of the Board for erecting the new dock, subject to 
the approbation of the astronomer royal, with Mr. Barry, 
and Sir John or Mr. George Bennie, as referees. The 
Ck)mmissioners answered that when the drawings and speci- 
fications for constructing the great clock were completed 
and could be submitted to the several clockmakers who 
might be applied to, as the basis upon which th^ tendm 
were to be louixded, the Board would include him as one of 
tile competitors, for making that as well as any other clocks 
that may be submitted to competition. 

To this Mr. Dent replied^ that if adherence to draw- 
ings and speciUcations to be prepared by another clockmaker 
were to be stringent on him, he must decline to become a 
candidate ; that he should feel it a duty to comply with any 
suggestions from the astronomer royal, but could not 
engage to act under the directions of authority less emi- 
nent, or to foUow instructions, which by degrading him to 
the position of a mere executive mechanic, would prove de- 
trimental to his reputation. 

Apparentiy in consequence of this letter, though after 
an interval of some months. Lord CSanning wrote to Mr. 
Airy, to ask his opinion, as it was of importance that the 
dodk should be tie very beet tiiat tie eeienee and eUll of tAe 
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country/ can mj^jdy, whether the best means of obtaining 
roch a dock would be to call upon some of the most emi- 
nent clockniakers to send in specifications, drawings, and 
estimates, of the dock which each would recommend and 
would be prepared to make ; or whether it would be better 
to place the matter in the hands of some one experienced 
mechanician, and to adopt the description of clock which 
he might recommend, leaving the execuitum of it open to 
tender ; and he requested the astronomer rojal to send him 
the names of the persons or person he would reconmiend 
for the service in either case. 

Mr. Airy replied that a nearly similar question was ad- 
dressed to ^^Tn in 1843 by the Gr6sham Committee with 
respect to the Exchange clock, and that he then replied 
that certain conditions ought to be laid down, which he 
would fumisli, and that the dockmakers^ plans should also 
be submitted to him for his opinion, and that the (Commit- 
tee should refer to him for a certificate at the completion of 
the work: that those conditions were adopted by that 
Committee ; and that the result is that a clock has been 
put up, which is superior even to most astronomical docks, 
and possesses these rare advantages, that the first stroke of 
each hour is correct as to time witliin less than one second, 
and that a person standing on the pavement can take time 
from the face without an error of a second. Mr. Airy 
therefore proposed that a similar course should be followed 
here. He says that he suggested to the Gresham Commit- 
tee the names of Mr. Yulliamy and Mr. Whitehurst; but, 
bjf arrmgemenU with which he was not acquainted, the work 
was placed in tiie hands of Mr. Dent, chronometer-maker 
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(f . e. before that time not a turret-clock maker) ; and lie 
was bound to say that Mr. Dent had carried out his views 
most completely, making in the mechanical arrangements 
which he (Mr. Airj) had soggested some judicious altera- 
tions, which received liis entire approval. Under all the i 
circumstances, considering that a new dock pretending to a 
degree of accuracy equal or superior to that of the Ex- 
change, must probably' contain some of Mr. Dent's inven- 
tions, and would at any rate be improved by liis experience, 
that the trust is,' so to speak, confidential, and that there 
is no such thing as a market for such clocks — Mr. Airy 
thought it would probably be the best course to transmit 
proposals (including his enclosed conditions) to Mr. Dent, 
and to ask for his tender; and if his price should not 
be excessive, that he should be employed : if it appeared 
objectionable, oth^ makers should be applied to ; but he 
thought only the two he had named. 

The Board did not however adopt Mr. Airy^s recom- 
mendation to apply in the first instance to Mr. Dent ; but 
Mr. Barry a few days afterwards, in July, 1846,^ wrote to 
Mr. Vulliamy to inform him that the Board had deter- 
mined to invite the tendi^ of plans and specifications from 
dilTerent quarters for the clock ; to be based upon the en- 
closed • general conditions prescribed by the astronomer 
royal, who (Mr. Barry stated) had recommended that ap- 
phoation should be made to Mr.' Dent and Mr. Whitehurst 
as well as to Mr. Vulliamy. He also informed Mr. V. 
that if he should have acquired any information which 

* It loay be observed that just at this time Lord Canning re- 
signed, and was suooeeded by the preaent Loird CSarUsle. 
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might lead him to suggest a departure from the enclosed 

conditions he was at liberty to do so in sending in Lis 
plans. And further that the Board considered it conve- 
nient that he should submit the estimated cost of sui)plying 
and completing the clock in all respects according to the 
conditions. 

186. The following are Mr. Air/s * Conditions to be 

observed in regard to the construction of the clock. 

; ' 1. The dock frame is to be cast-iron, and of ample 

strength. Its parts are to be firmly bolted together ; where 

.there are broad bearing sutSem^^ these surfaces are to be 

.planed. 

' 2. The wheels are to be of hard bell-[gun-] metal, with 

steel* spindles working m Ijell-metal bearings, and proper 
.holes for oiling the bearings.^ The teeth of the wheels are 
to be cut to foiiii on the epicycloidal principle : [notliing is 
js^id about the pinions, of .what shape or material they are 
.to be.] 

' 'i^. The wheels are to.be so arranged that any one can 

be t^kcn out without disturbing the others. 

/ 4. The pallets are to be jeweilied. 

' 5. The escapement is to be dead-beat, or something 
equally accurate, the recoil escapement being expressly 
excluded. * 

' 6. The pendulum is to be compensated. 

* This is a mistake : such holes are lumeoessaiy and mischicyonSj 
as thej will let in dust« which will do more harm to the pivots than 
want of oil would, and clock pivots can be oiled perfectly well withont 

Jiolcs. In heavy macbiuery going with considerable speed, uud re- 
quiring a great deal of oil> the case is diifereut. 
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'7. The train is to have a remontoire action, so con- 
struGted as not to interfere with the dead beat principle of 
the escapement. 

^ 8* The ck)ek is to have a going fusee [barrel. No 
particular kind of going barrel is here speciiied^ but it 
appears from the subsequent papers that one similar to 
that in the Exchange clock is intended.] 

' 9. It will be considered an advantage if the exteraal 
minute-hand lias a discernible motion at certain definite 
intervals of time. 

^ 10. A spring apparatus is to be attached, for accele- 
rating the pendulum at pleasure during a few vibrations: 
[this will be explained presently.] 

' 11. The striking machinery is to be so arranged that 
the first blow for each hour shall be accurate to a second 
of time. 

'12, and 13, [relate only to a possible electrical con- 
nexion with the Greenwich Observatory for the purpose of 
making the clock report its own behaviour to the astrono- 
mer royal.] 

' 14. The plans before commencing the work, and the 
work when completed, are to be subjected to the approval 
of the astronomer royal. 

' 15. In regard to artides 5 to 11, the maker is re- 
commended to study the Exchange clock.' 

188. An explanation will probably be required of the 
apparatus referred to in the tenth of these conditions. It 
is evident that a clock with a two seconds pendulum cannot 
be altered by any less amount than two seconds, without 
handling the pendulum in a manner which is both difficult 
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and unsafe with a heavy pendulum. Mr. Airy therefore 
contrived for the Exchange dock an apparatus which 
enables it to be set to any fraction of a second. It con- 
sists of a long spring set upright upon a firame which slides 
under the pendulum bob, and is so airanged that by 
pxdling a string in the dock room the frame can be brought 
into such a position that the spring hits the pendulum at 
every swing in one direction^ which accderates its vibration 
a little. Therefore, if the clock is a few seconds too slow, 
the man merely pulls up the string, and holds it till he 
observes the second-hand and the beat of the clock agree 
exactly with that of the chronometer in his hand. If it is 
a few seconds (not an even number) too fast, it is first put 
hack one beat too much,and then accderated to make it right. 

I may observe here, that a clock should never be altered 
by taking hold of the pendulum anywhere but at the bob ; 
and indeed it is better not to meddle with the pendulum at 
all, but to put the clock back by holding the scape-whed 
carefully for as many beats as may be necessary, if it is too 
fast ; and if it is too slow, by first putting the hour wheels 
forward by their adjusting work (150) and then stopping 
the scape-whed; and you may put the scape-whed back the 
time of two beats in one, if instead of merely holding it 
steady you make it escape the wrong way. In regulators, 
which always have a second-hand, the best way of retard- 
ing the dock a few seconds is to put your finger firmly on 
the seconds dial, just before the hand when it is dead, so as 
to stop it for the proper number of seconds. If it is less 
than a minute too slow, you must first put the minute-hand 
forward a minute, and then stop the second*hand. 
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188. At this poiat the Westminster clock correspoucL* 
ence b^ms to assume rather more of personal than of horo* 
logical interest^ of which however I shall divest it as far as 
possible. But it is necessary to the understanding of the 
matter to state that Mr. Yulliamy answered Mr. Baxiy's 
letter, enclosing these conditions, by declining to enter 
into a competition, chieliy on the ground that he objected 
to the astronomer royal as sole referee, because he con- 
sidered other individuals as well, if not better qualiiied to 
offer an opinion on the subject ; and secondly, because Mr. 
Airy had shown himself prejudiced in favour of Mr. D&at, 
by having publicly stated, through the Oresham Committee, 
that he ^had no doubt the Exchange clock was the best 
public dock in the world f and in a subsequent letter of 
March, 1847, to the same effect, he refers also to a letter 
of Mr. Air/s to Mr. Dent, saying, ' I shall state without 
hesitation that I consider you the most proper person to 
be entrusted with the construction of another clock of simi*- 
lar pretensions.' On which it is obvious to remark, that 
whether the* recommendation of a man to make a second 
piece of machinery, because he had already made one of the 
same kind to the satisfaction of his employers or their 
referee (who had not recommended him) is what is com- 
monly understood by the word 'prejudice,' or not, Mr. 
Pent had got no benefit from Mr. Air/s recommendation 
that he should be employed, because the Board did not 
adopt it; and he thenceforth stood in. exactly the same 
position as Mr. Vulliamy and Mr. Whitehurst. 

In the following month Mr.. Yulliamy sent to the 
Board, through Mr. Barry, his drawings and specifications ; 
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adding, however^ that he had not prepared any estimatej 

for the reasons stated in his previous letter on that subject^ 
and for the further reason that it would be useless, since 
he had declined to make the clock under the direction of 
the astronomer royal; and concluded by thanking Mr. 
Barry for the very honourable and friendly maimer in which 
he had been treated by him throughout the business* 

Mr. Vulliamy also, at the same time, availed himself 
of Mr. Bany s invitation to offer such suggestions as oc- 
curred to him for departing from any of Mr. Air/s con- 
ditions, and suggested a.departure firom no less than half 
of them j and, in fact, did not assent to one of them which 
.was not in accordance with his own previous practice. Mr. 
Vulliam/s description of his own plans occupies 27 folio 
pages ; and therefore, though they might be interesting to 
clockmakers, it is impossible to make any use of them here, 
or, I may add, of the other specifications, descriptions, &c.,. 
on account of their length. Mr. Air/s opinion of them 
all I shall have to state presently. 

There was some farther correspondence about a card- 
board model, which Mr. Dent offered to famish by way of 
illustrating hio plans, but which Mr. Vulliamy rightly said 
was only throwing away time and money. In the letter in 
which he declined to furnish such a model, he repeated his 
objections to Mr. Airy, and added, that in. several public 
cases of reference of horological inventions the reference 
was not to an individual but to a committee. Instead of 
the card-board model, Mr. Vulliamy informed the Board 
that he was then making for Mr. Peto a quarter dock of 
rather more than one fourth of the size of the great clock. 
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and that he was purposely making it as like the great clock | 

as was practicable. I have myself seen tliis clock since it 
was finished; and it is a very handsome and well-executed 
piece of macliiiiery ; and in like manner the Exchange clock 
Boight be looked upon as Mr. Denfs models though not 
intended to be exactly followed. 

Various communications took place between Mr. Aiiy, 
and Mr. Wliitehurst and Mr. Dent, respecting the details of 
the clock; and finally they both sent in their tend^^ draw- 
ings^ &c., wliicli were, together with Mr. Yulliamy^s plans 
and observations^ submitted to Mr. Airy; and he also wenfc | 
to make a personal inspection of Mr. Dent and Mr. White- 
hursf s factories^ and in May, 1847; reported to the Board j 
to the following eflfect. That as regards their factories and 
tools; either of them, with some assistance from an engineer's | 
establisliment for the large frame and the great wheels, is | 
competent to undertake the work. That Mr. Denf s expe- 
rience, previously to his conmiencing the manufacture of 
torret clocks when he undertook that of the Exchange^ had 
been chiefly in astronomical clocks and chronometers, in | 
whidi he had been compelled to pay the utmost attention | 
to the excellency of fine workmanship and to secure great | 
accuracy of results; and that since he commenced the | 
manufacture of turret clocks he appears to have entered in 
an enterprising manner into that business^ examining the i 
construction of foreign clocks of celebrity, and making j 
himself acquainted with tiie hterature of the subject. That | 
Mr. Whitehurst has had very considerable experience in ! 
the manufacture of turret docks, and is enthusiastically 
fond of clockmakiug ; but he has seen none but English 
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clocks, and those principally in a limited district. That if 
it were necessary to entrust the making of the clock with- 
out any control to one or other of them he should prefer 
Mr« Dent; because he thinks it easier for him to acquire 
Mr. Whitehurst's solidity than for Mr, Whitehurst to 
acquire Mr. Denfs accuracy; but that under the most 
trifling control, either of them will certainly construct the 
dock in a perfectly satisfieustory way. Lastly, he notices 
the two estimates, which were, Wliitehurst, £3373; Dent, 
£1600. He says that it is out of his power to explain the 
astonishing difference between them. It is not of much 
consequence to the public what the explanation is; but 
Mr. Airy suggests, first, that Mr. Dent may really be able 
to do the work at less cost to himself than Mr. Whitehurst 
(I suppose &om his previous experience in the Exchange 
clock) ; and secondly^ that he may be willing to construct 
the clock, even at a loss to himself, for the sake of the 
reputation which he hopes to acquire by the making of 
such a dock, while Mr. Whitehurst has made his estimate 
at what is called a paying price. Mir. Airy (naturally 
enough after what had occurred before) declined to oiler 
any forth^ suggestion as to which of the two candidates 
should be employed. 

He added in a separate letter some remarks upon llfr. 
Yulliamy's plans and papers, as they had been submitted to 
him by the Board with the others, although he considered 
it impossible that Mr. V. could be employed to make the 
clocks as he refused to comply with the proposed conditions. 
He says that in regard to the provisions for strength, soh- 
dity, power, and general largeness of dimensions, the plans 
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are excellent; but that in ddicacy they fail, and fail so 
much that he considers that such a clock (except of course 
as to its size) would be a villi^ clock of very superior cha- 
lacter, but would uot have the accuracy of an astronomical 
clock. The meaning of which is, that there are no provi- 
sious iu the dock proposed by Vulliamy for securing greater 
accuracy of going, striking, or indicating the time, than in 
a village dock of the ordinary conatructioB but of superior 
workmansliip. With regard to the personal objections to 
himself^ Mr. Airy says that Mr. Yulliam/s demand for a 
committee is not borne out by the instances he had cited; 
beciaiise in all those cases the question was about the intro- 
duction of principles, which if established were to be applied 
to an infinite number of instances; wh^^ here there is no 
new principle : the instance is unique : its effects are only 
those of the display of a good specimen of the present state 
of the art : that (besides the similar case of the Exchange 
clock) Mr. Airy is often requested by persons in want of 
chronometers to recommend makers of them ; and, finally, 
that Mr. Whitdhurst^ a band fide competitor, had made no 
objection to him as referree : in fact, he acknowledges 
in his letters to the Board, that he had received valuable 
information from the astronomer royal. 

Since this report upon the plans in May, 1847, nothing 
more has been done about the matter, except that on the 
Board being reminded of their letter to Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Barry was stopped from ordering any more of the smaller 
clocks of his own authorily, as he had done for the House 
of Lords. 

Many other remarks on the personal questions that have 
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been very unnecessaniy introduced will have occurred to 
the readers of the correspondence, or even of this abstract 
of it; but as they are of no importance to the science 
of horology, I shall leave the reader to make th^ for him- 
self. I will only add, for the information of those who 
have no other means of knowing it, that none of the 
gentlemen proposed by Mr. Yulliamy as referees have 
given, to the public at least, any reason for believing that 
they have paid any particular attention to the subject of 
dockmaking, which, as to all the most important parts of a 
clock, is a perfectly different thing from engineering. And 
though I do not agree with the astronomer royal as to some 
of the details of the plans suggested or improved by him, I 
have no hesitation in saying that, unless his 'general condi- 
tions^ are substantially followed, the clock will not be what 
it ought to be, and what both the First Lords of the Woods 
and I'orests have declared that it was intended to be. In- 
deed, unless it is so made, it will be a mere waste of money 
to make it at all, as there are plenty of clocks in that neigh- 
bourhood for all the ordinary purposes of public docks, 
though they are of no use for the extraordinary purposes 
for which this clock is intended, and is really wanted, and 
which it will answer if properly made, but not otherwise. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that, if it is really to be 
ever made, and made properly, there will be no reason 
to regret the delay that has taken place, because in the 
mean time some experience has been gained which will 
enable a better clock to be constructed than that con- 
templated in the plans which were settled three years ago^ 
and at quite as little expense. 

N 
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189. The gratifiication of the curiosity of the readers of 
this book on the subject of ihe Westmiiister dock was not 
the only object of giving this history of it. I wish also to 
point ont to individaals and public bodies who want to pro- 
cure really good turret clocks a few things which they 
ought to attend to, but hardly ever do. Of course, very 
few such clocks as the Westminster or the Exchange clock 
are wanted ; bat as much as three or four hundred pounds 
is sometimes spent upon a dock for a large town, which is, 
after all, not equal to the cheapest 'regulator,^ which may | 
be bought for 25 guineas. Instead of spending a large ^ 
sum of money upim such a dock, if not the best than can 
be made, it would be in every way better to get a large 
and strong dock for half the money^ and a pretty good 
regulator with it^ and make the clockmaker who has the 
care of it set it by the regulator every day if need be; or 
what would be still better and cheaper, a dipleidoscope 
(9)^ by which the dock can be corrected independent^ 
every day when the sun shines at noon. The truth is, that 
what the astronomer royal said of the great dock may be 
said with nearly the same truth of clocks veiy far short of 
that in aeeonu^—*^ there is no market for sack docks/ 
Plenty of clockmakers will contract for them and make 
them, no doubt finrly and honestly enough as regards 
the quantity of labour expended on them ; but very few in- 
deed,~eo little demand is there for sudi things^— leaUy 
know all the particulars on which labour is worth expending, 
and on which it is not. 
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There is a ray seimiUe remark in oiie of Mr. Yulliamy's 

letters (which it was unnecessary to refer to for any other pur- 
pose) to the effeet that a great deal of superftoous work is ottm 
expended in polishing parts of the clock which have nothing 
to do> as indeed I have already noticed in § 181. But it 
requires some boldness in a clockmaker to omit these 
things^ for nine pec^ out of ten who go to look at 
a clock judge of its goodness merely by its finish (which in 
small work, espedlally watches, is generally not a bad test, 
by a sort of convention among the makers) ; and even the 
tenth person, i^ugh he may be aware that the going of a 
clock does not depend on the lacquering of the brass or the 
pdishing of the ironwork, does not know what it really does 
depend upon. How many people, for instance, know 
whether a scape-wheel on^t to be light or heavy — 
whether the teeth ought to fall very near the comer of the 
pallets, or a good way up on the dead part— whether 
a pendulum is better fixed close behind the pallet-arbor, or 
on some convenient part of the wall at tiie side of the 
clock — ^why some clocks will go very weU with short pen- 
dulums, and others go mudi worse^ with long and heavy 
ones — whether cast iron cams on the great striking wheel 
cause more or less friction, and more or less waste of power 
than poHshed steel pins on the great wheel or on the second 
wheel— end why in one case cast iron wheels will act with 
less friction than cut brass wheels in the other case — and 
so forth? 

There can be little doubt therefore that for obtaining 
a really good public dock, such as most large towns have 

paid for, whether they possess it or not, the only safe way 
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is to go to some one, or at the most some three or four j 

makers of the first reputation, and adopt the clock which 
is proposed by the one whom you ultimately select, either | 
with reference to their price or other considerations. Of 
oonne the mora ordiimiy the dock is leqoiied to be,tbe 
larger wiU be the number of persons competent to make it. 
And where tendm are obtained, from any but sncha seLed | 
number of makers as I have just now supposed, it is espe- 
ctally necessary that the advice of some competent perscw | 
should be obtained either as to the conditions to be ob- 
served, or as to the character of the clocks usually made 
by the persons proposed to be employed, as there is always 
a strong family resemblance betwe^ the clocks of the same 
maker. 

190. With regard however to testimonials respectiiig | 

clocks I must caution churchwardens and others to whom 
they are s^t, that they are (like all other testimoniak | 
nowadays) in many instances most fallacious, being fre- 
quently given by persons who have no means of ascertaining 
the real rate or the real value of the clocks about whidi , 
they testify, and who are quite incompetent to form an a^ 
curate judgment of the construction of a clock. Two 
opposite. instances occur to me, as illustrations o£ the Y93m\ 
of testimoiiiais of this sort. I have ijcen a printed tes- 
timonial about a dock, to the effect that it had not Taxied 
five minutes in several months. Now such a testimonial 
is not worth five farthings; for it may have meant, eitha 
that the clock had a steady gaining or losing rate of two 
or three seconds a day, which amounted in several xnontiu 
to five minutes; or that it was never more than two minutei 
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too slow or three minutes too fast ; or (wliat was probably 
the &ct) somelMng between the two : in the first case the 
clock was a very good one; in the second ease it was a 
very bad one ; and in the third it may have been anything 
between those two extremes. Ou the other hand, I heard 
of a clergyman in London being asked the character of a 
clock that had been made for his church by an eminent 

■ 

maker, and he lefdied that it went very ill: this came to 

the ears of the person most interested in the matter, who 
from his own or his men's pmodieal observation of it 
thought it deserved a much better character, and he re- 
qnested the clergyman to inform him by wbBi standard of 
time he was in the habit of trying it ; and he replied, ' by 
the dodc of the principal churdi of the parish/ And it 
being thought by those who had made the original 
inquiry that the clocks of chapels of ease are not bound 
by ecclesiastical obedience to the mother church, and other 
inqoiries proving eatisfaetory, the maker of the contn« 
macious clock was employed upon the business in question. 
I ea& give one hint on this subject which may be usefal, 
viz : that any testimonial about the going of a clock for 
80 many months ought to extend from winter to summer, 
or it is of no real value. 

191. With regard to docks of what be called the 
second degree of excellence, or, we may for convenience 
call them, village docks, there is of course not quite the 
same necessity for caution as to the admission of can- 
didates. At the same time nothing can be worse than 
the common practice of churchwardens, government offices, 
and public bodies, of issuing a notice that a dock is re- 
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quired to show time on a face of such a size, and to strike 
on a bdl of snch a weighty to go eight days^ all the whab 
to be of the best brass, and several other best things^ and 
tiiat tenders must be sent in hj 1£ o'clock on sudi a day, 
the only condition thej seem to consider of importanoe. 
I said nothing can be worse ; but I beliefe there is one 
other worse method, which I lately heard of being adopted 
by a certain town oonnoil, who after spending seraal | 
thousand pounds on new markets^ naturally thought that a 
small dock on the building would be nsefol to tlioeewho ; 
frequent it : go to some respectable maker and ask what he 

i 

will make the dock for ; then take his estimate about to I 
ofiier persons and inquire for how much less tixej will do 
it. In this way yon may make sure of getting a dock 25 
per cent, cheaper and 60 per cent, worse than the original 
estimate. 

As an illustration of the results of the system of ten- 
dering without a detailed specificaticm, I may be allowed to 
relate an anecdote in which I was aceidentaUy ooncezned > 
not long ago. I was staying at a place where the in- ' 
habitants were about to put up a church dock ; and it | 
being known to the clergyman that I took some interest in 
such things, I was requested to attend, as a sort of as- 
sessor^ at a parish meeting at which the seleetion of the I 
maker was to be determined. They had received six or 
seven tenders, varying in amount from £60 to 100 guineas ; 
and it appeared that several of those who had sent in 
tenders also proposed to tender themsdves to give any in- 
formation that might be required by the meeting. The 
parishioneis said they did not know what infonnation to 
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ask for ; all the candidates offered to make the best pos- 
sible dock^ and several of ihem had sent testimonials 
equally good as to their capability. It appeared therefore 
that the only way in which I could hdp them was to en- 
deavour to ascertain from the clockmakers who were in 
atteadaiice what kind of cbck they leally intended^ and 
were able to make. The result was (as I afterwards 
heard)* that two of the candidates, who were prepared for 
an examination by the vestry, declined the examination by 
their assessor; and also that»I had no difficulty in deciding 
that the intended clock of one of the two who did appear 
would be dear at any price^ and in selecting another as 
com.petent to do the work^ and intending to do it in such 
a manner as would be creditable to himself and satisfiEu^ry 
to those who had to pay for it; and he agreed to make it 
according to certain conditions which I was to famish him 
with. I have lately had an opportunity of seeing the 
dockj and I was ^sA to find my selection justified hsj the 
result. Of course I do not mean to say that some of the 
other makers who sent in tenders, but did not come to the 
place, might not have done it just as weU ; but I relate 
this anecdote to show that out of six or seven persons who 
all professed to make a clock with everything of the best 
quality, there were at least three who were either not able 
or did not intend to do what they promised, and yet were 
just as likely in the common coarse of things to have been 
employed, as the person who was employed ; in fact more 
likely, because his tender was very nearly the highest. 

The truth is that the persons who prepare what they 
call the ipecificatum for a public dock generally do not 
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know any more than any man in the street what they 
really want^ or ought to want : they know tiie remM they 
want, if they have a bell or a clock face ready made, hut 
nothing more. And it is quite a mistake to impute dis- 
honesty to any clockmaker, merely because he sends in 
either a very high tender or a very low one ; for until they 
are examined by some competent person, there is no means 
of knowing whether the dock which each of them proposes 
is not really a fair clock to make for the money he asks ; 
and one is just as much in oonformity with the specifica- 
tion, which specifies nothing, as the other. And the prac- 
tical result is, that the best makers will not take the 
trouble to tender, as they are sure to be underbid. Every 
now and then the architect tries his hand at the dock spe- 
cification. But even architects are not omniscient. I have 
seen a specification — and a second ea^lana^oiy spedfication 
too — furnished sometime ago by an eminent architect for an 
important public dock, which, if it had been printed instead 
of shown to me in manuscript, I would have copied here, 
not the least by way of any reflection on the gentleman who 
wrote it, but by way of showing how necessary it is that 
the public should resort to some better way of securing a 
good clock, than putting it into the hands of the architect. 

192,. Still the question remains, how are people in 
ordinary circumstances, who want as good a clock as pos- 
sible for the money they can afford, to proceed to obtain it. 
If the clock is really intended to be a first-rate public time- 
keeper, such as all large towns ought to have, I have 
already mentioned what appears to be the only safe way of 
obtaining it. And I may add, that I believe there are few 
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towns in the kingdom of 10^000 people, in which there 

are not to be seen a number of clocks on difTcrent public 
buildings, which, even when they do not all set up for 
themselves^ only keep among tliem a sort of conventional 
time^ quite distinct from any of the known descriptions of 
time, sidereal, solar, or mean, Greenwich, or local time. 
And the money spent on all these bad docks would have 
sufficed to procure one as good as can be made, and strik- 
ing so as to be heard all over the town, and from which 
any number of comparatively cheap dials (or silent clocks) 
might be daily regulated, if necessary. Indeed it should 
be remembered more frequently than it is, that the striking 
of a public dock is what people really- go by, and set their 
own clocks by. There are many places in which it would 
be better, both on account of the architecture of the church 
where the bells are, and its position, to put a striking 
dock without any external face (which moreover gives it 
considerable advantages in going) in the church, and to 
put a large dial in some other more conspicuous part of the 
town. Peterborough and LichjSeld cathedrals, and several 
handsome churches which I could mention, are not defaced 
with visible dials, there being no sufficiently large space of 
blank wall on the bell towers on which dials could be 
placed. And the money that dials would cost, including 
the extra work they frequently require in the dock, may be 
much more profitably spent upon quarters, which ought to 
be more frequent than they are. 

198, It appears to me that where the churchwardens 
liave no better means of obtaining assistance, 1 may pos- 
sibly make this book worth tiie two shillings it will cost 
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them» if X conclude it with some hints as to the conditions 
or tenns whieh the^ oo^t to require Aose who send in 
tenders for a dock to observe or to specifj ; making them 
in hid, or snch of them as may be finally adopted^ aportion 
c£ the contract with the dockmaker, and also affiurding the 
means of comparing one tender witii another. And tiie 
maker may be required to submit to the j udgment of some 
person oonversant with madbdnery, whether the oonditiotna 
have been properly observed, before he is paid. 

On the subject of the pendolnm^ and indeed on all 
other matters here mentioned^ I must refer to my re- 
maiks in the earlkr part of this chapter. As it is a mere 
question of money whether the pendulum should be 
compensated or not, the purchasers must determine it 
for themselves. If the pendulum is as much as 8 feet 
long (which nearly every place will admit of), the bob 
should not be less than 1^ cwt ; and a 14 feet wooden 
pendulum may as easily have a bob of 2 or 3 cwt. as a 
lighter one, as there are no compensation tubes. A zinc 
compensation tube should be required to be made as de- 
scribed in § 132, at least until some method is found of 
rolling rinc tubes thidc and solid enough for this purpose* 

If the pendulum is not compensated it must be of 
wood, either deal or mahogany^ straight in the grain, and 
well varnished, and of the thickness before mentioned (see 
§ 138 and the following ones). 

The escapement to be what is technically called half- 
dead (38), and the pin-whed escapement (46) to be pre- 
ferred. 

The frame to be of cast iron, tibe maker to state of what 
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thickness, and also the general construction and size of it : 
it being an elpress condition that the main body of it 
ehould never require taking to pieces for cleaning the clock 
when once fixed (136). 

State how many days the dock is to go, and whether 
each train is to have three or fonr wheels, with reference 
to the circumstances mentioned in § &c« In all cases 
a three wheeled train to be preferred, and the striking is 
to be from the great wheel, especially in large clocks, 
unless for some special reason it is impossible ; and de- 
scribe the cams or pins and lever arrangements. 

The pallets, and all the wheels, except the great ones, 
in each train are to take out separately or it will be suf- 
ficient with respect to the wfaeeb next above the great 
wheels if their bushes take out so that the wheels and 
pivots can be cleaned. 

The barrels to be of strong sheet iron brazed together, 
and, if possible, of such a size that all the available fall can 
be used for the weights hung by a double line ojoJy ; if 
however this would make the barrels smaller than fonr 
inches in diameter for a small clock, and five for a lai^ 
one, there may be three lines."^ * 

The number of leaves in all the pinions to be stated, 
and of oonrse high numbers to be preferred, except that if 
lantern pinions with steel pins are used, the numbers may 
be one-third 1^ than those of leaved pinions. The great 
wheel of the going part should not have to drive fewer 

* It must be remembered that the diameter of the barreLs must 
be less than that which i^pears by oalcalation to prodooe a certain 
fillip by aa amount eqoal to the tiiicioicss of tlic rope. 
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tkan 16 leaves^ and the tiigher wheels in the train 12. If 
the striking is done by the second wheels its pinion should 
not have less than 16 or 18 leaves; if not^ 10 or even 9 
leaves will do. 

The size and thickness of the great wheels to be stated, 
and the size and number of teeth or pins of the scape-wheel. 
If the great wheels turn in three or four hours a foot 
in diameter is enough in almost any case for the going 
great wheels and 1^ for the striking great wheel, each being 
about an inch thick. If they turn slower, they must 
be larger, in proportion, for large clocks. 

State whether you intend to use brass or gun-metal : if 
brass^ aU the wlieels to be hardened by hammering. 

State what kind of maintaining power you intend to 
apply, the preference being given to Harrisons's going 
ratchett, unless the bolt and shutter is made as described in 
§ 159. 

State the size of the bevelled wheels in the leading-off 
work, )£ any ; no rule can be laid down for them, but they 
ought to be from about five to nine inches in diameter, 
according to the size and number of the dials ; those be- 
longing to each dial (if mofte than one) need not be so thick 
as those that work the whole : see § 149. These wheels 
may be of cast iron. 

All the wheels and pinions of the dial work to be of 
brass, to prevent rusting. In all other parts of the dock 
the pinions to be of steel (not iron case-hardened) (152), and 
Ae pivots also. 

Describe the dial you propose, if it is not already pro- 
vided; the hands to be as described in § 155, 
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If there are quarters on two bells, the striking wheel to 
be like that of the hoxa, with pins or cams alternately on 
each side; and in both parts the levers are 7iot to have their 
ads between the sfciiking pin and the wire (167). If the 
quarters are on four bells^ see § 168. State whether the hour 
is to be Ibt off by the qnarters or the going part: the latter 
in very accurate clocks is the best, but requires rather more 
force in the going part. 

The hammer-shanks and tails, and cranks, to be 18 
inches long at least, where the position of the bells allow it; 
and as few cranks as possible to be used, and all the pivots 
to have brass bushes. 

State the weight and rise of the hammer-head from the 
bell, and the weight and fall of the striking weight with 
which you intend to obtain that rise (165). 

There nrast be an internal regulating dial for minutes, 
adjustable by some such method as described in § 150, 
according to the size of the dock; and either a small hand, 
or a visible mark on the scape-wheel with a fixed index, to 
examine the going of the dock to seconds, if it is intended 
to be a very good one. The regulating dial to be visible (if 
desired) through a glass in the dock-case. 

The whole to be enclosed in a wooden case, which can 
be opened on all sides, but locks up secnrdy, leaving the 
winding holes open,"^ so that the clock can be wound with- 
out opening the case. The pendulum also to be enclosed, 

* In regulators (house clocks) the winding hdes are frequentlj 
made in the glass, with brass caps, so that the case never requires to 
be qpmed, and moreover serronts can then safely be Idt to wind ap 
the dock without the possibilily of their meddliug with thQ li vids. 
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and where it is in a light place^ a glass may be placed near 
the bottom to see the degree jdate through* The weightB, 
if required^ to be boxed off for safetji and provisions to pre- 
vent aecadentB to be made where necessary (184). 

On the other hand^ the clockmaker may fairly demand, 
in order that justiee may be done to his dock when ik 
js made, that the chamber in which it stands shall if 
possible be made so light that a candle shall never be 
required to examine the dock in the day time; otherwise 
the dock will never be properly cleaned. 

And it is equally due to the maker of a good clocks as 
wdl as for the interest of those to whom the doc^ belongs^ 
that a competent person should be employed to examine and 
dean it periodically; who will probably not be the person 
who undertakes to do it for the least money. Some of the 
readevs of this book will know of a town which had to pay 
rather dearly for putting its church dock into the handa of 
a cheap and ignorant contraetof ; for having to do some- 
thing to the hammer, he left it striking with its edge instead 
of its ftce, and thereby cracked a very iBne bdl of 30 cwt. 

I do not propose the above conditions as perfect, or as 
necessary to be imposed upon dockmakers who from their 
known character can be trusted to do without. But I 
beheve that few such dockmakers would desire to make 
any material alteration in them, as they by no means restrict 
them to any particular pattern of dock, and are in a great 
measure adopted &om the practice of the best makers. And 
I have no doubt that such makers would rejoice to see 
some such test applied to themselves and their competitors^ 
as it would certainly tend toexdode firom our duuches and 
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public buildings many pieces of machineiy, which not only 

are a disgrace to them^ but also discourage all attempts to 
impzove the art; since no one will go on spading his time 
and money in contriving and making improved miicliines 
which are to be rejected for old fashioned and good for 
nothing articles made at somcu hat smaller cost. 

I shall be glad if this, the only English book on the 
construction of Public Clocks^ does anytliing towards raisii^ 
the character of a machinCt which^ notwithstanding its ge- 
neral and important uses, has been strangely leffc behind in 
the progress of mechanical improvement ; and which^ not 
uiilj in its liistory but in its own duration, connects the 
present with the past more than any other instrument in 
use ; a machine of which it has been happily said,"*^ ' there 
is no dead thing so like a living thing as a dock delibe- 
rately performing its appointed work by day and by night, 
with scarcely any interruption during the lapse of many 
generations of men, reminding them all of their own pass- 
ing away^ and of the period when ^the great dock of lime 
will have rim down for ever/ 

♦ In * The Old Church Clock/ by the Rev. R. Pajrkinson, Canon of 
Manchesterj a pleasing little book, bat not on clockmakiwg. 



THE END. 



omtA, nsmmtLt kabt nuxT, bmomsbitbt. 
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